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WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  — Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  said  yes- 
terday prospects  of  a U.S.-Soviet 
summit  might  be  sunk  if  Soviet  lead- 
er Mikhail  Gorbachev  delayed  too 
long  in  setting  a date. 

Shultz,  just  back  from  talks  in 
Moscow  that  failed  to  set  a date  for  a 
meeting  between  Gorbachev  and 
President  Reagan  or  conclude  a 
treaty  scrapping  Intermediate-range 
Nuclear  forces  (INF),  said  a summit 
would  be  desirable. 

“But,  we'll  have  it  when  he  (Gor- 
bachev) is  ready  or,  if  he  waits  too 
long,  maybe  we  won't  be  ready.'' 
Shultz  said  in  an  interview  on  U.S. 
% television. 

He  noted  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  end  in  January  1989  and 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  next 
year's  presidential  election  cam- 
paign would  not  be  a good  time  for  a 
Soviet  leader  to  visit  the  U.S. 

“So,  there's  only  a finite  amount 
of  time  and  only  a finite  amount  of 
patience  with  all  this,”  he  said. 

Shultz  was  told  in  Moscow  that  a 
Gorbachev  visit  to  the  U.S.,  which 
had  been  expected  in  November, 
required  not  only  completion  of  the 
INF  accord  but  progress  on  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  and 
strengthening  the  1972  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  (ABM)  treaty. 

This  % could  hamper  development 
of  the  £j.S.  Strategic  Defence  Initia- 
tive (SDI),  or  Star  Wars  programme 
for  a missile  defence. 

Asked  if  there  would  be  no  sum- 
mit unless  Gorbachev  dropped  his 
, insistence  that  President  Reagan 
9 modify  his  stand  on  SDI.  Shultz  re- 
plied: “He  didn't  say  it  just  like  you 
said  it.  So  I have  refrained  from 
aver-interpqlating.  And  there  is  no 
point  in  painting  him  into  a corner 
that  he  hasn't  painted  himself  in.” 

Sfmhz.m  the  television  interview, 
rejected  a suggestion  he  was  being 
' “jerked around”  byffie  Soviet  lead- 
er. “I'm  not  getting  jerked  around. 
We  are  on  a steady  course,  and  he  is 
having  a hard  time  making  up  his 
mind  about  the  summit.  But  never- 
theless, as  far  as  the  various  issues 
we  are  working  on,  we  keep  plug- 
ging away  and  we  are  getting  there.” 


Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaopingjeft,  and  Communist  Party  chief  Zhao  Ziyang  at  the  opening  of  the 
I3th  congress  of  the  party  in  Bering  yesterday.  Report,  page  3.  (Reuter) 


Cabinet  okays  bill 
for  possible  closure 
of  TV  and  radio 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Israel  Television  and  Radio  or 
their  constituent  departments  could 
be  dosed  down  for  90  days,  under 
the  terms  of  a proposed  bill  by  Edu- 
cation Minister  Yitzhak  Navon 
which  the  cabinet  approved  in  gen- 
eral outline  yesterday  by  11  votes  to 
three. 

Despite  the  crisis  within  the  Israel 
Broadcasting  Authority  caused  by 
the  two- week-old  journalists'  strike, 
the  legislation  may  take  months  be- 
fore going  into  effect.  Navon  will 
have  to  pilot  it  through  the  attorney- 
general's  office  and  then  through 
the  Ministerial  Committee  on  Legis- 


lation, before  it  is  submitted  for  the 
three  statutory  parliamentary  read- 
ings in  the  Knesset. 

Navon  explained  that  the  com- 
plete or  partial  dose-down  would 
require  an  initiative  by  the  manage- 
ment committee  of  the  IB  A with  the 
approval  of  the  responsible  minis- 
ter. in  this  case  himself.  The  initia- 
tive could  come  as  a response  to  the 
functional  coHapse  of  all  or  part  of 
the  IBA  and  the  purpose  of  the 
shut-down  would  be  to  enable  the 
management  oommlttqe  to  restruc- 
ture the  ailing  departments. 

The  three  ministers  voting  against 
were  Health  Minister  Shoshana  Ar- 
(Condncd  on  back  page) 


Channel  Two  on  ITV  frequencies 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
As  of  last  night,  the  whole  coun- 
try-was  able  to  receive  tire  Second 
Channel's  trial  broadcasts  which  it 
began  to  transmit  via  Channel  One. 

Channel  One,  shared  by  Israel 
Television  (ITV)  and  Educational 
Television  (ETV),  has  remained 
blank  in  the  evenings  since  October 
12  due  to  the  journalists’  stri- 
ke. HIV’s  Erev  Hadash  news  broad- 
cast is  the  last  item  broadcast  daily 


at  5.0  p.m. 

Yesterday,  Education  Minister 
Yitzhak  Navon,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  Broadcasting  Authority,  and 
Communications 1 Minister  Gad 
Ya'acobi,  who  is  responsible  for 
•Channel  Two,  agreed  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike  Second  Chan- 
nel broadcasts  will  be  relayed  via 
Channel  One  to  ensure  that  tire  pro- 
grammes can  be  seen  all  over  the 
country. 


Weizman  confirms  new  talks  plan 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Minister-without-Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman  yesterday  confirmed  that 
there  is  a new  U.S.-Israeli  proposal 
for  Middle  East  peace  negotiations 
and  implied  that  it  turns  on  U.S.- 
Soviet  co-sponsorship  of  direct  Is- 
raeli-Arab  talks  as  an  alternative  to 
a folly  fledged  international 
conference. 

Speaking  on  Army  Radio  yester- 
day morning,  Weizman  said  the  pro- 


posal provided  for  U.S.  and  Soviet 
roles  in  the  talks  but  asked:  Wbat  is 
the  difference^  between  having  Sovi- 
et involvement  as  part  of  a Soviet- 
American  auspices  or  as  part  of  an 
international  conference  presided 
over  by  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  UN  Security  Council? 

■ Weizraan’s  comment  was  obvi- 
ously directed  at  Prime  Minister 
Shamir. 

Meanwhile,  Foreign  Ministry 


sources  yesterday  firmly  down- 
played tiie  Jordan  Televirion  news 
report  Saturday  night  which  reaf- 
firmed Jordan's  commitment  to  the 
international  conference  proposal  as 
the  only  tenable  avenue  to  peace  in 
the  region.  . 

The  sources  said  that  Jordan,  in 
the  countdown  to  the  November  8 
Arab  summit  meeting  in  Amman, 
will  avoid  exporing  its  flanks  to  pos- 
sible Syrian  attacks. 


Nablus  news  agency  closed; 
contacts  with  Fatah  alleged 


■eufl] 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
DC  Central  Command  Amram 
Mitzna  yesterday  ordered  the  clo- 
sure for  two  years  of  a Nablus  news 
office  nm  by  a former  correspon- 
dent of  the  Al-Quds  newspaper  who 
has  been  charged  with  membership 
in  Fatah  and  with  maintaining  con- 
tacts with  Abu  Tayeb.  the  com- 
mander of  the  organization's  elite 
Force  17.  - 

Muhammad  Amira,  47,  of  Kali! 
village  near  Nablus,  was  arrested  on 
April  1 and  has  confessed  to  main- 
taining contacts  with  Fatah  activists 
in  Jordan,  and  receiving  money  from 


the  organization  in  return  for  activi- 
ties carried  out  from  his  office,  mili- 
tary sources  said. 

According  to  the  charge  sheet, 
Amira  regularly  received  instruc- 
tions by  letter  and  by  telephone 
from  Abu  Tayeb,  and  spoke  once  by 
phone  with  Khalil  al-Wanr  (Abu 
Jihad),  deputy  to  PLO  chief  Yasser 
Arafat. 

Amira's  wife,  Hayat,  was  sen- 
tenced in  June  to  a brief  prison  term 
for  her  part  in  the  contacts,  which 
she  maintained  while  he  was  held  in 
administrative  detention  in  1985. 
She  has  since  been  released. 

(Continued  OB  back  page) 


IDF  troops  kill  two 
terrorists  in  Lebanon 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
ROSH  HANTXRA.  - Two  terror- 
ists were  killed  by  IDF  troops  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  security  zone  in 
South  Lebanon  early  yesterday 
morning,  the  army  spokesman  re- 
ported. 

. There  were  no  casualties  among 
the  IDF  soldiers  involved  in  the 
clash,  which  occurred  in  the  All 
Tahr  bill  range  in  the  central  sector 
of  the  zone.  • 

It  is  believed  the  gunmen  were 
trying  to  infiltrate  the  zone  to  plant 
bombs  along  roads  used  by  IDF  and 
South  Lebanese  Army  troops.  They 


were  spotted  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  by  IDF  troops. 

Kalashnikov  rifles  and  explosive 
devices  were  found  alongside  the 
bodies  of  the  two  terrorists. 

On  Saturday,  terrorists  made  a 
daylight  attempt  to  infiltrate  the 
zone.  They  were  seen  by  SLA 
troops  who  opened  fire  with  light 
weapons,  forcing  them  to  flee.  No 
casualties  were  reported  on  either 
ride  in  the  exchange. 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  the  same  re- 
gion, SLA  troops  shot  and  killed  a 
terrorist  believed  to  have  been  on  a 
spying  mission. 


fIM 


Big  Power  deal  or  no,  it’s  business  as  usual 
at  Europe’s  cruise  missile  building  sites 


AMSTERDAM  (Reuter).  - What  docs  one  do 
with  a partially  finished  cruise  missile  base  when 
Washington 'and  Moscow  are  busily  negotiating 
a disarmament  accord  to  stop  the  weapons  from 
ever  arriving? 

Keep  building.  That’s  the  answer  at  Woens- 
drecht  Air  Base  in  southern  Netherlands,  where 
a crane  swings  in  the  air  to  construct  rocket 
shelters  for 48  Cruise  missiles.  The  shelters  may 
ne  vfcrbeused. 

l^ew  pre&bncated  dormitories  dot  the  site 
.and  aljout  300  of  the  1300  U .S.  troops  expected 
to  be  stationed  at  the  base  have  already  arrived, 
most  of  them  in  recent  weeks: 

“We  are  sticking  strictly  to  our  schedule.  All 
contraosare  being  honoured.  The  negotiations  ■ 
have  bad  bo  effect  on  us,”  said  Dutch  Air  Force 
Captain  Lou  Baltussen,  spokesman  at  Woens- 

drecht 

The  Netherlands  in  1985  became  the  last  of 
five  Nato  countries  to  agree  to  deploy  U.S'. 
nuclear  weapons,  following  Britain,  Italy,  West 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

Since  tiled,  some  5145  million  - S50m.  from 
Nato,  S60m.  from  the  U.S.  and  $35m.  from  the 


Netherlands  - have  been  spent  on  the  base, 
tucked  away  in  the  countryside  near  the  Belgian 
border. 

Another  S40m.,  most  of  it  American  funds, 
are  earmarked  for  logistics,  maintenance,  hous- 
ing and  recreational  facilities  at  the  rite,  which  is 
scheduled  to  receive  the  missiles  in  the  summer 
of  1988. 

"Stopping  the  construction  may  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  continuing,  because  maintaining  a 
partially  finished  rite  is  more  expensive  than  a 
finished  site,”  Baltussen  said. 

There  are  other  reasons  as  well.  It  took  the 
Netherlands  a decade  of  bitter  internal  debate 
before  it  agreed  to  deploy  the  missiles  and  the 
government  seems  reluctant  to  cancel  the  pro- 
ject prematurely.  

“It  is  unlikely  the  deployment  will  actually 
take  place-  But  the  Dutch  government  does  not 
want  to  give  any  impression  of  wavering  on  the 
nuclear  issue  and  we  want  to  show  support  for 
our  allies.'*  Dutch  Defence  Minister  Wim  van 
Eekelen  has  said. 

Anti-Cruise  campaigners,  who  have  camped 
outside  the  base  for  years  and  punctured  its 


security  fence  almost  daily,  say  it  is  illogical  to 
keep  building. 

But  sceptics  argue  the  work  must  continue 
because  a hitch  to  prevent  a superpower  inter- 
mediate-range nudear  force  (INF)  accord  could 
still  occur. 

Eekelen  said  construction  was  likely  to  stop 
either  when  the  accord  was  signed  or  when  it 
was  ratified. 

Stopping  construction  now  would  force  ex- 
perts to  face  the  complex  issue  of  alternative 
uses  for  the  shelters. 

“It  really  is  premature  to  talk  about  alterna- 
tives,” U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  Leonardo 
Williams  said. 

In  any  case,  not  all  the  fends  will  be  wasted. 
Most  of  the  Dutch  money  at  Woensdrecht  was 
spent  to  upgrade  the  long-neglected  base,  once 
used  mostly  for  repairing  jet  engines. 

' New  roads,  an  improved  electronic  security 
fence  and  refurbished  barracks  are  likely  to 
stand  the  base  in  good  stead  in  its  other  Nato 
tasks  as  a communications  Jink  and  a future 
reserve  air  base. 


Muted  concern  over  Wall  Street  fallout 


Stocks  plunge  in  Avoid  all 

Tel  Aviv;  $750m.  ^less 
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lost  m week 


Shamir  tells 
ministers  to 
cut  down  on 
trips  abroad 

By  ASHER  WALLFISH 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  com- 
plained yesterday  that  cabinet  min- 
isters were  travelling  abroad  too  fre- 
quently and  thus  giving  the  public  a 
bad  impression. 

At  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet  ses- 
sion, the  prime  minister  said  that  the 
number  of  foreign  trips  had  in- ! 
creased  “in  geometric  progression  i 
lately”  and  be  asked  his  colleagues 
to  flunk  twice  before  planning  a trip 
and  to  ask  themselves  whether  their 
joomeys  were  really  necessary. 

“Please  cut  down  on  foreign  trav- 
el from  now  on,”  he  urged. 

The  cabinet  listened  meekly,  and 
promptly  went  on,  at  Shamir's  re- 
quest, to  approve  journeys  abroad 
for  three  ministers.  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary Elyalrim  Rubinstein  declined  to 
name  them  “for  reasons  of 
security.”,  . 

. During  July  and  August,  the  tra- 
ditional months  of  travel,  between  a 
quarter  and  a third  of  the  cabinet 
were  abroad  at  any  one  time,  it  is 
understood. 

The  last  prime  minister  to  ask 
cabinet  members  to  spend  more 
time  at  home  working  instead  of 
travelling  was  Shimon  Peres  when 
be  launched  the  economic  recovery 
programme  in  1984  during  his  term 
as  premier.  Ministers  complied  with 
his  plea  for  only  a few  months. 

One  of  the  ministers  told  The  Je- 
rusalem Post:  “I'm  convinced  that  if 
Shamir  were  to  speak  privately  to 
every  minister  seeking  cabinet  per- 
mission to  travel,  as  many  as  half 
would  cancel,  postpone,  or  perhaps 
combine  trips.  But  I never  heard  of 
Shamir  approaching  any  minister  on 
this  score.” 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  of  Presi- 
dent Herzog  from  November  9 to 
November  L5. 


By  SHLOMO  MAOZ 
and  AVITEMKCN 
Post  Economic  Reporters 

The  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 
plunged  again  yesterday,  with 
the  general  share  index,  exclud- 
ing arrangement  bank  shares, 
dropping  by  S.63  per  cent.  Un- 
like last  week’s  drop,  stocks  that 
fell  yesterday  included  regular 
bank  shares,  which  lost  0.66  per 
cent. 

Unofficial  calculations  show 
that  since  the  local  stock  ex- 
change crisis  triggered  by  last 
week’s  Wall  Street  crash,  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  public’s  share 
holdings  has  dropped  by  dose  to 
$750  million.  This  includes  bank 
shares  in  the  arrangement  which 
showed  some  gains  last  week. 

Trading  volume  was  heavy  yester- 
day, totalling  some  NlS32m.  There 
were  372  stocks  whose  prices 
dropped  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 
Advances  were  registered  in  only 
nine  stocks. 

There  is  great  concern  in  financial 
■circles  and  in  the  government  over 
expected  developments  in  the  com- 
ing days.  Government  officials  are 
closely  following  changes  in  the  in- 
ternational currency  markets.  Ru- 
mours of  a new  agreement  by  the 
seven  leading  industrialized  nations 
to  set  a lower  target  value  for  the 
dollar  have  set  off  nervous  shock 


waves  in  Israel's  financial  communi- 
ty* 

On  Friday  there  was  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar,  which  ended 
markedly  lower  compared  to  Thurs- 
day's close.  In  New  York  the  dollar 
dosed  at  around  DM  1.775,  com- 
pared to  DM). 81  a day  before. 
Gains  against  the  dollar  were  also 
registered  by  sterling  and  the  Japa- 
nese yen. 

Government  officials  are  aware 
that  if  the  dollar  goes  down  by  a 
significant  amount  Israel  will  have 
little  choice  but  to  devalue  the  shek- 
el against  all  foreign  currencies.  The 
Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Israel 
have  been  planning  to  delay  the  de- 
valuation for  as  long  as  possible. 
Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Michael 
Bruno  stressed  last  Friday  that  he 
personally  was  against  devaluing. 
But  government  officials  have  said 
the  timing  of  the  devaluation  could 
be  advanced  if  the  dollar  continued 
going  down  against  European 
currencies. 

The  officials  said  the  declarations 
by  Bruno  that  the  economy  was  not 
facing  any  immediate  danger  were 
designed  primarily  to  soothe  a ner- 
vous market.  It  is  clear  that  the 
economy  will  be  hurt  by  what  has 
happened  in  the  U.S..  they  said. 
Foreign  aid  is  expected  to  go  down. 
In  addition,  exports  will  undoubtely 
suffer  from  an  almost  certain  reces- 
sion in  the  U.S. 

(Continued  on  back  page) 


urges 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  U.S.  administration  has 
asked  Israel  to  keep  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible about  the  Wall  St.  slump  and 
its  possible  repercussions  on  the 
economies  of  the  two  countries,  in- 
cluding the  public  and  private  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  the  U.S.  to  Israel. 

This  emerged  at  yesterday's  cabi- 
net session,  in  the  course  of  a reply 
by  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
to  a query  from  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Ezer  Weizman. 

“Our  watchword  must  be:  avoid 
careless  talk  and  keep  mum.”  Nis- 
sim told  Weizman.  “We  can  cause 
problems,  whatever  statements  we 
make.  We  have  to  take  care  in  our 
comments  because  the  situation  is 
far  from  dear,  as  yet.  We  have  been 
asked  to  talk  circumspectly." 

Weizman  asked  how  Israel's  eco- 
nomic plans  would  be  affected  by 
the  stock  market  slide.  what  it 
would  mean  to  Israel  politically  and 
whether  the  peace  process  would  be 
affected. 

Defence  Minisrer  Rabin  said  it 
was  vital  to  ensure  that  the  econom- 
ic and  military  aid  already  promised 
would  be  transferred. 

One  minister  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  later  that  all  the  issues  on  the 
U.S.-Soviet  agenda,  including  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  would 
inevitably  be  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic tremors  in  the  U.S. 


Rabin  worried  about  Israel’s  ability  to  pay 
for  its  military  needs  in  the  future 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  has  been 
given  uutil  the  end  of  March  next 
year  to  fire  3,000  workers  and  com- 
pletely shut  down  the  Lavi  pro- 
gramme, Defence  Minister  Rabin 
confirmed  yesterday. 

In  general,  the  defence  minister 
said,  he  was  extremely  worried 
about  Israel’s  futine  ability  to  pay 
for  its  military  needs.  In  particular 
he  was  worried  about  the  future  of 


the  American  aid  package  given  the 
current  economic  climate  in  the 
U.S. 

There  has  been  a real  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  over  the  past  two 
years,  he  said,  and  this  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  increased  cost  of 
manpower  on  Israeli  weapons  de- 
. velopment  projects. 

He  noted  that  while  Congress  was 
friendly  to  Israel,  it  had  done  all  it 
could  to  limit  aid  levels  to  Israel. 
Maintaining  current  levels,  especial- 


ly if  there  is  a serious  economic  de- 
terioration in  the  U.S..  will  be  one 
of  the  major  challenges  facing  Isra- 
el's friends  in  Washington,  he  said. 

Speaking  to  defence  reporters  in 
Tel  Aviv,  the  minister  said  that  of 
the  6.000  Lari  workers  some '3.000 
could  be  absorbed  by  other  divisions 
at  I AI , but  about  3,000  others  would 
have  to  go.  Of  these.  800  temporary 
workers  can  be  dismissed  at  no  cost 
to  JAI;  some  400  over  rhr  age  of  55 
(Continued  on  back  page) 
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There's  no  need  to  go  far  to  stay  close  to  your  affairs 


All  you  have  to  dois  dial  6 digits- 639888 (area  code  03),  at  any  time  that’s  convenient  to  you,  24  hours  a 
day,  and  you'll  be  able  to  take  care  of  ail  the  banking  matters  that  you  need,  right  them  on  die  phone.  Israel 
Discount  Bank  is  the  only  bank  that  offers  youths  sort  of  service  - saving  you  precious  time,  sparing  you 
unnecessary  bother  and  cutting  your  expenses.  Using  IDB  Telebank's  “Open  line"  service,  you  can  handle 
all  of  your  banking  business,  including  the  execution  of  transactions  invoMqg  marketable  securities,  'Pahak' 
and  'Pakam' investments,  sheqel  and  foreign  currency  deposits,  savings  and  provident  fund  accounts, 
standing  orders,  and  every  other  tanking  service  that  you  need.  This  service  is  exclusive  to  Israel  Discount 
Bank  and  is  given  free  of  charge.  You’ll  even  be  able  to  save  yourself  the  art  of  the  call  if  you  phone  from 
an  IDB  Satellite- situated  at  44  Israel  Discount  Bank  branches  all  over  the  country. 
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Call  for  modem  civil  service,  drastic  economic  reforms 
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BEIJING  (AP)  - Acting  Communist  Party 
chief  Zhao  Ziyang  opened  the  first  party  con- 
gress in  five  years  yesterday,  calling  for  cre- 
ation of  ’a  modem  civil  service,  more  party 
accountability  and  more  far-reaching  econom- 
ic reforms. to  save  China  from  poverty. 

."  Speaking  from  the  podium  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the.  People,  Zhao  also  praised  senior 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  man  who  has  dras- 
tically altered  the  course  of  socialism  in  China, 
fpr  his“foresight  and  sagacity.'’  The  speech 
foir  the  first  time  implicitly  gave  Deng  status 
equal  with  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a leader  who 
initiated  a “.historic  leap”  in  Marxist  ideology. 

Without  mentioning  Deng  by  name,  Zhao 
luted  Deng’s  economic  and  political  reform 
programme  as  the  second  such  leap  in  Chinese 
history.  The  first  leap  was  Mao's  promotion  of 
a peasants'revolution  instead  of  the  classic 
Marxist  uprising  by  urban  workers. 

_ Deng,  83,  opened  the  13th  -national  party 
congress,  attended  by  almost  2,000  delegates 
representing  China's  46  million  party  mem- 
bers. Deng  was  flanked  by  the  other'  four 
members  of  the  Politburo  standing  commit- 


urges  new  ‘big  leap’ 
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Saudis  want  sanctions 
against  Iran  regime 


tee,  including  Hu  Yaobang,  former  party  chief 
who  was  ousted  in  January  for  failing  to  stem 
pro-democracy  student  unrest. 

Zhao,  68,  is  expected  to  be  confirmed  as  the 
new  party  general  secretary  at  a central  com- 
mittee meeting  immediately  following  the 
congress.  In  other  personnel  changes,  Deng 
and  other  members  of  the  standing  committee 
except  for  Zhao  are  expected  to  step  down  to 
make  way  for  younger,  more  reform-minded 
leaders.  The  20-member  Politburo  is  also  ex- 
pected to  take  on  a younger  look. 

The  premier  devoted  more  than  half  of  the 
2.5-hour  speech  to  the  nation's  nine-year  pro- 
gramme of  economic  reform,  which  he  said  is 
'The  only  process  through  which  Ch»na  can  be 
revitalized.”  Zhao  stressed  that  “we  lost  too 
much  time  in  the  past”  due  to  attempts  to 
thrust  radical  socialism  on  China's  one  billion 
people. 

This  approach  failed,  be  said,  in  a “back- 
ward” nation  where  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
population  is  illiterate  or  semi-literate,  700 
million  peasants  use  band  tools,  to  make  a 
living  and  many  industries  are  “even  a century 


behind  present-day  standards."  He  said  that 
while  “the  capitalist  road  is  a blind  alley  for 
China,”  the  nation  will  be  in  a ‘‘primary  stage- 
"sotialisn  .implying  continued  stress  on  a' 
commodity  economy,  through  the  middle  of 
the  21st  century. 

China’s  main  task  will  be  to  increase  pro- 
duction, introduce  modem  technology,  open 
its  doors  to  foreign  ideas  and  investment,  and 
strive  to  meet  rising  consumer  demands,  he 
said.  Zhao  backed  such  ideas,  anathema  to 
China  a decade  ago,  as  private  housing,  inde- 
pendence for  factory  managers,  the  issuance 
of  stocks  and  private'  enterprise. 

He  said  steps  must  be  taken  to  control 
“excessively  rising  prices”  brought  on  by  con- 
sumer demand  while  removing  price  controls 
on  basic  commodities  that  have  led  to  specula- 
tion, corruption  and  shortages  of  goods. 

A major  portion  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  political  reforms  that  Deng  and  other  lead- 
ers have  said  would  be  the  main  work  of  the 
congress. 

“Our  current  political  structure,  taking 
shape  during  the  revolutionary  war  years  ... 


Austrian  leaders  meet  to 
combat  anti-Semitism 


/ VIENNA" (Reuter).  — Austria's  top 

i political  and  religious  leaders  at- 

V?  tended  a ceremony  yesterday  aimed 
" I vj  At  at  combating  a surge  of  anti-Semi- 
-:o.t.  ^ tism  said  to  have  been  stirred  by  the 
c3i  election  of  Kurt  Waldheim  as  the 
• ! l ^ country's  president. 

-- ' . ; ‘ Paul  Grosz,  president  of  the  Aus- 

-w  j,.,  trian  Jewish  community,  told  the 

:r  ;.ju  ,/i  gathering  in  the  former  Habsburg 

' : >u-!r.  Palace  in  Vienna  that  Austria  was  in 

need  of  liberation  from  its  past  un- 
. der  Nazi  Occupation. 

.-•!  r-.  " “Knowledge  will  make  us  free, 

; -r.jp  hut  psychological  repression  will 

• T-/-  make  us  ill,"  he  said. 

!.  • ir/jin-  .Grosz  and  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
..  i estant  lay  organizers  of  the  “Shalom 

■ for  Austria"  ceremony  have  ex- 

pressed alarm  about  an  increase  in 
atati-Semitic  feeling  which  they  say 
accompanied  and  followed  Wald- 


heim’s election  in  June  1986. 

Chancellor  Franz  Vranitzky.  For- 
eign Minister  Alois  Mock,  Catholic 
Archbishop  Hans  Germann  Groer 
and  Chief  Rabbi  Paul  Eisenberg  at- 
tended the  ceremony. 

Waldheim,  described  by  his  Aus- 
trian critics  as  a symbol  for  the  coun- 
try’s lack  of  honesty  about  its  past, 
was  not  invited. 

Former  Austrian  general  Emil 
Spannocbi  said  that  he  and  many 
others  who  fought  for  Hitler  did  not 
know  until  the  end  of  World  War  U 
that  their  bravery  and  love  of  home- 
land was  used  as  an  “instrument  of 
Satan.” 

For  not  realising  that  the  mass 
extermination  of  Jews  in  the  Holo- 
caust was  carried  out  while  they 
fought  at  the  - front,  they  bore  a 
“heavy  historical  guilt.” 
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Security  force  sent  to 
Yugoslavia’s  ‘Albania’ 
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lions 


BELGRADE  (Reuter).  - Anti-riot 
« police  were  sent  to  Yugoslavia's 
* troubled  Kosovo  province  yesterday 
as  tension  built  up  among  the  area's 
Albanian  ethnic  majority  and  mi- 
nority Serbs,  Belgrade  police  said. 

- Earlier  the  state  news  agency 
Tanjug . .reported  jibat  “extraordi- 
nary toeasures*’  had  been  . declared 
in  Kosovo  ruid  a apodal  unit  of  fed- 
eral police  including  380  men  and 
armoured  anti-riot  vehicles  were 
sent  to  the  area  because  Yugoslav 
security  was  seriously  endangered 
by  the  situation  there. 

It  is  the  first  rime  such  forces  have 
been  dispatched  since  Albanian  na- 
tionalist riots  there  in  1981. 

Thousands  of  Serbs  have  staged 
street  protests  in  the  past  two  weeks 
in  Kosovo,  after  a newspaper  pub- 
lished comments  by  an  ethnic  Alba- 
nian leader  who  suggested  the  in- 
creasing number  of  rapes  of  Serbian 
women  by  Albanians  could  be  re- 
duced if  Serbian  women  worke'd  as 
prostitutes.. 


Last  week  the  authorities  took  the 
first  steps  to  expel  the  leader  and  13 
other  ethnic  Albanian  Kosovo  politi- 
cians from  the  ruling  Communist 
party  and  their  political  posts. 

The  action  seemed  likely  to  upset 
the  Albanian  community,  which 
outnumbers  the  mainly  ‘Serb  non- 
Albanians  there  by  more  than  eight  ; 
to'orie.’  ■'  “ • 

The  presidency,  Yugoslavia's  col- 
lective head  of  state,  made  the  move 
after  assessing  the  political  and  Secu- 
rity situation  in  the  province. 

Sources  in  the  provincial  capital 
Pristina  told  Reuters  they  had  heard 
of  no  disturbances  yesterday  but 
noted  there  bad  been  many  protest 
marches  in  recent  days. 

. Kosovo,  inhabited  by  1.7  million 
ethnic  Albanians  and  200,000  non- 
Albanians.  mostly  Serbs,  is  an  au- 
tonomous province  of  Yugoslavia’s 
biggest  constituent  republic.  Serbia. 
Albanian  nationalists  are  demand- 
ing their  own  republic  on  the  territo- 
ry- 


Taipei  was  flooded  after  a typhoon  which  struck  Taiwan  at  the 
weekend*  (Reuter) 


Death  toll  50  in  S. African 
inter-Black  violence 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  - Three 
blacks  were  stabbed  to  death,  an- 
other was’ seriously  injured  in  a pet- 
rol bomb  attack  and  three  bouses 
were  burned  down  as  violence  con- 
tinued in  the  Natal  provincial  capi- 
tal, police  reported  yesterday. 

The  deaths  in  the  black  townships 
aroond  Pietermaritzburg  brought  to 
at  least  50  the  number  of  people 
killed  in  five  weeks  of  feuding 
among  anti-apartheid  organizations 
accompanied  by  a wave  of  looting, 
murder  and  rape. 

The  Sunday  Times,  South  Afri- 
ca’s largest  newspaper,  reporting 


from  the  townships  last  week,  said 
that  blocks  have  been  organized  into 
“defensive  units”  while  groups  of 
women,  children  and  elderly  are 
crowded  into  a central  safe  area  pa- 
trolled by  youths. 

The  paper  said  residents  who 
have  to  cross  the  territory  of  a rival 
group  face  attack,  but  many  of  the 
deaths  occur  in  planned  assaults  and 
ambushes  by  gangs  armed  with  shar- 
pened speafs,  machetes  and  axes. 

Local  aid  agencies  and  journalists 
say  the  death  toll  could  be  twice  as 
high  as  that  given  in  the  daily  unrest 
reports  issued  by  the  police: 


no  longer  conforms  with  our  drive  for  mod- 
ernization ...  under  conditions  of  peace,” 
Zhao  said.  “Without  reform  of  the  political 
structure,  reform  of  the  economic  structure 
cannot  succeed,”  He  proposed  creation  of  a 
professional  civil  service  under  which  govern- 
ment employees  not  engaged  in  political  work 
would  win  jobs  on  the  basis  of  an  exam. 
Wages  and  promotions  also  would  be  based 
on  merit. 

The  report,  59  pages  long  in  its  English 
translation,  contained  only  four  brief  refer- 
ences to  “bourgeois  liberalization,”  or  West- 
ern libera]  thought,  the  target  of  a major 
conservative-led  campaign.  The  campaign  be- 
gan in  January  after  the  pro-democracy  dem- 
onstrations by  students  that  led  to  Hu’s 
ouster. 

Zhao's  speech  put  bourgeois  liberalization 
on  a par  with  the  “ossified”  thinking  of  those 
who  oppose  reform,  saying  china  must  avoid 
both  extremes.  He  assured  intellectuals,  who 
have  felt  threatened  by  the*  conservative  cam- 
paign, that  their  contribution  is  needed  for 
modernization. 


LATE  NEWS 

Indians  finally 
take  Jaffna 

JAFFNA,  Sri  Lanka  (AFP).  - Indi- 
an troops  yesterday  captured  this 
northern  stronghold  of  the  Libera- 
tion Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE), 
finishing  off  the  last  pockets  of  major 
rebel  resistance,  military  command- 
ers said. 

Brigadier  Maqjit  Singh  said  Udo- 
vQa  in  Jafiha’s  had  fallen  to  an 
advancing  column  of  infantry, 
marking  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  Indian  offensive,  codenamed 
“Pawn”  (air),  to  disarm  the  LTTE 
rebels. 

The  LTTE's  leader,  VeQupDlai 
Prabhakaran  had  fled  into  the  jangle 
on  this  northern  peninsula  after  In- 
dian troops  had  advanced  from  five 
directions  to  take  control  of  Jaffa* 
town,  he  added. 

Reporters  waiting  two  kDometres 
from  the  battle-torn  city  heard  an 
Indian  mifitary  radio  message  say: 
“It  is  all  over.  Udnvila  has  fallen.  ” 

Some  25  kDometres  away  at  Palaiy 
airport,  an  external  affairs  ministry 
spokesman  said  New  Delhi  was  now 
ready  to  begin  a political  dialogue 
with  LTTE  rebels  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms  and  accepted  the  July  29 
Indo-Sri  Lankan  peace  pact  aimed  at 
ending  four  years  of  separatist  vio- 
lence. 

He  said:  “An  offer  has  naflaterally 
come  from  most  of  the  LTTE  cad- 
res,*' bat  refused  to  disclose  details 
of  their  mpage,  amid  reports  that 
some  rebels  wanted  to  accept  an  In- 
dian amnesty  Offer ‘ and  join  the 
“democratic  process.'* 

U.S.  wins  bridge  title 

OCHO  RIOS,  Jamaica  (Reuter).- 
The  United  States  won  the  men’s 
world  bridge  championship,  fending 
off  a late  challenge  from  Britain  to 
retain  the  Bermuda  Bowl  by  354 
points  to  290. 

Britain  was  only  14  points  adrift 
after  the  Saturday  afternoon  session 
following  a stunning  rally. 

The  United  States  and  Britain 
were  followed  in  the  final  order  by 
Sweden,  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  Canada. 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  New  Zealand 
and  Jamaica. 


The  week  that  was  all  pressure  for  the  president 
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By  W.  DALE  NELSON 
WASHINGTON  (AP).  --  For  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  it  was  a week 
that  began  with  his  wife  in  the  hospi- 
tal, his  Supreme  Court  nominee  al- 
ready. doomed  in  the  Senate,  the 
stock  market  falling  and  a new  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  was  one  ray  of  hope, 
though:  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow, 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  a 
date  would  be  set  for  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  long-delayed 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

. By  the  time  the  week  ended,  the 
president  h ad  brought  his  wife.  Nan- 
cy, back  to  the  White  House,  and 
she  was  recuperating  well  from 


breast  cancer  surgery. 

From*  the  Kremlin  to  Wall  Street, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  news  was 
bad. 

Reagan's  nomination  of  Judge 
Robert  Bork  to  the  high  court  was 
rejected  by  a 58-42  vote,  even  more 
than  expected.  The  market  had 
plunged  a record  508  points.  Iran 
remained  belligerent  after  the  U.S. 
shelled  an  Iranian  oil  platform  in 
retaliation  for  a missile  attack  on  a 
U.S.-flagged  tanker. 

Perhaps  the  cruellest  blow  of  all 
came  from  Moscow,  where  Shultz 
told  the  world  that  Gorbachev  was 
unwilling  to  set  a date  for  a sununit 
meeting  with  Reagan  in  the  United 
States,  to  wrap  up  a treaty  on  inter- 


Morning  at  the  King  Solomon 
Jerusalem. 

Food  for  thought  with 

£ The  Jerusalem  Post. 


mediate-range  missiles,  until  Rea- 
gan abandons  his  adamant  support 
of  a space-based  nuclear  defence 
system. 

How  did  Reagan  react  to  it  all? 
Outwardly,  he  was  as  chipper  as 
ever,  saying,  “I’ll  remain  hopeful 
that  we  can  have  it.” 

Of  the  stock  market  turmoil,  he 
said  it  was  worrisome,  but  no  reason 
to  fear  a “recession  or  hard  times  at 
all.”  Elsewhere  in  the  White  House, 
however,  there  was  rueful  shaking  of 
heads. 

“It  has  been  a week,  hasn’t  it?” 
asked  chief  of  staff  Howard  Baker 
Jr. 

When  Reagan  left  the  White 
House  on  October  11  to  visit  his 
wife  at  the  hospital,  he  refused  to 
answer  shouted  questions  from  re- 
porters about  Iran's  Silkworm  mis- 
sile attack  on  the  American-regis- 
tered tanker  Sea  Isle  City  off 
Kuwait. 

Actually,  Reagan  had  made  his 
decision  on  how  to  retaliate  the  pre- 
vious day  after  meeting  with  his  na- 
tional security  advisers.  The  U.S. 


would  knock  out  an  oil  platform 
used  for  Iranian  military  operations 
in  the  central  Gulf. 

On  Monday,  four  U.S.  destroyers 
struck  the  Iranian  platform  with 
1,000  rounds  of  heavy  gunfire  and 
set  it  ablaze  in  what  the  administra- 
tion called  “a  measured  and  appro- 
priate response”  to  the  attack  on  the 
Sea  Isle  City.  Iran’s  UN  Ambassa- 
dor Saidrajaie  Kohrassani  said  the 
U.S.  had  opened  “an  all-out  war 
against  my  country."  All-out  war  or 
not.  it  wasn't  the  lead  story  in  the 
next  day’s  morning  newspapers. 
The  big  headlines  went  to  the  stock 
market. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
age had  plunged  a record  108.36 
points  the  previous  Friday.  But  that 
was  nothing  to  Monday’s  rapid  slide 
of  508  points. 

Some  economists  predicted  a re- 
cession, and  political  observers  saw 
trouble  ahead  for  the  Republicans, 
who  have  made  the  “Reagan  recov- 
ery” of  the  economy  a campaign 
theme. 

The  president  had  a meeting 


scheduled  with  all  six  Republican 
presidential  hopefuls  on  Tuesday, 
just  before  going  to  the  hospital  to 
visit  Mrs.  Reagan.  He  cancelled  it, 
meeting  instead  with  top  economic 
advisers,  after  which  he  ordered 
“discussions  ...  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Congress”  to  seek 
a budget  agreement.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  with  the  market  again 
headed  down,  Reagan  agreed  to 
meet  with  Democratic  leaders  of 
Congress  to  start  shaping  a budget 
that  would  “keep  spending  and  tax- 
es as  low  as  possible”-  a change 
from  his  previous  vows  to  veto  any 
tax  increase  at  all. 


RIYADH  (Reuter).  - Saudi  Arabia 
yesterday  called  for  sanctions 
against  Iran  as  the  Gulf  Arab  states 
tried  to  hammer  out  a unified  stance 
against  Iranian  attacks  on  Kuwait. 

Ministers  of  the  six-state  Gulf  Co- 
operation Council  (GCC)  met  in  the 
Saudi  capital  after  Kuwait  had  been 
hit  by  missile  fire  three  times  in  the 
past  10  days,  including  one  strike 
last  Thursday  that  knocked  out  of 
action  its  offchore  supertanker  load- 
ing terminal. 

Kuwait  and  the  U.S.,  which  has 
been  providing  naval  escorts  for 
American-flagged  Kuwaiti  tankers, 
say  the  missiles  were  Chinese-de- 
signed Silkworms  fired  by  Iran. 

Saudi  Arabia,  one  of  Kuwait's 
more  outspoken  supporters  in  this 
crisis,  issued  its  call  for  anti-Iran 
U.N.  sanctions  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  GCC  diplomatic  meet- 
ing. 

“We  are  hoping  for  a move  by  the 
UN  Security  Council  to  implement 
resolution  598,  and  we  very  much 
hope  for  sanctions  being  imposed 
against  the  Iranian  regime,”  Saudi 
foreign  minister  Prince  Saud  al-Fai- 
sal  said  in  a newspaper  interview. 

“Iran  has  violated  international 
charters  and  attacked  the  sovereign- 


ty of  Kuwait  and  continues  to  esca- 
late the  war  against  sister-state 
Iraq.”  he  said. 

Resolution  598.  passed  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  last  July,  called  for  a 
cease-fire  in  the  seven-year-old 
Iran-Iraq  war  and  said  sanctums 
could  be  imposed  against  the  party 
(hat  refuses. 

The  U.S.  favours  an  international 
arms  embargo  against  Iran,  but  that 
alternative  may  not  win  enough  sup- 
port. 

Foreign  ministers  of  the  GCC  — 
grouping  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait. 
Qatar.  Oman.  Bahrain,  and  ihc 
United  Arab  Emirates  - sought 
their  own  consensus  on  the  Kuwaiti 
emergency. 

GCC  states  have  given  varying 
degrees  of  support  to  Iraq  in  the  w ar 
but  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  un> 
clash  with  non-Arab  Iran,  which  is 
militarily  much  stronger  and  just 
across  the  1 20-mi  le-wfde  gulf. 

Gulf  diplomats  said  that  military 
action  was  clearly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  GCC.  but  that  Saudi 
Arabia  wanted  the  arum.il  to  con- 
demn Iran  as  an  aggressor  and  set 
the  stage  for  a broader  condemna- 
tion at  a planned  Arab  summit  in 
Jordan  on  November  8. 


Military  assistance  for  money 

Egypt  to  help  Kuwait 
meet  Khomeini  threat 


LONDON  (AP).  - Egypt  wfll  pro- 
vide military  assistance  to  Kuwait  in 
exchange  for  a financial  aid  pack- 
age. worth  up  to  $20  billion,  from 
Persian  Gulf  states,  the  Sunday 
Times  reported. 

The  military  help  has  already  be- 
gun. although  the  plan  is  not  expect- 
ed to  be  announced  until  the  Arab 
League  summit  meeting  in  Amman 
on  November  8,  the  newspaper  said 
in  a story  attributed  to  unnamed 
diplomatic  and  other  sources  in  the 
Gulf  and  Egypt. 

About  70  Egyptian  pilots  and  sup- 
port staff  arrived  in  Kuwait  last 
week,  joining  an  earlier  contingent 
of  Egyptian  air  defence  specialists, 
the  newspaper  said. 

They  are  working  with  Kuwaiti 
soldiers  trying  to  protect  the  country 
against  attacks  from  Iran,  which  has 
been  at  war  with  Iraq  for  seven 
years. 

"The  final  details  of  the  deal  re- 

Emergency 
in  Tahiti 
after  riot 

PARIS  (Reuter)  - A curfew  and  a 
state  of  emergency  have  been  im- 
posed for  the  first  time  on  the 
French  south  Pacific  island  of  Tahiti 
following  clashes  between  striking 
dockers  and  police,  a French  minis- 
ter said  yesterday. 

Overseas  Territories  Minister 
Bernard  Pons  said  in  a television 
interview  that  about  50  people  had 
been  arrested  in  the  capital  Papeete 
after  riots  on  Friday  in  which  dem- 
onstrators burned  shops  and  cars 
and  injured  26  people. 

The  dock  workers  went  on  strike 
on  Thursday  for  the  third  time  this 
year,  protesting  that  staffing  levels 
for  loading  ships  sailing  to  and  from 
the  nearby  nuclear  testing  site  on 
the  atoll  of  Mururoa  were  too  low. 

Pons  said  fighting  began  when  po- ; 
lice  intervened  to  “liberate”  the 
port,  paralyzed  by  the  dock  strike.  > 

Residents  on  the  island  contacted  ! 
by  telephone  from  Paris  said  calm 
bad  been  restored  on  Saturday  after 
six  hours  of  fighting.  They  said  the 
violence  had  not  spread  to  other 
parts  of  Tahiti,  a popular  tourist  re- 
sort for  hundreds- of  thousands  of 
visitors  every  year. 

"Everything  is  calm  here  now. 
and  lots  of  police  and  soldiers  are 
patrolling  the  streets,”  one  resident 
said. 


main  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  is 
already  clear  that  it  involves  Egypt 
in  a major  realignment  m the  Gulf 
region,  placing  it  on  the  side  of  Iraq 
in  its  confrontation  with  Iran.'*  the 
newspaper  said. 

The  financial  aid  package,  up  to 
$20  billion  in  interest-free  loans,  is 
being  arranged  by  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates. the  newspaper  said. 

The  Sunday  Times  said  that  com- 
ing to  Kuwait’s  aid  is"  Egypt's  long- 
sought  opportunity  to  be  accepted 
back  into  the  Arab  fold.  Egypt  was 
kicked  out  of  the  Arab  League  in 
1979  for  signing  the  peace  pact  with 
Israel. 

In  Cairo,  a Foreign  Ministry 
source  said  that  two  envoys  left  yes- 
terday for  Kuwait  with  messages 
from  President  Mubarak  who  of- 
fered full  backing  last  Thursday  af- 
ter the  Iranian  missile  strike  against 
Kuwait’s  Sea  Island  oil  terminal. 

Man  charged 

with  anti-Semitic  - , 

vandalism 

PROVIDENCE,  Rhode  Island 
(AP).-  A 32-year-old  man  was  held 
in  lieu  of  S500.000  bail  on  Thursday 
on  charges  stemming  from  vandal- 
ism against  two  synagogues  and  two 
Jewish-owned  businesses. 

Frank  Almeida,  who  was  arrested 
Wednesday  night,  was  charged  with 
four  counts  of  ethnic  or  religious 
intimidation,  a felony,  and  was  ar- 
raigned Thursday  in  district  court, 
where  police  said  they  had  “a  strong 
case”  against  Almeida. 

Monks  told  don’t 
sell  Bibles  on  Sunday 

BUCKFASTLEIGH  (Reuter). 
Monks  who  sell  Bibles  on  Sundays  at 
one  of  Britain's  beauty  spots  nave 
been  warned  by  local  officials  that 
they  are  breaking  the  law*. 

The  40  Benedictine  monks  at 
Buckfast  Abbey  on  the  edge  of 
Dartmoor,  southwest  England, 
have  fallen  foul  of  Britain's  contro- 
versial Shops  Act,  which  restricts 
the  carrying  on  of  business  on 
Sundays. 

The’ Teinbridge  District  Council 
also  reprimanded  the  monks  for  sell- 
ing other  religious  items  from  their 
souvenir  shop.  It  has  told  them  that 
they  could  be  prosecuted. 


To  Ori  and  Carol  Palled 
Congratulations  on  the 

Birth  of  Daniel 

and  to  Zmini  and  Haim  Palled 
on  the  birth  of  their  grandson. 


FLY  BIG  TO  AMERICA. 


Now  fly  a Wide  Body  Airbus  A310  to  New  York. 

Enjoy  more  comfort  in  wider,  roomier  seals  in  three 
quality  classes  - first  class  with  sleeperetts,  clipper 
class  with  only  six  across  seating,  or  economy. 
Pan-Am.  Every  morning  at  6:15  a.m.  from  Tel-Aviv  to 
Paris,  New  York,  Washington  D.C.,  Miami  and 
South  America. 

For  more  information  call  your  travel  agent  or  Pan-Am 
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The  Kin# Solomon 
Jerusalem  Hotel 
distribute* 
complimentary 
copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
to  guests  every  day. 
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E.  J’lem 
electric 
co.  --  not 
dead  yet 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Arab-owned 
Jerusalem  District  Electricity  Com- 
pany is  on  a collision  course  with  the 
government  which  will  lead  to  its 
demise  when  its  60-year  concession 
runs  out  in  about  two  months.  How- 
ever, the  fate  of  the  financially  ailing 
firm  is  still  far  from  certain. 

The  company's  board  of  directors 
has  rejected  a cabinet  plan  to  renew 
bur  reduce  its  concession  by  exclud- 
ing Jewish  neighbourhoods  and  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Bank  from  the 
JDECs  area  of  service.  The  Energy 
Ministry  has  responded  that  the 
company's  concession  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  at  the  end  of  tins 
year  and  its  entire  operations  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Israel  Electric 
Corporation. 

Ministry  officials  believe  the 
JDEC  rejection,  which  contradicts 
earlier  indications,  reflects  a rever- 
sal in  the  position  of  Jordan,  which 
now  opposes  any  change  in  the  com- 
pany concession.  They  note  that  the 
JDEC  rejection  came  after  a visit  to 
Jordan  by  company  chairman  Han- 
na Nasser,  and  say  it  is  apparently 
part  of  a Jordanian  show  of  militan- 
cy prior  to  die  forthcoming  Arab 
summit  in  Amman.  They  believe  an 
agreement  will  be  quietly  worked 
out  after  the  summit. 

The  ministry,  despite  the  bluster 
of  its  warnings,  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  the  JDEC's  operations 
in  one  form  or  another.  A bald  take- 
over would  probably  cause  unrest  in 
■the  West  Bank  and  spark  interna- 
tional protests,  ail  of  which  could 
perhaps  be  avoided  by  the  ministry's 
plan  to  reduce  the  company's  con- 
cession, to  be  ratified  by  the  Knesset 
today. 

The  plan  avoids  the  unpleasant 
aspects  of  a takeover,  but  assures 
crucial  Israeli  control.  Electricity 
supply  to  Jewish  areas  and  army 
bases  will  be  safely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Israel  Electric  Corporation.  The 
plan  legally  confirms  the  JDEC's 
purchase  of  power  from  the  IEC, 
thus  ensuring  Israeli  control  of  pow- 
er supply  to  Arab  areas  as  well,  but 
leaving  the.  work  of  meter  reading 
and  serving  clients  to  the  Arab  em- 
ployees of  the  JDEC. 

Jordan's  motives  are  less  dear.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  have  given  tacit 
approval  to  the  Israeli  plan  for  the 
JDEC.  Observers  said  at  the  time 
that  the  Jordanian  okay  reflected 
the  Overlapping-intei<ests  fin'd  delac- 
to  cooperation  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  in  a -variety'  of 'areas  in  the 
West  Bank.  (The  director-general 
of  Jordan’s  Ministry  of  Occupied 
Lands  Affairs  recently  visited  the 
area,  according  to  Palestinian  press 
reports.) 

Jordan's  current  .rejection  of  the 
Israeli  scheme  could  be  a tactical 
move  which  will  be  abandoned  after 
the  Arab  summit,  or  it  could  reflect 
Amman's  reluctance  to  help  a firm 
whose  workers’  union  is  dominated 
by  PLO  backers. 

Squeezed  between  Israel  and  Jor- 
dan is  Nasser,,  who  is  also  besieged 
by  his  militant  workers’  union  which 
is  pressing  that  he  not  give  an  inch 
on'  the  company’s  concession.  A 
large  part  of  the  workers’  pressure 
stems  from  plans  for  extensive'  lay-, 
offs  if  the  accession  is  renewed  un- 
der the  Israeli  plan. 

Nasser,  treading  carefully;  avoids 
unequivocal  predictions  about  the 
future  of  the  largest  Arab  economic 
concern  in  the  West  Bank,  which 
has  become  something  of  a national 
symbol.  “All  the  options  are  open," 
he  says,  as  December  31  draws  near. 


Jaffa’s  loveless  feud 


1 Despite  Shakespeare’s  drama  of 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
there's  no  romantic  moral  in  real- 
life  feuds  between  warring  families, 
especially  in  the  Jaffa  underworld. 

• There’s  no  tragic  love  affair  in  the 
offing  between  a Shnir  and  a Ca- 
ll eel.  Jaffa’s  version  of  the  two  Ve- 
rona families  who  finally  did  learn 
the  tragic  lesson  of  their  children, 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Blood  feuds,  like  religious  wars 
and  political  hatreds,  tend  to  have 
murky  origins.  Shakespeare  solved 
the  problem  of  reason  by  stating  in  a 
prologue  that  in  Verona  it  was  an 
"ancient  feud.” 

In  underworld  Jaffa,  which  exists 
in  a rubble-strewn  limbo  between 
the  ostentatious  wealth  of  a quasi- 
gtamorOus  “new”  - and  Jewish  - 
Jaffa  to  the  north,  and  the  humdrum 
middle  class  of  Bat  Yam  to  the 
south,  the  origins  are  clear  while  the 
events  that  mark  the  history  of  the 
feud  are  timed  to  a calendar  known 
only  in  Jaffa. 

It's  a calendar  of  trials,  entrances, 
and  exits  to  and  from  prisons,  punc- 
tuated by  assassinations,  attempted 
assassinations  and  police  arrests  for 
a day,  a week,  or  a month  of  interro- 
gation. The  involved  andthe- unin- 
volved are  both  aware  of  this  special1 
calendar,  which  is  also  known  to 
police  officers  and  social  workers. 

Like  endless  cycles  of  violence 
elsewhere,  the  uoderworid  wars  in 
Jaffa  tend  to  drag  out  into  exha  us-  - 
tion,  but  the  motives  remain  as  Jong 
as  the  principals  remain  alive.  So 
new  rounds  are  expected,  planned 
in  the  tobacco  shops  and  coffee 
houses,  nightclubs  and  storefront 
offices  where  such  things  are 
planned. 

The  key  date  in  the  decade-long 
-Sbnir-Caheel  feud  was  20  years  ago, 
when  it  began  as  an  alliance,  not  a 
war.  The  most  recent  date  is  last 
Friday,  when  someone  threw  a gre- 
nade and  fired  a submachine  gun 
into  Hassan  Caheei's  shop  on  Rehov 


Yefet.  The  shop  sells  roasted  nuts 
and  cigarettes,  candy  and  liquor, 
and  also,  according  to  some  who 
claim  to  know,  other  consumables 
to  satisfy  more  demanding  palates. 

The  alliance  began  when  Shnir's 
brother  was  killed,  and  his  sister-in- 
law  and  nephews  were  crippled.  Un- 
known assailants  had  crept  into  the 
Shnir  compound  in  Jaffa  and  buried 
hatchets  in  their  sleeping  victims’ 
heads. 

Caheei’s  brother  was-  killed  at 
about  the  same  time  - in  exactly  the 
same  place  and  by  the  exact  same 
method  as  last  Friday  night’s  mobile 
attack  on  the  family  market  on  Ye- 
fet St. 


Robert  Rosenberg 


The  two  bereaved  men,  each  with 
his  own  suspicions  about  who  might 
be  responsible,  joined  forces  then  to 
create  what  was  known  for  several 
years  as  the  “Bombers’  Gang."  Ac- 
cording to  one  underworld  source, 
“they  took  revenge  on  everyone,'’ 
figuring  that  they’d  finally  get  the 
murderers  — and  at  the  same  time, 
they  cleared  the  field  of  competition 
in  the  local  drug  market. 

But  finally,  the  police'  had  a 
breakthrough,  and  after  some  nego- 
tiations, Caheel  won  immunity,  and 
sang. 

He  explained  how  he  and  Shnir 
joined  forces,  with  Shnir  the  prime 
minister  and  Caheel  his  chief  of 
staff.  He  told  hair-raising  stories,  in 
open  court,  and  Shnir,  a dose-, 
mouthed  man,  whose  colleagues  say 
“is  a man  of  honour”  who  never 
pulled  any  triggers  or  grenade  pins, 
personally,  went  to  jail  for  conspira- 
cy. 

- The  sentence  was  12  years,  but  a 
third  was  taken  off  for  good  behav- 
iour and  this  summer,  two  weeks 


Liv  Ullmann  dedicates 
honorary  Haifa  Ph.D. 
to  Auschwitz  victim 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIED  LER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — Norwegian  film  actress 
Liv  Ullmann  was  last  night  awarded 
an  honorary  Ph.D.  by  the  University 
of  Haifa,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
memory  of  Pavel  Friedman,  a Jewish 
boy  who  was  murdered  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Auschwitz  at  the  age  of  1 1 . 

Two^yeari'  before;  m the  Tbere- 
sienstadt  gfrett  oVFaVel  wrote  a p&eitf 
about  a yellow  butterfly  that  sur- 
vived him,  which  she  often  reads  at 
her  fund-raising  appearances,  she 
told  the  press. 

“It  is  a reminder  of  what  might 
have  been  if  the  world  bad  reacted  to 
the  Nazis  in  time,”  said  die  blonde 
actress,  whose  hair,  in  a.  single  pig- 
tail, fell  over  a simple  black  dress 
with  a single  brooch  setting  off  her 
schoolgirl  figure. 

The  doctorate  was  her  seventh, 
“but-  it  is  more  significant”  because 
of  her  long  involvement  in  Israeli 
causes,  she  said. 

• To  ..mark  the  “opportunity  and 
responsibility”  it  conferred  on  her, 
she  pledged  “for  as  long  as  I shall 
earn  money”  to  finance  an  Arab 
student  at  Haifa  University,  while' 
her  Jewish  husband,  Donald  Saun- 
ders. wooJd  finance  a Jewish  stu- 
dent. 

Ullmann,  who  portrayed  Ida 
Nude!  in  a recent  film,  had  a “capti- 
vating” two-hour  meeting  with  Ida 
on  Saturday  and  found  that  she  had 
“both  the  beautiful  smile  and  the 
eyes  that  believe  they  can  change 


your  opinion”  which  she  had  por- 
trayed on  tire  advice  of  Ida’s  friends. 

Ida  is  “an  enormously  strong” 
woman,  but  at  the  moment  she  is 
“very  weak,  drained  by  the  two 
weeks  of  attention  since  her  arrival 
in  Israel,  after  so  many  yean  of 
isolation.” 

..  Nevertheless,  she  had,  declined 
' ■ tiie  suggestion  that'  she  rest.  “She' 
' refuses  to  be  silent  because'  she  feels 
it  her  duty,  now  more  than  ever,  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews, 
as  otherwise  she  wonld  feel  she  was 
abusing  her  own  liberation,” 
Ullmann  said. 

Nudel  told  her  she  would  not  leave 
Israel  “and  anyone  who  wants  to 
speak  with  her  wfl]  have  to  come 
here  to  her  homeland.” 

Ida  had  particularly  asked  her  to 
alert  the  world  to  the  danger  of  the 
new  Russian  ultra  anti-Semitic 
Pamyat  organization  which,  though 
unofficial,  enjoys  official  support, 
and  was  already  responsible  for  the 
death  of  at  least  one  Jew. 

“I  shall  warn  against  Pamyat 
whenever  I have  a public  forum, 

. because  I don’t  want  us  to  say  once 
more  in  years  to  come  that  we  didn’t 
know  or  didn’t  hear.” 

Ullmann  was  one  of  seven  reci- 
pients of  honorary  doctorates 
awarded  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  university’s 
international  board  of  governors. 

President  Herzog  attended  the 
opening  session  of  the  three-day 
meeting. 
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Regular  TV  and  Radio  scheduling  is  suspended 
due  to  the  strike  at  the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.06  Keep  Rt  8.15  School  broadcasts 
144)0  Teletext  14.05  Contact  1433  Making  Mule 


Prisoner  (part  1)  17.00  A New  Evening  -live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

8-30  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  - live  broadcast  17.30  Fables 
of  the  Green  Forest  18.00  The  Pedestrian  - film,  starring 
Maximilian  Schell  19.30  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  - roundup 
20.00  Entertainment  2 20.40  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

16.30  Cartoons  17.00  French  Hour  18.30  News  in 
Hebrew  19.00  News  in  Arabic  19.30  Kate  and  AHIe 
20.10  Falcon  Crest  21.00  News  in  English  Z1-2Q  Tusfc- 

fUQDDLEEASTTV 

1330  Another  Life  14,00  TOO  Club  14^30  Shape-Up 
15A0  Muppet  Babies  1530  Super  Book  184)0  Fraogle 
Rock  1030  Afternoon  Movie:  The  Bride  Walks  Out  184)0 
Happy  Days1JL30  Laveme  & Shirley  194)0  News  20.00 
Magnum  P.I.  21.00  Monday  Night  Football  23410  700 
Club  23^0  Another  Ufa 


RADIO 


ARMY 

6.05  University  on  the  Air830  Open  Your  Eyes -so 


In  the  Morning  104)5  Music  114)5  Right  Now  134)6 
Hebrew  hits  144)5  Dafly  sounds  184)5  Festival  songs 
15JMS  Four  in  the  Afternoon  17.00  Evening  Newsreel 
184)5  Interview  with  Tat  Afuv  Yossi  Ben  Han  an  19.05 
Hebrew  song*  20-05  Books  Gentlemen,  Books  (repeat) 
214)0  Mabst-  TV  newsreel  2130  University  on  the  Air 
(repeat)  2240  Popular  songs  234)6  The  24th  Hour 
004)5  Night  Birds -songs,  diet 

ARMY  TWO 

194)5  Radio  Radio  204)6  The  Opening  of  the  Basketball 
Season  234)5 Ail  That  Jazz 


THE  VOICE  OF  PEACE 

Regular  daily  programmes 

3.00- 6.00  Night  beat 

1 5.00- 1 640  Ksssah  Programme 
184)0-1930  Twilight  Time 
1930-21.00  Classical  Musk: 


out  of  jail.  Caheel  was  shot  twice  m 
the  stomach  but  survived.  On  Friday 
night  someone  tried  again.  It  could 
be  connected  with  the  feud,  but  a 
man  like  Caheel  has  many  enemies. 

In  the  neighbourhood  - Caheels 
and  Shnirs  have  been  living  there 
for  generations  — there  is  not  so 
much  fear,  though  that  surely  exists, 
as.  a local  conspiracy  of  silence,  in- 
duced by  loyalty. 

This  part  of  Jaffa  is  going  through 
a lot  of  changes.  Project  Renewal 
finally  decided  that  an  Arab  neigh- 
bourhood also  deserved  some  face- 
lifting, and  Arab  Jaffa  was  chosen  to 
be  the  one. 

The  criminal  element,  as  the  jar- 
gon has  it,  is  obviously  not  the  ma- 
jority. And  meanwhile.  Jewish  gen- 
trificatioh  is  pushing  at  the  edges  of 
the  Arab  neighbourhoods,  which 
have  a population,  according  to  City 
Hall  sources,  of  about  3,000. 

Grand  Turkish-era  mansions, 
leaning  helplessly  into  the!  salty  air, 
stand  apparently  empty  until  an  el- 
derly man  steps  out  through  a door- 
way and  walks  slowly  up  the  hill  to 
the  main  street  to  buy  some  ciga- 
rettes.   . 

Through  the  doorway  one  can  see 
laundiy  fluttering  in  the  breeze  and 
the  kind  of  juqk  that  children  fash- 
ion into  racing  cars  or  trains,  doll- 
houses or  palaces. 

Two  doors  down,  a Jewish  family 
is  renovating  such  a building,  plan- 
ning the  kind  of  home  that  architec- 
tural magazines  photograph. 

The  Caheel-Shnir  feud  won’t  end 
with  a tragic  love  affair.  No  Romeo 
and  Juliet  wfl]  seek  refuge  in  North 
Tel  Aviv  from  the  absurdity  of  end- 
less revenge  and  counter-revenge. 

But  another  calendar  consisting 
of  municipal  rezoning  rules  and  con- 
tractors' starting  dates,  is  intruding 
in  Jaffa.  It’s  a larger  force  than  the 
will  of  any  individual  who  insists  on 
perpetuating  a feud  that  gives  a 
neighbourhood  a bad  name.  Pro- 
gress won't  wait  for  romance  to  end 
tiie  feud. 


Colloquium  on 
joint  Israeli, 

W.  German 
research 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Over  a quarter  of  a century  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  Isra- 
el and  West  Germany  will  be; 
marked  by  a colloquium  opening  to- 
day at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  and 
continuing  tomorrow  at  the  Van 
Leer  Institute. 

^.Sgveral  hundred  researchers. from 
both*countrie$  will  take  part  in  the 
programme,  which  Is  sponsored  by  . 
the  Max  Planck  Institute,  the  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  Foundation 
and  the  Minerva  Society  for  Re- 
search. Scientific  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  began  as  a result  of 
contacts  betweeq  the  late  Prof. 
Amos  de-Shalit  of  the  Weizmann 
Institute  in  Rehovot  and  the  late 
Prof.  Wolfgang  Gentner  of  Max 
Planck. 

Cooperation  began  as  a scientific 
exchange  and  joint  research  at  the 
two  scientific  institutions,  but  later 
expanded  to  include  other  bodies, 
including  the  Hebrew  and  Tel  Aviv 
Universities  and  the  Haifa  Tecfanion 
and  most  German  universities. 

So  far,  almost  500  scientists  from 
both  countries  have  received  sup- 
port through  joint  programmes, 
which  brought  them  for  extended 
periods  to  the  labs  of  their  col- 
leagues. 

Among  the  Germans  taking  part 
in  the  Jerusalem  meeting  will  be  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Hasendeve,  secretary  of 
the  Max  Planck  Society,  and  Dr. 
Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  secretary-general 
of  the  Humboldt  Foundation. 
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Svensson  overturns  two-set  deficit  to  take  Vienna  Grand  Prix 

Mansdorf  falters  at  the  last 

....  - - - ■■ — « — 1 1 — ***•-  «■  - 


Post  Sports  Staff  lead  so  the  Swede  battled  his  way  b>  ft* 

and  agencies  determinedly  back  into  contention.  wfalBtfi  mh  pamo  rod  HwftiWwm  a 

Amos  Mansdorf  yesterday  came  In  front  of  a record  attendance  at  bemhtn.  * 

dose  to  completing  a perfect  com-  the  Vienna  Stadthalle  he  levelled  S*-*.  W.  *4. 

petitive  fortnight  but  be  stumbled  at  the  match  in  almost  as  comfortable  iw* fa Swn««‘» »«wxi Gm>4  ftri* iw 

the  last  hurdle  when  he  lost  in  the  manner  as  Mansdorf  had  won  the 

final  of  the  $155,000  Vienna  Grand  opening  two  sets,  setting  up  a thrill-  £££££  to  vi m te*  re*. 

Prix  to  Jonas  0.  Svensson  of  Sweden  ing  climax.  At  five  all  there  was  still 

in  a best-of-five  set  match  that  went  everything  to  play  for  but  then  the  -m  iws.  iwgtenfas  ft  m. 

the  full  distance.  The  score  1-6, 1-6,  Swede’s .nerves  held  firmer  and  he 

6-2,  6-3,  7-5.  captured  the  title  and  the  tbr  op****  «« » *****  * 

After  winning  “his"  local  touma-  first  prize.  Mansdorf  earned  half  the  u*  itmi  tf  uw  Soper  M in 

ment.  The  Riklis  Classic  at  Ramat  amount  as  runner-up.  * 

Hasharon  last  Saturday,  Amos,  tra-  It  is  at  the  discretion  of  any  Grand  wtjm  Ont  prize.  The  *fotarr  *** 
vellled  to  Austria  the  following  day.  tournament  organizers  to  de-  bein’*  fin*  over  uwJ«<w*tor  yrortS 
He  was  seeded  sixth  there.  termine  whether  the  final  should  be 

Mansdorf  bad  astnng  of  nine  of  or  ^ duration.  Provi-  wfchhfcinSM  pmmax  rfwt*. 
successive  Grand  Prix  victories  at  must,  however,  be  made  for  trouble  mmfog  Eater*'*  * prsi 
Ramat  Hasharon  and  in  Vienna,  ^ die  start  of  the  event.  "hkfa  bt  rarfttr  preflneJ  wwu  Mm 

beating  three  players  ranked  above  Svennson  was  the  second  Swede 

him  on  the  ATP  computer,  Araeri-  ^ win  the  tournament  after  Jan  “rot  rttremdj  opart  at  the 
cans  Brad  Gilbert  and  Jimm> r Con-  Glimins0n.  who  took  the  title  in 

nors  at  Ramat  Hasharon  and  Swede  1985.  ££££ 

Anders  Jarryd  in  Vienna.  Swmsob,  seeded  on.  admitted  ihM  luck  rapitslfee  on  tee." 

Yesterday,  Mansdorf  seemed  ibkI  played  a role  fa  Ms  unexpected  victory-  Edfer*  <m  Seram*?  **"*  ****"•£! 
bent  on  wrapping  up  another  Stun-  “Lock,  yes*  one  needs  that  too  tawte,"  he  aakt  to  taJu*  a tof  of  risks  in  order  to  hrai  LrosS, 

ning  tournament 

the  21-year-old  Swede  in  the  first  brsboi^daowriscBptoarooodZOoa tbr ATP  reflnroOQStf tte art -ta were*** -* 

two  sets.  computer  whtefa  would  be  Ibe  highest  broke  Uwfi1*  coropoiorc. 

But  Svensson  tamed  the  tables  as  *****  for  *>  ml  Tte  prerioo*  u#*x  At  a>*  womro’» 

. . j-L . „ .-ing n,  ranking  Tor  an  Israeli  player  was  in  October  ton,  England  second-seeded  bnbrkw  Wi 

his  previously  Tampant  opponent  logz  atw*.  GBdcscfa  held  22ad  spot  b>  oTAsomtea  wtmber  tfcted  ntwer  rtlc  ye 

began  to  falter.  As  smoothly  as  u*  raskfags.  day  wfam  she  upset  top  Pm  sm* 

Mansdorf  had  jumped  into  a two  set  Amos  and  doubles  partner  CaH  LwuU.fcer  5. 6-4  In  the  final  of  the  S200.W  tuuroai 


pf  Amiralfr  reached  Ow  itwi  Unsftsf  fltedoa- 
Mtt  went  bat  wm  bnacn  b fc  cnwwd 

wieners.  Mri  Pwxefl  *06  Tim  ftr 

t Tber  bat  itf  SanebR  brothm.  unite 
and  Jnrior  of  Spain.  W,  7-5. 

Tbh  h wcoud  Grand  Pri*  IWr;  be 

ww  Ins  fir»  m Cofofw  »«**■■  »**  » 

IhnSa  in  Ststtgvl  aad  WcmMry  to  1Mb  and 
«as  a Mnd-fUmBM  to  VMM  to* 

The  aopajc  S«ede  made  lieiwodoasprotTMi 

to  (985.  bextonhw  & Id  MM  « ftt 

computer  indbftto*«X  jhi  pateftlq. 


Swede’s i nerves  new  nrmer  ana  ne 

captured  the  title  and  the  525,000  ]a^  tbr>(VfIljBK  » bat  *•.  I 6m 
first  prize.  Mansdorf  earned  half  the  otim  Snpe- &«•*  ftfa. 


BASEBALL:  Twins  11,  Cardinals  5.  World  Series  tied  at  3-3 


Minnesota  win,  Series  goes  to  final  game 


first  prize.  Mansdorf  earned  half  the 
amount  as  runner-up.  * 

It  is  at  the  discretion  of  any  Grand 
Prix  tournament  organizers  to  de- 
termine whether  the  final  should  be 
of  five  or  three  set  duration.  Provi- 
sion must,  however,  be  made  for 
this  before  the  start  of  the  event. 

Svennson  was  the  second  Swede 
to  win  the  tournament  after  Jan 
Gunnatsson,  who  took  the  title  in 
1985. 

Snmsoa,  scfdcd  Wtt.  admitted  ihM  lock 
bad  played  a role  in  Ms  mcxpccfcd  victory. 
“Lock,  yes,  one  needs  that  too  to  wto,"  be  said. 

Despite  Us  fisappotolmeol.  Mansdmf  earns 
58  computer  points  for  reachlUR  the  flmd  a ad 
be  should  bow  rise  up  to  around  20  on  tbr  ATP 
computer  which  would  be  Ibe  lowest  ever 
nakhf  hr  aa  IsradL  The  previous  fcfebcst 
nuddng  Tor  ao  Israeli  player  was  b>  October 
1982  when  SUomo  GBdutefa  held  22ad  spot  ta 
the  raaktoff. 

Amos  and  doubles  partner  Carl  Lonbcrper 


TbesecomLarcded  Swnfc.  rely  tax  Mhfc  Ms. 
tatsx  serve.  MK  Leo®  b-7, 6-1.  W to  totect 
tbr  368400  Ant  prize-  Tte  victory  w U> 
bent's  first  over  I4w8  since  1st  Soper 
Grand  Mi  few  BJiimnT.  Ltnfi.  •#»  net),  to 
die  wou*  flruwatrd  Ac  actriiaitfaoc  F-Any 
with  bto  tocdiM  pawn*  bad 

trouble  returafap  Edtenc'f  sme.  a prstlua 
which  te  carter  pirflcieJ  route  Mm  Ite 
match. 

•I'm  rrtremdy  apart  to  fbr  w«  ft  tep- 
pcaed.**  Lead)  moaned  aflerwante.  "lbsdeM 
<4  chances  but  f d«n*t  make  item.  IA  bmp  to 
wio  wfaca  you  have  dwona  and  ;n»  tfoo'l 
capitalise  on  Aem." 

Edberx  stod  oo  Saturday  dm  te  wauW  hme 
to  take  a kit  of  risks  to  order  to  beat  LroA  Tbk 
be  (fid,  over  and  over. 

At  aoe  point  be  maaa«r<f  two  beartrtopptoo 
reOro  roOcys  at  the  net  - to  aucresvtod  - whkb 
broke  LcmD's  compomre. 

At  *e  women’s  Voho  C*am*c  final  to  Brtoto 
ton,  Fafind  sccopd-Modcd  Gabrlrtu  SabsHai 
of  Argentina  won  her  third  career  iftk  yester- 
day when  she  upset  top  aectM  Pam  Sbetocr  ?- 
5. 6-4  In  the  final  of  the  S2M.N6  tourwnMat. 


MINNEAPOLIS  (AP)  - Kent 
Hrbek’s  grand  slam  highlighted  a 
15-hit  barrage  as  the  Minnesota 
Twins  came  home  to  the  dome  and 
pounded  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  11- 
5 on  Saturday,  forcing  the  World 
Series  to  a seventh  game. 

The  Twins,  who  managed  just  five 
runs  and  18  hits  in  losing  three 
straight  games  in  the  brisk  weather 
at  Sl  Louis,  came  in  from  the  cold 
to  chill  the  Cardinals. 

Don  Baylor's  two-run  homer 
keyed  a four-run  rally  in  the  fifth 
inning. that  knocked  out  John  Tudor 
and  put  Minnesota  ahead  6-5.  and 
Hrbek’s  two-out  slam  in  the  sixth 
capped  the  comeback.  The  Twins 
joined  the  1956  New  York  Yankees 
as  the  only  teams  to  hit  two  grand 
slams  in  a series.  Dan  Gladden 
slammed  for  the  Twins  in  game  1. 

Tom  Brunaxzsky’s  rbi  grounder  in 


the  eighth  accounted  for  the  other 
run. 

The  home  team  has  won  the  first 
six  games.  There  has  never  been  a 
world  series  in  which  the  home  team 
won  each  game.  The  Twins’  metro- 
do  me  record  of  61-25.  including  S-ti 
in  the  post-season,  is  the  best  home 
mark  in  baseball.  St.  Louis  was  the 
top  road  team  in  the  majors. 

Tudor,  wurklng  oa  Ibree  days’  rest  Tor  tte 
first  ttoc  this  year  as  tte  Canfimk  sought  to 
win  tfadr  16th  champioMhlp.  took  * 5-2  lead 
into  the  bottom  of  the  IHtfc.  But  the  deoews  that 
Iiimm  to  1985  f ■»»»  back 

Two  years  ago.  St.  Lotos  lost  game  6 of  tte 
World  Series  on  umpire  Don  DenUnger’s  bod 
etol  and  then  Tudor  was  shtfied  in  pm  7 by 
(be  Kansas  CHy  Roytos. 

TUs  time.  Twins  ace  Frank  Viola  wfl)  pitch 
tte  wvudi  game,  most  Hkefy  against  Danny 
Cox.  Vioia  won  tte  opener  and  lost  game  4 
while  Cox,  who  would  te  ptettag  on  two  days* 
e«St  in  tte  biggest  gamble  of  manager  WMfey 
Herzog's  fllustrious  cancer,  lost  game  2 but 
came  back  to  win  the  fifth. 

Neither  Tudor  nor  Las  Striker,  who  dueled 


GYMNASTIC  CHAMPIONS  --  Soviet  Dmitri  BQozerchev  got  a 
second  lease  on. international  sporting  life  while  Romanian  teen-ager 
Aurelia  Dobre  brilliantly  entered  it  by  winning  the  all-around  titles  at 
the  world  gymnastics^ championships  in  Rotterdam,  Tbe  Netherlands 
on  Saturday. 

BQozerchev  came  back  after  his  career-threatening  car  crash  two 

years  ago  to  regain  the  tide  he  bad  captured  in  1983,  wfaen  he  was  only 
16. 

Dobre  (above),  14,  was  a virtual  unknown  before  she  came  to  the 
championships  but  dominated  immediately  with  four  perfect  scores  in 
her  last  eight  exercises.  - (Reuter) 


through  five  stories*  totougs  to  gw*  X had  it 
in  tte  ffost  »orM  series  day  pw  stew  !«84. 

StflL  k seemed  the. Cardinals  would  have 
enough  to  win  until  they  made  tte  mfatukr  to 
getting  into  ■ sing  Cert  whh  tte  Twins, 

Kirby  Puckett's  third  single,  m rbi  double 
by  Gnry  Caetfi  and  Baylor's  home  nsu  made  ft 
5-5.  Baylor  coBneded  for  Us  first  boater  since 
toning  a grand  item  against  Nfianuota  am  Aw> 
gust  23  while  with  Barton,  and  wades  stored  fisc 
importance  to  tte  dcrimated  htuer  hi  the 
Twins'  attack.  Baylor's  btaal  was  the  Hrst  by  m 
American  League  designated  httUf  since  Reg- 
g ie  Jackson  to  1978.  Tom  Bn&mmky  Mowed 
tte  booaer  with  a Slagle  that  chased  Tadar,  who 
gwenptoxnmsen  II  Mfi  In  **mi~  ptos  Hnnlm.1 
Brunansfcy  toter  slid  home  safety  on  Steve  Lorn 
tanhafs  third  straWM  hit.  thb  off  Rick; 
Horton. 

Dan  Sdsatzeder.  who  rete*ed  Straker  to  te 
toortb,  got  te  rictovy.  wbkh  wan  twtrd 
when  Hztek  homervd  in  tbr  sixth. 

UNESCORE  GAME  6 

St.  Loan  Itn^lOnX)  s . ||  2 

Mmncsou  30  DU  Ilf  X II  f.<  D 

Wimng  {wetren  Don  Sctencdcv 

Luting  puefaerr  lobe  Todor 

Hone  turn-  MsaocnMa  - Don  BjvIct.  Jtb.  iok  ml 

Kent  HM.  6th.  I three  oa) 

Ancodaocc:  55493. 


West  Ham  hold 
Manchester  United 

LONDON  (Reuier)  - Manchester 
United  missed  the  chance  to  get 
back  in  contention  with  the  English 
first  division  leaden  when  they  were 
held  to  a lacklustre'  1-1  draw  at  West 
Ham  yesterday.  J 

Tte  draw  Ml  MadrtesKr  United  on  » 
points  from  L3  games,  four  points  bebtod  Liv- 
erpool and  Queen's  M Rangers  and  two 
adrill  to  Anenal  sad  Notiteghmii  Forest. 

In  tte  Scottish  Lcagnc  Cop  final  played  at 
Hapmpden  Ml  in  from  to  71,961  crowd.  K 
sseucautrovujfal  Glasgow  Rangenwhe  pot  tte 
tetter  to  tbdr  rivals  Aberdeen.  After  fuB  time 
tte  score  was  3-3,  and  with  ao  addition  to  Ite 
score  after  extra  time,  the  match  had  to  te 
decided  on  penalty  kicks  whfeh  rongen  won  5- 


BELG1AN  SOCCER  - Wfatentag  I,  Royal 
Antwerp  5;  Andcriecht  0,  St  Trend  1;  Watt* 
gem  2,  Courtrto  I;  Beerschto  2,  Raring  Jet  •; 
Motenteek  0.  Medkeknl:  PC  Uege  4,  Chario- 
roi  2;  FC  Bruges  2,  Lokcron  I;  La  Ctumfar  1. 
Standard  Liege  8. 

Leading  positions  after  12  games;  I.  Royal 
Antwerp  19  pts,  2.  FC  Bruges.  Mechelen  boa 
M,  4.  Aaderiachg,  FCUeggbotit  17. 

ITALIAN  SOCCER  - Sunday's  matches;  A*d- 
Eno  I.  Cesena  1;  Como  3,  Ascot!  1;  Empofi  8. 
Pisa  I;  Intmurienale  2,  Jnvuiitus  I;  Pescara  0. 
Sampdoria  »;  Rama  I,  NapoU  1;  Torino  2. 
Ftoveatina  1;  Verona  0,  Milan  I. 

CRICKET  - Pakistan  beat  Sri  Lanka  by  113 
rms  in  the  World  Cop  group  8 match  to 
Fatsabbad,  Pakistan  yesterday  . 

Scores:  PUIrfWn  297  Cor  seven  fa  50  overs 
(SafimMaHt  1O0),  Sri  Lanka  184  for  right- 
NHLr  Saturday’s  games;  New  York  2.  New 
Jersey  1;  Hartford  5,  CUcago  3;  Now  York 
Rangers^,  PhBadripfeto3:  Pittsburgh  5,  BsdEs- 
lo  3;  Calgary  7,  Quebec  5;  Montreal  3.  Wash- 
taglon  2;  Edmouion  9.  Vancnover  S;  Hlnwviti 
7,  Toronto  4;  SL  Lotos  4,  Botoon  0. 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


Balt  Aaron:  Mary  Poppins  4;  Lovo  and  Death 
6 JO;  Jumpin'  Jack  Rash  8;  Paggia  Sue  Got 
Maniod  9:46;  duamnthatiim:  La  Pssssnts  do 
Sons  Souci  7;  L'Esfisae  7;  Tharase  Roquht  9; 
Derau  Uzaia  S-Mi  Edna:  Predator  430,  7, 9; 
EcRaon:  Baveriy  mts  Cop-  U 4^0.  7,  9:16; 
Habtoa  Chroma  Empire;  closed  for  renova- 
tions; Jaruaalam  Thaatro:  Dsath  of  a Sates- 
mon 7.9:30:  Jem  do  Roretteh 7.9^0;  WirT  The 
Untouchables,  430, 7,  9:15;  MKcbuB;  Shab-. 
fool  7, 9:30;  Org B:  Full  Metal  Jacket  4:30. 6 AS. 
9;  Orion  Or  1:  Home  of  the  Brave  4i30,7, 9; 
Orion  Or  2:  Memo.  King  of  Jerusalem  4^0. 7, 
9^0;  Orion  Or  Si  Wat  Gold  4^0,  7,  9;  The 
Whims*  11:15  pjn.;  Orion  Or  4«  Don’t  Give  a 
Damn  7,  9;  Back  to  the  Future  430;  Cabaret 
11:15  p-mj  Orion  Or  5:  SIM's  Gotta  Have  It 
400,  7 9;  Robocop  11:15  p.m.;  OmK  n» 
Witches  of  Eastwick  4^0,  7,  9:15;  Rom  Ex- 
treme Prajudtoe 4:30, 7. 9;  Betnnttor;  Stand  By 
M«7:1S,9:15l  • 

TEL  AVIV 

Bali  Usasln:  Late  Summer  Slues  9^0, 11.15 
pjn;  Ben  Vehnda:  The  Untouchables,  4.-30. 7, 
9^0;  BMhHuSeMtmMIr:  Mrtoe  Efrat  7;  Own 
Is  Fufl  Metri  Jachri  5,  730,  9:S0;  Chon  2: 
Burglar  5,  735,  9:50;  dron  3:  BOnd  Date  5,' 
7:35, 9dS0;  Chan  4:  Outrageous  Fortune  11, 1. 
5L  7i3S,  9-JO;  Chon  B:  Stand  By  Me  11, 1, 5,. 
735;  Angel  Heart  9:60  p.m.;  Cinema  One; 
Police  Story  5,  7:15,  9*30;  Chroma  TUnk 
Rodder  S,  7:15.  9:30;  Dokto:  Black  Widow 
7:15, 9:30;  Dtoengoff  1 : Wish  You  Were  Here 
11. 1,3, 5, 7:30, 9*J4S;  Dhmngoff  2:  The  Nemo 
of  the  Rose  11, 1 30, 430, 7:15. 9-45;  Dtzen- 
goff  3:  A Man  m Love  11, 1, 3. 6. 7:30, 0:45; 
Drive  In:  Number  One  With  a Bullet  7:15, 
9iSQ;  Sex  film,  midnight;  Eater:  Extreme 
Prejudice  5.  730.  9^0;  Gat:  The  Witches  of 
Eastwk*  730. 9^0;  Hmv  Gnirion:  38  at  4-JO. 
7^0;  8-J3Q;  Kakoteoa  ZOA  House  Chronicle 
of  a Love  Affair  4d0;  7:15.  (»&  WedJ;  DonT 
'Give  a Damn  9 JO  pjn.  (exc.  Wed];  Hod: 
Beveriy  HOto  Cop  n 5,  7:15,  930;  hiatlwu 
Frangala:  La  Collectioneuae  7:30;  Israel 
Cinematheque:  Bechet  7;  Blue  Velvet  9:30; 
Lav  1:  La  Famiglla  2,  5,  7:20,  9:50;  Lev  2z 
Manner  2,  S,  8, 10:  Lav  3:  Down  By  law  7.-50. 
10;  Mean  and  Dirty  2.  5r.  Lav  4:  Hemo,  King  to 
Jerusalem  2,  5,  7^0,  9:45;  Lfanor  Hamehn- 
tiaah:  Lady  Beware  4^0,  7:16,  9:30;  9K 
Weeks,  midnight  Ms  rim:  Crocodile  Dundee 
4:3d 7:30. 9:30;  Orty:  Good  Wife  5,7:15.9:30; 
Peries  She's  Gotta  Have  It  12, 2, 4. 7:15, 930; 
Pear:  Whiade  Blower  4:30. 7:15,  9^0;  Stm- 
haf:  Hie  Ortouchables  4:30,  7, 9.-30;  Stem: 
Raising  Arizona  5, 7:30,9:40;  TamuK.BuUshot 
730,  9:40;  Tdrolut:  The  Shop  Around  the 
Comar  6. 7:3a  9:45;  Tel  Aviv:  Number  One 
With  a Bullet  5, 7:15,930  (axe.  WedJ;  Tel  Avtv 

Pride  Up  Your  Eare  430.7:15,  9-^0; 

Zafan:  Jean  de  Ftoreoa  4-^0,7,  g-^o. 
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Amp t it tl rostra:  Ao  of  Vengeance  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Atzmon  1:  Strike  Commando  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Ataman  2i  Number  One  Whb  a Etobet 
4^0,7, 9:15;  Atzmon  3:  Norwegian  Connec- 
tion 4:30, 7. 9:15;  Chan  Hamate wtesh:  Stand 
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Hemo,  King  of.  Jentsafam  4:30,  7:15,  9:15; 
Orah:  Beverly  Hite  Cop  n,4;30. 7. 9:15;  Orty: 
The  Shop  Around  te  Comer  7.  9:T5;  Heart 
The  Witches  ofEastwiefc4:30, 7, 9:15;  HawGat. 
1:  Full  Metfll  Jacket  4:30, 6:45, 9:15;  fUv-Gzt 
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Armon:  Extreme  Prejudice  730,  9^45;  LBy:  ! 
Lady  Beware  7:15,  930;  Oasis:  Full  Meal 
jacket  7:20, 9£D;  Orduu:  Beverly  Hnis  Cop  <L  - 
430;  7:15,  9^30;  ftsv  Pan  1:  The  Witches  of 
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HBKUYA 

Dan' AecadhK  The  Uvlng  Daylights  7, 930; 
Daniel  Ha0to:AngtoHemt7,9GO;  David: The 
Secret  of  my  Success  7:16,  9^0;  Haahafc  The 
UmouchablM  430,  7,  930;  Naur  Tffarut: 
Predator  7:15. 930. 

HOLON 

Armon  Hamehudusfu  Crocodile  Dundee 
730  9^0;  Mlgdto:  FuU  Metal  Jacket  7:15, 
9^0;  Savoy:  The  Untoutebles  4.-30, 7, 930. 

BAT YAM 

Atetaot:  Beverly  HHb  Cop  & 7:15, 9:30. 

GIVATAYIM 

Hadar  7heUntouchaWe*430J  7, 9^0. 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

Bwlur  Line  SumroarB)ue»9ao  pjn.;  Tate  ft 

E»sy7. 

mryatoho 

Conmnnier  Cantra:  Photo  Roman  7. 9:15. 
PETAHTIKVA 

e.O.  Kucha)  1-The  Untouchables  430. 7:15. 
9:30;  QXL  Hecftal  2z  Beverly  Kitb  Cop  B,  5, 
7:15, 930;  O.G.  HacfnlS:  American  N(nte  UL 
S,7:15.9aa 
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GA  Ron  1:  The  Untouchables  7, 9-J30;  08. 
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A Nation’s  Fears  for  Peace  and  Prosperity 


By  R.  W.  APPLE  Jr. 

IF  there  is  one  quality  that  sets  Americans  apart 
from  most  peoples,  it  is  our  optimism.  But  the  na- 
tion’s inherent  belief  that  every  problem  has  a 
solution  and  that  things  will  turn  out  for  the  best 
was  sorely  tested  last  week  by  a rat-tat-tat  of  events 
that  suggested  even  to  the  sunniest  among  us  that 
. things  might  be  sliding  out  of  control. 

Neither  peace  nor  prosperity  seems  so  assured 
today  as  it  did  a scant  seven  days  ago.  before  the  twin 
jolts  of  escalating  violence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
plummeting  prices  qiuWalLSrreet  on  Monday  and.  be^ 

. ' fore  ihe  news’frOrrjjMc^coX  Qn'Friday  that  taerewas" 
.-"■no  arms  agreement  yei  and  no  arrangement  for. a.. 
November  summit  meeting  that  had  seemed  a cer-' 
tainty. 

The  pa roxy ms  m the  world’s  financial  markers, 
bad  enough  in  their  obliteration  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
wealth  for  individuals  and  universities  and  pension 
funds,  were  perhaps  even  worse  in  their  seemingly 


irrational  nature.  In  an  era  of  specialized  expertise 
and  of  a computer-driven  explosion  in  information, 
the  experts  and  the  computers  neither  predicted  the 
sickening  collapse  of  stock  prices  or  explained  it  with 
any  conviction  or  consistency. 

Some  Americans,  especially  the  victims  of  the 
pockets  of  blight  that  have  persisted  amid  the  Reagan 
prosperity,  saw  a certain  rough  justice.  They  tended 
to  gloat  on  the  prospect  of  young  people  with  $400,000 
salaries  suddenly  shorn  df  their  BMW's,  their  car 
phones,  their  million-dollar  cooperative  apartments. 
An  assembly-line  worker  in  Pontiac,  Mich..  Ben  Ham- 
per. encapsulated  the  feeling  when  he  told  a reporter, 
-.‘‘lygMehfaanice  week  for  the  have-riots.”  * 7 - « 

CTBlOpthersrihar  seemed  a Short-sigh  tedap- 
proach:  sensed  that  the  stock  market's  terrible 

vulnerability  was  also  (heirs;  after  all.  that  arcane 
mathematical  abstraction  called  the  Dow- Jones  in- 
dustrial average  has  been  made  as  familiar  as  the 
time  check  and  the  weather  forecast  by  radio  and 
television.  Even  for  those  without  investments  and 
without  economic  sophistication,  "up-up-up' ' eventu- 


ally becomes  synonymous  with  good  times  and 
"dawn -down-down"  with  bad.  And  there  is  some  sub- 
stance in  such  folk  wisdom.  Neither  corporations  nor 
individuals  are  likely  to  keep  spending  as  liberally  if 
they  are  deeply  troubled  about  what  they  may  be 
worth  next  month  or  next  year,  and  slower  spending 
can  lead  rather  rapidly  to  a recession. 

For  people  in  their  20's  and  30’s,  1987  may  assume 
as  much  emotional  freight  as  1929.  They  grew  up  with 
no  direct  experience  of  the  Great  Crash  and  the  Great 
Depression,  of  course.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  now 
are  brought  up  with  tales  of  savings  wiped  out  and  ca- 
reers destroyed.  Such  searing  experiences  are  never 
forgotten;  ixrpke're  in  Florida  reported  Iasi  week  that 
few  retirees  were  caught  this  time  with  their  money 
in  the  stock  market. 

Locking  for  Leadership 

Assaulted  by  uncertainly,  Americans  big  and 
small  looked  to  the  White  House  for  leadership,  and 
they  found  little.  President  Reagan  at  first  sounded 
like  Herbert  Hoover.  Hoover  said  in  1929  that  "the 


, . . as  Gorbachev  Jolts 
Reagan’s  Hopes  for 
A Summit  This  Year 


By  DAVID  K.SHIPLER 

Brussels 

THE  patient,  plodding  tempo  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz’s  diplomacy  has  just 
carried  him  gamely  through  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  nine  frustrating  days. 
yielding  only  subtle  accomplishments  amid  the  over- 
whelming impression  of  defeat.  He  reported  no 
progress  in  his  efforts  to  revive  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  And  in  Moscow,  he  was  stunned  by  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev's  refusal  to  set  a date  for  visiting  Wash- 
ington. The  Americans  thought  the  Soviet  leader  had 
agreed  last  month  to  schedule  the  trip  this  year. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Gorbachev  set  difficult  conditions 
for  holding  the  meeting  with  President  Reagan,  seem- 
ing to  insist  that  the  President  must  first  agree  to 
limit  testing  and  development  of  his  space-based  de- 
fensive weapons  program,  "Star  Wars."  This  Mr. 
Reagan  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do,  jeading  Amer- 
ican officials  to  speculate  that  the  Soviet  leader  was 
using  the  summit  to  put  pressure  on  the  President 
Yesterday  Mr.  Reagan  insisted  that  he  was  "in  no 
hurry,  and  we  certainly  will  not  be  pushed  into  sacri - 
ficing  essential  interests  just  to  have  a meeting." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  kept  the  negotiations  moving  by 
presenting  new  proposals  for  ceilings  on  various  cate- 
gories of  long-range  nuclear  weapons.  But  their  effect 
would  be  to  require  a restructuring  of  United  States 
strategic  forces  by  sharply  reducing  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  just  as  the  American  pro- 
posals would  require  the  Russians  to  reduce  severely 
their  overwhelming  reliance  on  land-based  missiles. 

However,  the  disappointment  over  the  absence  of 
a summit  date  masked  the  progress  made  on  arms 
control,  an  exemplary  result  of  Mr.  Shultz’s  gradual, 
persistent  approach.  A timetable  was  agreed  upon  for 
dismantling  Soviet  and  American  medium-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles,  and  the  dispute  over  72  West 
German  Pershing  missiles  seemed  to  be  settled.  A 
few  problems  remained  in  establishing  verification 
procedures,  but  Mr.  Shultz  said  he  was  sure  a treaty 
could  be  completed  and  signed  without  delay.  The 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze, 
also  emphasized  that  important  progress  had  been 
made  toward  completing  this  missile  accord. 

Yesterday  in  Brussels,  Mr.  Shultz  told  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers:  "I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have  it 
at  a summit,  but  If  there  isn’t  a summit  to  do  it  in  a 
timely  fashion,  we'll  look  for  some  other  way  to  do  it." 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. ex' 
pressed  "disappointment"  about  the  summit  set- 
back (Chance  to  alter  a grim  view  of  U.S.,  page  3).  but 


he  added  that  finishing  the  ireaty  was 
now  “a  small-print  deal." 

Surprise  seems  to  be  a specialty 
of  Mr.  Gorbachey’s.  But  there  are 
rarely  surprises  from  Mr.  Shultz.  His 
persistent,  incremental  technique  of 
chipping  away  at  international  prob- 
lems has  earned  him  a reputation  of 
stolid  predictability.  At  times,  the 
process  of  negotiation  seems  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  the  goal  of  agree- 
ment And  unlike  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
who  delighted  in  dramatic  shuttle  di- 
plomacy, Mr.  Shultz  displays  re- 
markable tolerance  for  the  small, 
seemingly  inconsequential  steps  of 
which  gradual  progress  is  made. 

He  illustrated  the  point  with  a 
metaphor  as  he  sat  on  his  plane  en  | 
route  to  Israel.  Searching  for  a for-  < 
mula  for  Middle  East  peace,  he  said, 

"is  sort  of  like  there’s  a room,  and 
you’ve  got  furniture  in  it  and  some 
paintings  on  the  wall,  and  that’s  all  a disappoi: 
you've  got.  And  people  have  been 
struggling  with  that  room  for  years,  ’ 

and  that’s  all  they’ve  got.  So  you  try 
to  rearrange  the  furniture.  Some- 
times if  you  rearrange  it,  put  the  pic- 
tures on  different  walls  and  so  on,  it  looks  different,  it 
has  more  appeal.’’  A reporter  remarked:  "the  Shultz 
shuffle."  And  Mr.  Shultz  laughed. 

For  the  last  several  years,  Arab-Israel  peace  ef- 
forts have  been  stuck  on  what  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
calls  “modalities,"  King  Hussein  is  a vulnerable 
leader  of  a weak  country,  and  in  a region  where  ne- 
gotiating with  Israel  is  still  taboo,  he  feels  he  needs  an 
international  conference  with  Soviet  participation  to 
legitimize  direct  talks  with  Israel  about  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank.  Yet,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  King 
has  already  spent  hours  in  face-to-face  meetings  with 
Israeli  officials.  He  is  searching  for  a way  to  do  openly 
what  he  has  been  doing  privately  for  many  years. 

Shrinking  the  Peace  Table? 

But  Israel,  governed  since  1984  by  an  odd  coali- 
tion of  political  rivals,  is  divided  and  therefore  para- 
lyzed on  the  international  conference  Idea.  Foreign 
Minister  Shimon  Peres  of  the  Labor  Party,  meeting 
secretly  in  London  with  King  Hussein  last  spring, 
came  to  an  understanding  with  him  on  the  structure 
and  limited  powers  of  a conference.  But  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yitzhak  Shamir,  who  heads  the  Likud  bloc,  rejects 
a conference  as  an  invitation  to  undue  Soviet  irtflu- 


A disappointed  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  in  Moscow 
announcing  the  failure  to  arrange  a summit  date. 


ence  over  the  process.  They  are  at  such  odds  with  one 
another  that  Mr.  Shultz  was  forced  to  meet  with  them 
separately  on  this  trip. 

The  latest  rearrangement  of  the  furniture  is  an 
idea  for  a limited  “conference"  that  would  include 
only  (he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
whose  auspices  Israel  and  Jordan  could  negotiate. 
But  Mr.  Shamir  reportedly  attached  such  stringent 
conditions  to  accepting  Soviet  participation  — includ- 
ing complete  freedom  of  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews 
— that  it  struck  American  officials  as  little  more  than 
a new  way  for  Mr.  Shamir  to  say  no. 

Underlying  the  disagreement  over  procedures  is 
a substantive  disagreement  over  what  is  negotiable. 
Mr.  Peres  has  indicated  a willingness  to  trade  some 
control  of  territory  for  a peace  treaty,  while  Mr. 
Shamir  is  devoted  to  perpetual  Israeli  sovereignty 
over  the  West  Bank.  Indeed,  so  little  hope  was  at- 
tached to  the  latest  plan  that  Mr.  Shultz  did  not  even 
raise  the  issue  with  Mr.  Shevardnadze  or  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, leaving  if  to  lower-level  negotiators. 

The  Jerusalem  Post' published  a front-page  photo- 
graph last  week  of  Mr.  Shultz  climbing  out  of  a hotel 
swimming  pooL  Next  to  him  was  a sign  that  read, 
"Deep  Water.’  But  at  least  he  was  emerging 


fundamental  business  of  the  country ...  is  on  a sound 
and  prosperous  basis";  Mr.  Reagan's  versions 
ranged  from  "the  underlying  economy  remains 
sound"  to  "there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  economy." 
There  was  no  television  speech  to  rally  the  couni ry 
like  the  President’s  moving  elegy  on  the  day  the  Chal- 
lenger spacecraft  was  destroyed.  For  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  week,  the  While  House  put  out  wildly  conflicting 
statements  on  Mr.  Reagan's  willingness  to  address 
tax  increases  as  well  as  spending  cuts  in  trying  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit. 

And  when  the  President  finally  announced  in  a 
news  conference  Thursday  evening  that  he  would  put 
taxes  on  the  negotiating  table  with  Congress,  he* 
resembled  a small  boy  who.  having  been  browbeaten 
by  his  parents  into  eating  broccoli,  holds  his  nose 
while  doing  it.  The  performance  did  little  to  reassure 
the  markets.  But  White  House  insiders  said  that  get- 
ting Mr.  Reagan  to  go  even  as  far  as  he  did  had  taken 
an  all-out  effort  by  both  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  and  James  A.  Baker  3d,  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  two  noted  persuaders. 

The  very  next  day.  the  President  was  bashing  the 
Congress  again  for  creating  economic  uncertainty.  In 
his  radio  speech  yesterday,  he  said  that  "all  sides 
must  contribute"  to  the  process  of  deficit-reduction, 
but  he  also  pictured  the  Democrats  as  the  creators  of 
ever-larger  deficits.  Those  deficits  are  blamed  by 
many  Wall  Street  analysts  for  the  market  turbulence’; 
cooperation  between  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
is  seen  as  a prime  requisite  for  confidence-building. 

A deal  between  the  President  and  the  Democrats 
who  control  the  Congress  now  seems  at  least  possible, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  trim  the  deficit  much  more  than 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  would  have  done 
anyway.  Mr.  Reagan  seems  more  like  a lame  duck 
than  ever,  and  Washington’s  vituperative  political 
gossips  have  begun  using  the  dreaded  word  "irrele- 
vant” about  him.  Understandably  enough,  given  its  20 
years  in  the  wilderness  following  the  last  Wall  Street 
cataclysm,  his  party  is  apprehensive  and  increasingly 
divided  as  to  both  tactics  and  strategy,  both  for  now 
and  for  the  Presidential  election  of  1988. 

Prospects  Overseas 

The  President's  and  the  Republicans'  best 
chances  for  a comeback  lie  overseas.  But  while  the 
naval  bombardment  of  an  oil  platform  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  went  down  well  with  the  American  public,  ac- 
cording to  public  opinion  polls,  it  seems  to  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  level  of  violence 
in  the  region  and  that  may  hurt  m the  long  run.  The 
goal  was  to  deter  Iran  from  using  its  Chinese-made 
Silkworm  missiles,  but  others  were  launched  almost 
at  once.  They  hit  targets  in  Kuwait,  the  little  country 
that  United  States  operations  in  the  Gulf  were  de- 
signed, In  part,  to  protect  (The  Iranian  view  nf  the 
gulf  war.  page  3.) 

How  could  Washington  guarantee  that  American 
• forces  would  not  be  drawn  in  ever  more  deeply?  For 
that  matter,  what  use  were  any  conventional  calcula- 
tions, given  Iranian  zealotry?  The  President  made  his 
goals  crystal-clear  in  the  Grenada  invasion,  admit- 
tedly i much  simpler  operation,  but  few  Americans 
know  much  of  either  the  aims  or  the  options  m the 
gulf.  In  this  matter  as  in  others,  such  as  the  failed 
nomination  of  Judge  Robert  H.  Boric  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Reagan  has  wasted  his  most  valuable  asset 
— his  reputation  for  calm,  common-sense  leadership. 
(The  final  vole  on  Judge  Borfc,  page  4.) 

An  agreement  to  scrap  short-  and  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  and  a schedule  for  a summit  confer- 
ence in  Washington  next  month  to  sign  it  would  have 
helped  to  dispel  last  week's  anxiety,  and  until  the  last 
minute,  the  Administration  thought  it  would  get  both. 
Though  progress  was  made,  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  was  not  quite  able  to  wrap  up  the 
missile  agreement  during  his  two-day  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Russian  leader, 
stunned  Mr.  Reagan  by  saying  he  wasn’t  willing  to  set 
a date  for  a visit  until  the  deadlock  over  the  "Star 
Wars"  defense  system  had  been  broken. 

The  gravity  of  the  setback  was  unclear,  in  a 
policy  sense.  But  its  psychological  impact  was  disqui- 
eting to  Washington  and  to  the  country  as  a whole  be- 
cause both  had  been  assured  by  experts  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev was  coming,  just  as  both  had  been  told  that 
stock  market  panics  were  but  memories  of  a distant, 
ignorant  past.  Even  Mr.  Reagan,  ever  cautious  in 
dealing  with  the  Russians,  had  waxed  eloquent  about 
inviting  the  Soviet  leader  to  visit  "our  1,500-foot  adobe 
shack  that  was  built  in  1872,  and  let  him  see  how  a 
capitalist  leader  spends  his  holidays." 

Nothing  seemed  very  certain  any  longer,  and  (hat 
is  not  a condition  that  America  has  ever  found  com- 
fortable. 
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Dispute  Over  the  Contras 


The 

World 


For  Bishops  and  Sandinistas, 
There’s  No  Reconciliation 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


Managua,  Nicaragua 

LFLETS  circulating  in  some 
Nicaraguan  war  zones  show 
a photograph  of  President 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra 
shaking  hands  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  primate,  Miguel  Cardinal 
Obando  y Bravo.  Behind  the  two 
men,  who  have  been  vigorous  adver- 
saries for  years,  is  a Nicaraguan 
flag.  The  message  is  simple:  “Come 
home.  Accept  amnesty." 

The  leaflets  are  intended  to  per- 
suade foot  soldiers  in  the  United 
States-backed  contra  guerrilla  force 
to  surrender  and  return  to  civilian 
life.  The  photo  was  taken  on  the  day 
that  Mr.  Onega  named  Cardinal 
Obando  to  head  the  National  Recon- 
ciliation Commission,  which  was  es- 
tablished under  terms  of  the  regional 
peace  agreement,  to  verify  compli- 
ance. The  picture  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  two  men  had  reached  a sig- 
nificant agreement  — which  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

The  accord  provided  for  Catholic 
church  representation  on  the  com- 
mission, but  its  bishops,  much  to  the 
Sandinista  Government’s  consterna- 
tion, have  refused  to  call  on  the  con- 
tras to  stop  fighting.  They  maintain, 
as  they  have  for  years,  that  the  con- 
tras are  motivated  by  legitimate 
grievances.  Their  view  directly  con- 
tradicts that  of  the  Government, 
which  insists  that  the  contras  are  a 
tool  of  the  United  States  rather, than 
an  expression  of  genuine  discontent. 
As  the  argument  continued,  more 
young  Nicaraguans  were  dying  in  in- 
tense fighting.  Hundreds  have  been 
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killed  since  the  peace  accord  was 
signed  on  Aug.  7.  It  is  to  begin  to  take 
effect  Nov.  7.  In  addition  to  establish- 
ing the  reconciliation  commission, 
the  agreement  calls  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  political  freedom  and  an 
end  to  support  for  guerrillas  fighting 
to  overthrow  neighboring  regimes. 
When  Mr.  Ortega  named  Cardinal 
Obando  to  head  the  reconciliation 
commission,  he  raised  hopes  that  the 
long-running  feud  between  the  bish- 
ops and  the  Sandinistas  might  be 
easing.  The  Government  allowed  one 
of  Cardinal  Obando's  principal  ad- 
visers, the  Rev.  Bismarck  Carballo, 
to  return  from  forced  exile,  together 
with  another  priest.  Then  it  allowed 
Father  Carballo  to  reopen  the  Catho- 
lic radio  station,  which  had  been  shut 
since  January  1986. 

Letters  to  the  Cardinal 

As  it  has  turned  out,  however, 
these  steps  have  not  been  followed 
by  broad  new  concessions  to  the 
church.  Indeed,  the  Government  has 
refused  to  advance  further  in  meet- 
ing the  hierarchy's  demands.  It  has 
declined  to  lift  bans  on  18  other 
exiled  priests  and  last  week,  the  In- 
terior Ministry  forbade  the  church 
radio  station  to  broadcast  news.  The 
notification  carte  one  minute  before 
the  first  news  program  was  to  be 
transmitted. 

Curbs  on  freedom  of  expression 
for  the  station  are  only  a small  part 
of  the  continuing  conflict.  At  the  bish- 
ops* headquarters  in  Managua,  a 
new  pile  of  mail  arrives  each  day 
consisting  mainly  of  letters  from 
relatives  of  prisoners.  The  writers 
ask  Cardinal  Obando  to  transmit 
their  cases  to  the  Government  in 


hopes  that  their  relatives  will  be  re- 
leased as  part  of  an  amnesty  tied  to 
the  peace  accord.  Church  officials 
have  thus  far  presented  the  names  of 
about  4,000  prisoners  to  authorities, 
and  are  asking  that  everyone  in  jail, 
except  people  convicted  of  common 
crimes,  be  freed. 

“It  would  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
many  Nicaraguan  families  if  the 
Government  would  issue  a broad 
amnesty."  the  Cardinal  and  the  bish- 
ops said  last  month.  “Every  one  of 
these  prisoners  has  a mother,  father, 
wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters  and 
other  relatives,  and  the  haired  that 
grows  within  them  is  becoming  insti- 
tutionalized in  the  country,  a blind 
current  of  blood  -and  rancor  which 
threatens  to  submerge  us  in  an  interr  * 
minable  chain  of  vengeance." 

The  Government  takes  a very  dif- 
ferent view.  It  says  the  prisoners, 
who  include  several  thousand  for- 
mer members  of  the  defeated  Na- 
tional Guard  and  thousands  of  others 
convicted  by  Sandinsta  “people’s 
tribunals"  on  charges  of  aiding  the 
contras,  are  enemies  of  the  people. 
Sandinista  groups  have  marched  to 
oppose  amnesty  for  the  prisoners 
and  senior  leaders  have  spoken 
against  any  large-scale  release. 

Unilateral  Cease  Fire 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
said  the  prisoners  were  paying  for 
great  amounts  of  suffering  they  had 
inflicted  on  (heir  countrymen.  "This 
river  of  blood,  this  lake  of  tears,  this 
pain  requires  our  deepest  respect.’’ 
Mr.  Borge  .said  in  a speech  in  Mala- 
ga Ipa  last  Sunday. 

The  bishops  are  also  directly  at 
odds  with  the  Government  over  the 


. J P Pirturrs  Artarri  Rrfilr* 

Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y Bravo  heads  Nicaragua's  reconciliation  panel,  but  he  opposes  the  Sandinistas. 


question  of  how  to  end  the  fighting. 
The  Sandinistas  have  vowed  never  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States- 
backed  contras,  so  Cardinal  Obando 
has  offered  to  serve  as  an  intermedi- 
ary. But  the  Government  says  that 
indirect  negotiations  are  no  more  ac- 
ceptable than  direct  negotiations, 
and  has  added  that  it  will  not  make 
use  of  the  Cardinal's  services.  Cardi- 
nal Obando,  meanwhile,  is  in  Rome 
a I lending  a synod  of  bishops.  Aides 
said  he  was  prepared  to  return  ir 
called,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
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expecting  surh  a call. 

The  Government  has  sought  to  end 
the  war  by  decreeing  unilateral 
cease-fires  in  small  zones,  and  by 
asking  priests  and  other  vivilians  to 
travel  to  contested  areas  to  persuade 
contra  soldiers  to  turn  in  their  arms. 
The  insurgents  have  made  clear  that 
such  missionaries  are  not  welcnme. 
and  have  detained  at  least  three  of 
them.  Instead  of  condemning  the  in- 
surgents. Nicaragua’s  bishops  have 
insisted  that  rhe  contras  be  invited  to 
a new  round  of  talks  among  political 
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groups  m Nicaragua.  And  m their 
most  recent  statement,  the  bishops 
called  for  an  end  to  "the  forced  re- 
cruitment of  our  young  people”  into 
the  army  — just  as  rhe  army  was  m 
the  midst  of  drafting  30.000  men  born 
in  1960.  These  stands  are  considered 
close  to  treason  hv  some  Govern- 
ment leaders.  Mr.  Ortega  normallv 
refers  to  the  contras  as  criminal 
mercenaries.  But  to  the  bishops  they 
are  simply  "Nicaraguans  who  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment.” 
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‘Half  Democracy’  Works  Its  Way 

In  Japan,  the  Less  Popular  Man  Wins 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


ML  JAPANESE  political  scientist.  1 
Matsushita,  wrote  a few  yea  rs  a f 
Japan  should  be  considered  a 
« » democracy.” 

This  is  a country,  he  noted,  where  facti 
{he  perennially  ruling  party  accept  on  faitl 
right  to  take  turns  at  the  helm.  Political  r 
Professor  Matsushita  said,  is' that  Japan 
one-parly  dictatorship  that  permits  the  exii 
of  opposition  parties." 

While  Japanese  may  shrink  from  the  i 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  full  democracy,  the 
tion  last  week  of  their  next  Prime  Mi 
showed  how  little  say  they  have. 

If  opinion  polls  were  even  remotely  acci 
they  regarded  their  new  leader,  Noboru  Tal 
ta.  as  the  least  popular  and  least  comt 
among  three  main  candidates  for  the  posi 
then,  they  never  were  asked  for  their  opini 
the  people  who  really  count,  the  elders  of  tto 
eral  Democratic  Party. 

Their  assignment  was  to  choose  a new  1 
president,  who  automatically  would  be 
Pnme  Minister.  They  could  have  put  the  m 
to  a vote  of  the  445  Liberal  Democratic  men 
J?  , r!,aJ!*em*.but  decided  against  it  out  ol 
tnat  a ballot  would  create  lingering  division 
stead,  the  three  candidates  tried  to  strike  a 


among  themselves. 

But  they  failed.  Their  final  solution  was  a Lib- 
eral Democratic  version  of  one-man,  one-vote. 
The  one  man  was  the  incumbent  Prime  Minister, 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone,  who  was  given  free  rein. 

His  vote  was  for  Mr.  Takeshita,  an  old-styfe 
politician  who  is  in  many  ways  Mr.  Nakasone’s 
opposite  — a wheeler-dealer  who  believes  in  cau- 
tious compromise  and  considers  it  best  not  to 
speak  his  mind  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Mr. 
Takeshita  will  be  formally  designated  party 
president  on  Oct.  31,  a day  after  Mr.  Nakasone’s 
term  expires,  and  installed  as  Prime  Minister  by 
Parliament  on  Nov;  6.  • 

As  Japan’s  leader,  he  will  hold  one,  of  the  most 
“'important  positions  of  dubious  influence  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  His  influence  is  dubious 
because  it  is  not  particularly  personal.  It  is  the 
party  as  a whole,  along  with  an  entrenched  Gov- 
ernment bureacuracy,  that  determines  Japan's 
direction.  The  Prime  Minister  basically  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Although  many  Japanese  have  found  it  pleas- 
ant to  have  a relatively  vigorous  leader  like  Mr. 
Nakasone.  they  also  recognize  that  the  country 
has  goi  along  very  well  under  many  leaders  who 
wield  great  power  at  home  and  abroad  while  re- 
maining, personally,  faceless  men,  although 
faceless  does  not  mean  powerless. 

In  no  other  major  industrialized  democracy  is 
there  a ruling  clique  like  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  governed  for  32  years  and 


shows  signs  of  being  able  to  stay  on  for  32  years 
more.  Virtually  the  only  significant  function  for 
the  opposition  — a weak  collection  of  Socialists, 
Communists  and  centrists  backed  by  a Buddhist 
sect  — is  to  seek  out  and  check  potential  ruling- 
party  excesses. 

The  Japanese  requirement  for  broad  consen- 
sus means  that  ami-Govemment  forces  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  on  important  issues.  Some- 
times,  they  can  combine  to  unravel  Government 
initiatives,  as  they  did  earlier  this  year  when,  led 
by  the  Socialist  Party,  they  killed  a proposed  new 
sales  tax. 

Still,  true  power  lies  with  rival  factions  of  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  unified  by  personal 
loyalties  and  self-interests,  not  ideology.  Basical: 
ly,  theirs  is  ward  politics  conducted  on  a national 
level. 

; The  party's  strength  is  its  flexibility  in  adapt- 
ing to  new  national  needs  and  to  the  demands  of 
members  who  cover  a spectrum  from  right-wing 
ultra-nationalists  to  moderate  liberals.  In  the 
1970’s,  it  yielded  to  public  pressure  for  expanded 
welfare  systems  and  other  expensive  services.  In 
the  cost-conscious  1980’s,  it  has  preached  belt- 
tightening.  turning  over  to  private  hands  such 
important  agencies  as  the  deficit -hounded  na- 
tional rail  ways. 

The  Price  of  Rice 


Over  the  years.  Liberal  Democrats  have  been 
especially  adroit  in  juggling  the  competing  inter- 
ests of  big  businesses,  small  enterprises,  farm- 
ers, exporters,  city  dwellers  and  suburban  com- 
muters.  Lately;  the  ruling  party  has  begun' to' 
turn  away  from  the  farm,,  its  traditional  support 
base,  and  to  speak  out  clearly  in- behalf  of  urban 
consumers. 

An  example  of  this  came  last  summer.- when  : 
the  Government  cut  its  subsidy  to  rice  farmers 
by  6 percent,  the  first  reduction  in  three  decades. 
The  subsidy  not  only  has  kept  Japanese . rice 
prices  far  above  world  levels  but  has  also  con- 
tributed to  soaring  land  costs.  Farmers  qre  not 
happy  about  the  party's  shift,  of  course,  but  they 
also  recognize  that  it  was  inevitable  and  that 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

The  party  has  ruled  for  so  long  that  it  amounts 
to  a shadow  government.  It  has  committees  to 
study  major  issues,  and  in  some  instances  their 
expertise  rivals  that  of  Government  agencies.  In 
addition,  Liberal  Democratic  politicians  have 
steadily  gained  power  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
men!  bureaucrats,  traditionally  the  source  of 
Japanese  authority.  Experts  say  that  with  over- 
seas pressures  mounting  for  Japan  to  change  its 
eamomic  ways,  only  political  leaders  can  reran- 
cue  dif  erenas  among  competing  ministries, 
and  do  it  fast. 


i ■[  exclusion  irom  the  selection  of  a hi 
leader,  the  absence  of  a signficam  reform 
ment  suggests  they  are  content  to  let  m 
rest  so  long  as  their  prosperity  continue 
party's  grip  on  the  national  consciousnes 

shown  in  last  year's  elections. 

Theoretically,  Liberal  Democratic  carid 
should  have  fared  poorly.  Unemploymen 
up,  and  a suddenly  strong  yen  threaten! 
ports.  Yet  the  party  won  big.  In  the  end,  Jap 
concluded  that  the  only  ones  who  can  help 
ot  ? L'berai  Democratic-made  mess  a 
Liberal  Democrats  themselves. 


Refugee  Flood 


Tamil  college  students  who  escaped  fighting  in  Jaffna,  Sri  Lanka. 


Tamil  Resistance  Wanes 


INDIAN  troops  were  winning  the 
real  estate  in  their  battle  with 
Tamil  guerrillas  last  week,  but 
their  main  political  target,  Velupillai 
Prabakaran,  commander  of  the 
separatist  - Liberation  Tigers  of 
Tamil- Eelam,  reportedly  escaped  to 
fight  anoLher  day.  After  a two-week 
siege,  8,000  Indian  soldiers  .were  said 
to  have  captured  all  but  a few  pock- 
. ets  of  resistance  in  Jaffna,  the  north- 
ern stronghold  of  Sri  Lanka's  Tamil 
minority.  Yesterday,  the  Indians 
said  they  were  still  encountering  "a 
lot  of  sniping." 

More  than  600  guerrillas  and  100 
Indian  soldiers  have  been  killed,  In- 
dian officials  said.  With  few  excep- 
tions, however,  journalists  were 
barred  from  the  area,  so  the  claims 
could  not  be  verified.  With  informa- 
tion tightly  controlled,  support  for 
the  rebels  seemed  to  be  waning 


among  the  tens  of  millions  of  Tamils 
of  the  southern  Indian  state  of  Tamil 
.Nadu;  such  support  was  a major 
concern  for  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Indians  attacked  anew  after  Mr. 
Prabakaran  backed  away  from  a 
promise  to  surrender  weapons,  and 
guerrilla  attacks  resumed  against 
members  of  Sri  Lanka's  ethnic  ma- 
jority. the  Sinhalese. 

India  has  dispatched  20,000  sol- 
diers, many  of  them  ethnic  Tamils, 
to  enforce  the  agreement  signed  by 
the  two  countries  July  29.  Mr.  Praba- 
karan had  been  promised  a leading 
role  in  a more  fully  automonous  re- 
gional government.  Meanwhile,  an 
estimated  500,000  refugees  have  fled 
from  northern  and  eastern  Sri-Lanka 
in  the  last  three  weeks.  Ninety  thou- 
sand refugees  from  earlier  phases  of 
the  four-year-old  conflict  were  al- 
ready living  in  camps. 


Verbatim:  Nature  and  the  Poor 


‘Those  who  are  poor  and  hungry  will  often  destroy 
their  immediate  environment  in  order  to  survive. 
They  will  cut  down  their  forests.  Their  livestock 

will  overgraze  the  grasslands.  And  in  growing 

numbers  they  will  crowd  into  congested  cities. 
They  will  overuse  marginal  land. 

What  is  needed  is  the  injection  of  more  resources  to 
enable  the  developing  countries  to  formulate 

development  programs  that  have  environmental 
safeguards,'  . 

Robert  G.  Mugabe 

Prime  Minister  of  Zimbabwe, 

atthe  United  Nations,  calling  for  increased  ' . . 

Western  aid.  ’ 
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Teheran’s  Strategic  Considerations 


Toward  the  Center 


By  YOUS5EF  M.  IBRAHIM 

|_..f  PARIS 

RAN,  an  old  hand  at  byzantme  maneu- 
vers, is  resorting  to  an  ancient  tactic  to 
deal  with  its  many  enemies:  divide  and 
rule,  or  at  least  create  confusion  and 
hesitation. 

By  swiftly  retaliating  with  a missile  attack 
of  its  own  last  week  after  the  United  States 
had  attacked  three  of  its  oil  platforms,  Iran 
punched -a  hole  in  the  protective  American 
shield  over  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  has  left 
other  nations  involved  in  the  conflict  to  won- 
der who  win.  strike  the  next  counter-blow,  if 
there  is  to  be  one. 

Iranian  strategists  said  that  their  retalia- 
tion — a Silkworm  missile  attack  on  a Ku- 
waiti offshore  oil-loading  facility  on  Thurs- 
day — meant  that  they  had  "hit  several  birds 
with  one  stone."  They  knocked  out  an  impor- 
tant outlet  for  Kuwaiti  oil  exports  that  can 
berth  large  tankers.  By  doing  so  they  af- 
fected strategy  in  Iran's  seven-year-old  war 
with  Iraq  by  placing  other  Arab  supporters  of 
Iraq  in  the  guff,  especially  Saudi  Arabia,  on 
notice  that  their  vital  economic  interests  will 
no  longer  be  held  sacred. 

In  addition,  Iranian  official  sources  and  in- 
dependent Mideast  experts  said  the  missile 
attack  that  put  the  terminal  on  Sea  Island  out 
of  action  has  drawn  Kuwait,  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, into  a virtual  stale  of  war  with  Iran,  and 
has  challenged  Saudi  Arabia  to  live  up  to  its 
role  as  big  brother  to  the  other  gulf  nations. 

■ The  Iranian  attack  also  exposes  the  reti- 
cence of  Iraq's  air  force,  which  has  done  little 
to  eliminate  the  Silkworm  base  in  the  Fao 
Peninsula  that  has  Kuwait  in  its  range.  And 
all  (his  had  put  the  United  States  in  a deeper 
quandary  about  how  much  further  it  wanted 
to  get  involved  in  the  gulf  war.  ‘ 

"Jt  will  be  problematic  for  the  Amer- 
icans," said  a London-based  Iranian  official. 
“If  they  retaliate,  they  have  to  justify  to  their 
Congress  why  they  are  doing  more  than  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  gulf. 
If  they  don't,  they  have  to  answer  for  the 
mediocre  protection  they  are  offering  the 
Arabs  in  return  for  all  the  military  facilities 
they  are.  asking  of  them.  In  the  (east  it  gives 
us  time." 

Shahram  Chubin,  a gulf  affairs  expert  at 
the  Institute  for  Higher  International  Studies 
in  Geneva,  said,  "After  all,  wilt's  the  use  of 
protecting  Kuwaiti  tankers  if  Kuwaiti  oil  fa- 
cilities are  vulnerable?"  This  notion,  disqui- 
eting to  Iran's  gulf  neighbors,  seemed  to  have 
been  confirmed  on  Thursday  by  a Reagan 
Administration  official  who  said  retaliation 
for  (he  attack  against  the  Kuwaiti  oil  port 
was  not  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  which,  he  said,  is  commit  led- only  to 
protecting  ships.  Iranian  officials,  speaking 
in  interviews  last  week,  said  this  fits  their 
strategy  of  limiting  the  impact  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence,  testing  the  ambiguity  of 
United  States  policy,  and  demonstrating  to 
other  gulf  countries  that  . their  security  is  di- 
minished by  the  American  presence. 

According  to  these  Iranian  diplomats  and 
officials,  the  primary  Iranian  objective  is  to 
continue  with  the  war  of  attrition  against 
Iraq.  A new  part  of  this  strategy,  said  a sen- 


ior Iranian  envoy,  is  to  "integrate"  the 
United  States  into  this  effort  through  skirmi- 
shes “small  enough  to  keep  the  Americans 
engaged  but  not  big  enough  to  provoke  them 
■ into  a big  retaliation."  Eventually,  Iranian  of- 
ficials hope,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  will 
push  American  opinion  to  favor  pulling  out  of 
the  gulf..  Meanwhile,  the  Iranians  said,  the 
presence  of  American  warships  helps  the  re- 
gime of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  by 
boosting  patriotic  feelings."We  are  really 
fighting  the  Great.  Satan  himself  now,"  said 
an  Information  Ministry  official.  “This  will 
keep  mobilization  going.  People  will  sacrifice 
a lot  for  this." 

"In  many  ways,  the  Iranians  have  the  initi- 
ative," added  Goshtasb  Firozan,  a Iranian  oil 
consultant  in  London.  "Theirs  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  in  the  world  without  debt  Iraq, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  borrowed  heavily.  And 
they  have  no  shortage  of  volunteers,  espe- 
' daily  if  they  say  they  are  now  at  war  with  the 
Americans.  They  are  setting  the  tone  and  the 
Americans  are  reacting." 

Iran  Stifl  in  Peril 

Iranian  officials  say  they  are  prepared  for 
a long  conllicL  They  maintain,  for  instance, 
that  they  have  discouraged  Iraqi  and  Amer- 
ican raids  on  the  Fao  Peninsula  by  placing 
Hawk  missiles  there.  The  Iranians  say  they 
have  mounted  their  Silkworms  on  movable 
trailers,  making  them  difficult  to  hit. 

Other  experts,  however,  contended  that  de- 
spite tactical  advantages  and  short-term  vic- 
tories, Iran  was  still  in  peril.  They  doubted 
that  Iran  could  surmount  all  the  challenges  of 
the  American  presence  in  the  gulf,  which  up- 
sets Teheran's  presumed  hegemony  over  the 
region.  Iran's  freedom  of  action  has  already 
been  limited  there,  these  expens  said,  by  the 
effective  response  of  the  United  States  to  Te- 
heran's military  thrusts. 

At  best,  these  specialists  noted.  Iran's 
maneuvering  has  to  be  delicately  done  so  as 
not  to  provoke  more  hostility  from  its  neigh- 
bors, and  that  may  be  difficult  to  do. 

"What  they  think  of  as  measured  strate- 
gies can  be  seen  as  not  so  measured  by 
others,”  said  Prof.  Adeed  I.  Dawisha,  an 
Iraqi  scholar  at  George  Mason  University  in 
Fairfax,  Va.  Mr.  Dawisha  and  many  other 
gulf  area  experts  believe  it  is  too  late  for  Iran 
to  mount  any  successful  offensives  against 
Iraq,  whose  defenses  are  proving  to  be  too 
tough.  In  addition,  they  maintain  that  other 
Arab  countries  are  now  leaning  toward  open 
confrontation  with  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait,  for  example,  have  never  been  closer 
to  an  open  declaration  of  war  with  Iran  since 
the  Khomeini  regime  came  to  power  In  1979. 
And  Syria,  Iran's  only  important  Arab  ally,  is 
expected  to  come  under  enormous  pressure 
next  month  at  an  Arab  summit  meeting  in 
Amman  to  modify  or  halt  its  support  of  Iran 
or  face  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  vital 
financial  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

"The  Iranians  haven't  been  so  isolated 
since  the  war  began  seven  years  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Dawisha.  Still,  Iran's  enemies  continue 
to  hope  that  once  Ayatollah  Khomeini  is  gone, 
the  reality  of  how  costly  this  war  has  been 
will  finally  change  Iran's  attitude.  But  until 
then,  said  a Teheran-based  businessman, 
"sanctions,  confrontations  and  such  things 
won't  matter  much  here." 


AkWUlPd  PfPss 


Iranian  oil  platform  erupts  into  flames  after  shelling  by  American  ships. 


The  Limits  of  Glasnost 


Russians  Get  A Grim  View  of  American  Life 


Visiting  Politburo  member  Viktor  P.  Nikonov  surveying  the  wide  display  of  frozen  foods  available  to  Amer- 
icans, during  a visit  to  a supermarket  near  Washington  this  month. 


By  BILL  KELLER  

Moscow 

ACREDULOUS  viewer  of  Soviet  television  might 
think  that  ordinary  Americans  fall  into  two 
i categories.  Some  live  in  cardboard  boxes  on  the 
m mean  streets  of  New  York.  The  rest  spend  their 
days  marching  vainly  before  the  White  House  to  protest 
the  bellicose  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Glasnost  has  done  much  to  change  public  discussion 
of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  so  far  it  has  left  largely  in- 
tact the  official  media  caricature  of  the  United  States: 
America  is  still  a land  of  insecurity  and  Injustice,  big- 
money  autocracy  and  militarism. 

One  reason  to  regret  the  failure  last  week  to  set  a 
date  for  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  to  visit  Washington  is  that 
such  a trip  might  help  lift  the  gloom  that  covers  the  offi- 
cial portrait  of  America,  if  he  does  make  the  trip,  his 
every  encounter  will  be  replayed  on  television.  The  open- 
ing of  a window  on  America  could  mean  as  much  to 
mutual  understanding  as  the  closing  of  an  arms  deal. 


A few  respected  Soviet  commentators,  such  as  Fyo- 
dor M.  Burlatsky  of  Literatumaya  Gazyeta  and  Alek- 
sandr E.  Bovin  of  Izvestiaj  have  been  clamoring  for  a 
less  ham-handed  portrayal  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
Last  May,  Mr.  Burlatsky,  who  is  believed  to  be  a Gorba- 
chev confidant,  raked  Soviet  foreign  reporting  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Sovietskaya  Kultura.  Why,  he  demanded,  are 
Soviet  readers  never  told  that  most  Westerners  have 
jobs  and  live  normal  lives?  “We  have  developed  a 
strange  manner  of  writing  about  the  jobless  and  not 
about  the  workers,  about  reactionary  activists  and  not 
about  progressives,  about  ‘mass'  culture  and  not  about 
culture,"  he  wrote.  The  simplistic  view  of  foreign  leaders 
presented  in  the  official  press,  he  added,  has  made  it 
hard  lo  explain  foreign  policy  to  the  public  in  a credible 
way,  and  has  hindered  mutual  understanding  that  would 
promote  disarmament  and  economic  cooperation. 

Newspapers  have  opened  their  pages  to  occasional 
opinion  articles  by  American  officials  and  journalists, 
but  the  reporting  by  Soviet  correspondents  based  in 
America  Is  often  as  one-dimensional  as  the  editorial  car- 
toons, which  still  feature  fat-cat  bankers,  oppressed 


workers  and  that  evil  imperialist.  Uncle  Sam.  Last  week, 
for  example,  the  press  gloated  triumphantly  over  the  col- 
lapse of  the  stock  market.  "APer  yesterday’s  panic," 
Tass  said."iris  held  that  a recession  is  inevitable  and  by 
all  indications  will  take  place  in  the  near  future." 

Even  when  it  is  not  gratuitously  grim,  the  view  of 
everyday  America  is  lopsided.  A typical  feature  on  ordi- 
nary life  in  the  United  States  was  shown  the  other  night: 
a small  gathering  of  American  leftists  were  celebrating 
the  100th  birthday  of  John  Reed,  the  American  Commu- 
nist buried  in  the  Kremlin  wall  and  probably  best-known 
to  many  Americans  as  the  fellow  Warren  Beatty  por- 
trayed in  the  movie  "Reds.".  Nothing  wrong  with  that  — 
American  correspondents  in  Moscow  write  frequently 
about  Soviet  dissidents  who  are  well  outside  the  Russian 
mainstream.  But  in  Soviet  accounts  of  the  United  States, 
the  mainstream  is  consistently  ignored. 

Russians  do  not  all  swallow  this  whole.  Many  listen 
to  Western  radio,  circulate  Western  videos  and  music 
tapes,  or  share  Western  literature.  They  have  become 
adept  at  what  Jonathan  Sanders  of  Columbia  University 
calls  "peripheral  viewing,"  examining  television  reports 
on  peace  marches  for  glimpses  of  the  store  windows  and 
new  fashions  in  footwear.  And  in  the  last  few  months, 
there  has  been  a surge  in  the  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
allowed  to  travel  to  the  United  States  to  visit  relatives. 
Presumably  they  will  bring  back  first-hand  reports  to 
counter  what  television  shows  them. 

But  the  contorted  coverage  surely  has  its  effect. 
Soviet  citizens  are  often  surprised  to  learn,  for  example, 
that  the  United  States  has  unemployment  insurance,  so- 
cial security  and  a welfare  system.  The  workings  of 
American  democracy  are  utterly  mysterious,  and  it  is 
widely  believed  that  the  political  system  and  the  press 
are  manipulated  by  Wall  Street  — just  as  the  system 
here  is  controlled  by  a party  elite. 

Recently,  the  picture  of  America  has  been  more  up- 
beat. Last  Saturday,  on  a trendy  new  late-night  television 
variety  show  called  "Before  and  After  Midnight,"  the 
normally  sarcastic  New  York  correspondent  of  Moscow 
TV,  Vladimir  Dunayev,  presented  a jolly  Valentine  to  the 
United  States,  featuring  a report  on  American  television 
shows,  a reading  of  the  current  Billboard  record  ratings, 
and  a tribute  to  Glenn  Miller.  When  Politburo  member 
Viktor  P.  Nikonov  toured  American  farms  earlier  this 
month,  the  trip  generated  a sample  of  the  tourist-eye 
view  that  would  be  nightly  fare  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  were  to 
go  to  Washington.  One  night  the  Soviet  cameras  lingered 
lovingly  on  the  aisles  of  an  American  supermarket,  an- 
other night  they  met  an  American  farm  family. 

There  is  a measure  of  risk  in  showing  Soviet  viewers 
an  America  that  is  not  a police  state,  where  people  enjoy 
a standard  of  abundance  far  above  the  drab  existence  of 
most  Russians,  and  where  pluralism  is  a noisy  but  cher- 
ished way  of  life.  An  honest  account  of  America  is  not 
likely  to  make  many  Russians  want  to  puli  up  their  na- 
tive roots  and  move  there.  But  it  may  call  into  question 
the  crediblity  of  the  system  they  live  under. 


The  French 
Campaign  for 
An  Ordinary 
Presidency 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

PARIS 

Li  a good  detective  novel,  the  campaign  for  the 
French  presidency  has  opened  briskly  and 
with  little  indication  of  how  u will  end.  Al- 
though the  winner  will  probably  not  be  evident 
until  a runoff  ballot  between  the  two  leading  contend- 
ers in  May,  many  French  politicians  and  commenta- 
tors have  already  concluded  that  the  election  will  he 
an  institutional  watershed.  The  all-powerful  French 
presidency,  hand-tailored  by  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  fit 
his  own  lofty  ego,  may  be  coming  to  an  end. 

While  a tenacious  foe  of  Gaullism,  President 
Francois  Mitterrand,  who  led  the  Socialists  to  power 
in  198],  has  done  a commendable  job  of  defending  the 
solemnity  of  the  Fifth  Republic's  highest  office  The 
polls  suggest  that  Mr.  Mitterrand  is  the  likeliest  can- 
didate to  succeed  himself  for  a seven-year  mandate. 
Yet  since  March  I9S6,  when  a rightist  coalition 
wrested  control  of  parliament  from  the  Socialists  in 
legislative  elections,  the  President  has  had  to  share 
power  with  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac,  whuso 
profoundest  ambition  is  to  supplant  Mr.  Mitterrand 
This  experiment  with  what  is  known  as  "cohabi- 
tation" has  blurred  the  boundaries  between  right  and 
left.  The  traditionally  fierce  trench  warfare  between 
the  two  camps  appears  increasingly  anachronistic  in 
a society  in  which  ordinary  people  gel  along  amicably 
enough.  So,  too,  the  Socialists'  five  years  in  govern- 
ment demystified  the  idea  of  the  left's  ruling  France 
— a political  bugbear  since  Leon  Blum's  Popular 
Front  in  the  1930's  — and  demonstrated  that  an  alter- 
nation of  power  can  be  normal.  Finally,  the  inability  of 
the  Socialists  or  the  right  to  deal  decisively  with  per- 
sistently high  unemployment  and  low  growth  has 
made  much  of  the  electorate  wary  of  dogmatism  and 
more  attuned  to  politicians  with  pragmutic  answers. 

The  reorientation  of  French  politics  toward  the 
center  has  been  hastened  by  the  eclipse  of  the  onre- 
mighry  Communist  Party,  which  was  reduced  to  a 
meager  9.7  percent  of  the  popular  vote  last  year  For 
the  presidential  contest,  the  Communists  have  fielded 
Andre  Lajoinie,  whose  southern  twang  and  rural  ori- 
gins give  a homey  gloss  to  a party  that  has  never 
shaken  its  Stalinist  reflexes.  Mr.  Lajoinie  could  lose 
votes  to  Jean-Marie  Lo  Pen's  National  Front.  Mr.  Lo 
Pon's  rantings  against  Arab  immigrants  have  lured 
large  numbers  of  disgruntled  blue-collar  voters  who 
once  voted  Communist. 

More  Popular  Than  His  Party 

It  was  President  Mitterrand  who  hastened  the 
Communists'  decline  by  bringing  them  into  govern- 
ment in  1981.  Now  largely  free  to  ignore  ihe  Commu- 
nists, Mr.  Mitterrand  has  emerged  as  a kind  of  na- 
tional father  figure  above  the  fray  — a Socialist  to  he 
sure,  but  one  who  has  France's  largest  interests  at 
heart.  He  will  lose  this  nimbus  as  soon  as  he  declares 
his  candidacy.  So  the  President,  j master  of  rhetori- 
cal nuance,  has  kept  his  intentions  mysterious.  He  has 
tossed  a few  darts  at  Mr.  Chirac,  prompting  many  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Mitterrand  will  run  again.  Yet  even 
his  close  advisers  say  that  they  are  not  certain  and 
that  his  age  — he  would  be  7«i  at  the  end  of  a sorond 
term  — will  weigh  heavily  in  his  considerations. 

Even  if  he  is  re-elected,  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  no  as- 
surance of  repeating  what  ho  did  in  I9KI : dissolve  par- 
liament and  let  the  Socialists  ride  hts  coattails  to  a 
majority.  The  President  is  more  popular  than  his 
party,  and  rather  than  gambling  on  fresh  elections,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  carve  out  a governing  majority 
from  the  existing  National  Assembly,  splitting  off 
non-Gaulhst  centrists  to  join  a center-left  cabinet.  If 
he  does  not  run.  the  Socialists'  likeliest  standard- 
bearer  would  be  Michel  Rocaid.  an  ambitious  farmer 
agriculture  minister  who  has  already  launched  a 
lonely  and  possibly  quixotic  campaign. 

Last  week's  seismic  shock  from  Walt  Si  reel, 
which  reverberated  in  the  Paris  slock  market,  was  a 
blow  to  the  two  mam  presidential  contenders  on  the 
right.  Prime  Minister  Chirac  and  Raymond  Barrc,  a 
professorial  former  prime  minister.  Both  arc  associ- 
ated with  the  selling  of  nationalized  industries  to  pri- 
vate investors,  which  has  created  a new  class  of 
stockholders  who  are.  on  paper  at  least,  suddenly 
poorer.  The  right  »s  also  ensnared  in  an  imbroglio 
over  how  to  deal  with  the  xenophobic  Le  Pen  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  likely  May  runoff,  Mr.  Chirac  or  Mr. 
Bar  re  would  probably  face  a candidate  of  the  left. 
Both  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Le  Pen’s  votes.  But  at- 
tempts to  placate  him  may  ultimately  Iwckfire,  since 
the  National  Front  has  an  objective  reason  for  seeing 
Mr.  Mitterrand  re-elected.  Fur  his  own  reasons,  the 
Socialist  President  is  inclined  to  restore  the  system  of 
proportional  representation  that  enabled  the  National 
Front  to  make  it  into  parliament  in  the  first  place.  The 
survival  of  the  Le  Pen  movement  may  lie  in  the  So- 
cialists' hands. 

As  ihe  campaign  plot  thickens,  one  thing  is  clear. 
Among  the  principal  candidates,  only  the  austere  Mr. 
Barre  favors  a return  to  the  classic  contours  of  the 
Gtiultist  Fifth  Republic:  a quasi-imperial  president 
with  a docifc  majority  supporting  him  in  parliament. 
The  next  months  will  show  whether  France  embraces 
such  a political  vision,  or  rejects  it  as  a throwback  to  a 
less  pluralist  era. 


A-SMOUlfd  Pro** 


President  Francois  Mitterrand  in  front  of  his 
rival.  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac,  in  Paris. 
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Union  Solidarity  Is  No  Longer  Sacrosanct 


The 

Nation 

Even  Football 
Players  Find 
Labor’s  Glory 
Has  Faded 


By  A.  H.  RASKIN 

Vanquished  in  their  three-week  strike,  the  behe- 
moths of  the  National  Football  League  Players  Associa- 
tion carry  back  to  gridirons  across  the  country  today  an 
expensive  lesson  in  labor-management  gamesmanship 
— one  that  has  become  painfully  familiar  in  recent  years 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  their  less  affluent  fellow  tenants  in 
the  battered  House  of  Labor. 

The  lesson  is  that  the  picket  line,  once  uncrossable 
by  any  true  believer  in  unionism,  has  become  decidedly 
porous,  and  strikes  now  boomerang  at  least  as  often  as 
they  succeed.  Indeed,  the  upper  hand  at  many  bargaining 
tables  has  passed  so  decisively  to  management  that  em- 
ployers not  only  find  it  possible  to  keep  operating  in  the 
teeth  of  strikes  — they  often  provoke  them  as  a means  of 
getting  rid  of  unions  altogether. 

True,  the  imbalance  in  power  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal. In  some  of  the  country's  largest  multinational  corpo- 
rations, for  example,  unions  remain  so  well  entrenched 
that  management  — struggling  to  protect  market  share 
against  savage  competition  from  foreign  and  domestic 
rivals  — recognizes  that  it  might  prove  suicidal  to  trig- 
gers long  shutdown  by  confrontational  tactics. 

Such  considerations  help  explain  the  unusual  cor- 
diality that  surrounded  Ford's  and  General  Motors's  re- 
cent negotiations  of  new  three-year  contracts  whose  job 
security  provisions  were  hailed  by  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  as  "history-making." 

"Most  of  the  rest  of  United  States  industry  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  auto  companies  did  not  take  the  union 
on,  but  the  sophisticated  bargainers  representing  both 
sides  in  Detroit  knew  that  a strike  would  have  been  a dis- 
aster for  everyone,”  said  B.J.  Widick,  a former  professor 
at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Business,  who  is 
completing  a book  on  the  auto  workers. 

A special  spyr  toward  conciliation  by.  the  companies, 
he  believes,  was  their  awareness  that  the  auto  union  has 
a $600  million  strike  fund,  plus  unshat terable  support 
from  its  own  rank  and  file.  "Solidarity  is  dead  in  most 
weaker  unions,"  Mr.  Widick  said.  "Their  ranks  start 
crumbling  in  a hurry,  as  the  football  players  did.” 

Leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  gathering  in 
Miami  Beach  for  their  biennial  convention  this  week,  are 
convinced  that  the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  newfound 
aggressiveness  of  many  employers  was  the  example  set 
by  President  Reagan  in  1981  when  he  fired  1 1.500  Federal 
air  traffic  controllers  Tor  their  Hiegai  strike  and  put  their 
union  out  of  business. 

Most  outside  experts  ascribe  the  union's  annihilation 
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to  its  mistaken  certainty  that  its  members’  absence  from 
control  towers  would  paralyze  the  nation’s  airlines  and 
force  swift  capitulation  to  its  demands.  The  Government 
proved  it  wrong',  maintaining  near-normal  air  traffic 
with  a skeleton  staff  of  supervisors,  military  controllers 
and  other  substitutes.  The  strikers  might  still  have  won  if 
unionized  airline  pilots,  mechanics  and  flight  attendants 
had  grounded  all  planes  by  respecting  the  controllers’ 
picket  lines.  Such  support  was  never  forthcoming. 

Last  June,  the  air  controllers  who  replaced  the 
blacklisted  strikers  voted  2 to  1 for  a new  union,  but 
strikes  are  no  part  of  its  arsenal. 

Management  Triumphs 

Elsewhere,  the  list  of  unions  that  have  lost  strikes,  or 
have  choked  down  unpalatable  management  terms  be- 
cause they  dared  not  put  up  picket  lines,  has  grown  every 
week.  Blue-collar  and  white-collar  unions  alike  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  their  strike  muscle  has  atro- 
phied. At  Brown  & Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  m 
North  Kingston,  R.I.,  which  makes  machine  tools,  800 
machinists  are  technically  still  on  strike  after  five  and  a 
half  years,  but  ail  have  been  replaced  and  the  company  is 
operating  profitably  on  a nonunjonb^js.^-j-,  v. 

At  the  Hormel  meatpacking  ptantmAustin/MiniL,  a 
dissident  local  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers was  crushed  last  year  under  the  combined  hostility  of 
the  company  and  its  own  parent  union,  backed  up  by  the 
full  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  hierarchy.  At  Continental  and  Trans 
World  Airlines.  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  Colt  Firearms, 
Phelps  Dodge  copper  mines  and  dozens  of  other  enter- 
prises. management  has  shrugged  off  strikes. 

This  month’s  rout  of  the  football  strikers  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  surrender  of  the  very  dissimilar 
union  representing  2,800  writers,  producers,  graphic  art- 
ists and  technicians  at  NBC.  Disregarding  a negative 
recommendation  by  their  own  negotiators,  a majority  of 
the  strikers  have  voted  to  return,  with  the  network  vic- 
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torious  on  the  chief  strike  issue. 

At  The  Washington  Post,  defeats  have  left  all  the 
unions  in  such  disarray  that  the  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
speaks  for  1.400  editorial  and  business-office  workers, 
has  resigned  itself  to  relying  on  the  snail-like  processes 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  rather  than  direct 
action,  to  combat  the  paper's  unilateral  terms. 

Public  sympathy  for  st rikes  can  be  expected  to  d win- 
die  even  further  as  a result  of  the  damage  labor's  image 
is  likely  to  suffer  from  yesterday’s  decision  of  the  A.F.L.- 


C.I.O  to  welcome  hack  *hr 
scandal -scarred  - 

union,  seeking  a haven  from 
Government  t rusteeship. 

BMk*  The  multiplying  i*vi- 

dence  that  si  rikes  arc  a 
! dubious  weapon  has 

-■  ■ prompted  a desperate 

v search  hy  labor  for  other 
k methods  of  convincing  re- 

caWfiram  employers  ihat 
unions  are  not  over  the  hill. 

In  the  airlines,  princi- 
pal union  attention  is  being 
given  these  days  in  putting 
labor  in  the  pitot’s  seat  hy 
organizing  financial  syndi- 
cate? lo  buy  up  the  airlines. 
The  bait  the  unions  hold  out 
to  banks  and  other  potential 
investors  are  concessions 
on  wages  and  work  rules. 
That  bail  is  currently  being 
used  by  four  unions  ai  Pan 
American  World  Airways, 
but  Kirk  Kerkorian.  the 
Wail  Street  wheeler-dealer 
now  in  the  fnrefnmi  of  the 
Pan  Am  acquisition  bri- 
gade. is  insisting  on  still 
stiffer  concessions.  Another 
Gamma-tiaBcn'john  Qjiosoo  sky  hook  is  the  refusal  of 
the  biggest  union  at  Pan 
Am.  the  Transport  Workers  Union,  to  join  the  coalition. 

The  first  successful  application  nf  money  power  as  a 
union  bargaining  tool  came  in  19S0,  when  unton  pressure 
on  a half-dozen  giant  insurance  companies,  hanks  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  isolated  J.P.  Stevens  & Company 
from  the  financial  community  and  induced  it  in  sign  its 
first  union  contract  after  years  of  fierce  resistance.  Last 
year,  Kentucky's  Building  Trades  Unions  employed  a 
variation  of  the  same  technique  to  force  Toyota's  switch 
from  nonunion  to  union  labor  in  building  a new  $800  mil- 
lion assembly  plant.  A union  campaign  to  cut  off  tax 
breaks  and  other  promised  government  help  for  Toyota 
was  a major  factor  in  its  change  of  mind. 

Labor’s  search  for  strike  substitutes  is  sure  to  gam 
impetus  from  the  conclusion,  now  widespread  inside 
labor  as  well  as  our,  that  the  football  players'  strike  was 
a tactical  blunder.  The  wiser  course  for  the  union,  many 
observers  believe,  would  have  been  tn  keep  its  member; 
on  the  field  while  it  filed  the  antitrust  suit  (hat  in  fact  was 
brought  after  the  strike  had  collapsed.  « 

In  light  of  the  united  front  formed  long  ago  by  the 
football  club  owners,  the  union  always  seemed  more 
likely  to  gain  free  agency  through  the  courts  than  at  the 
table.  For  unions  generally,  the  moral  appears  to  be  that 
when  solidarity  becomes  management's  rallying  cry.  nnt 
labor's,  unions  can't  even  hope  for  a scoreless  tie. 


A Historic  Vote 

The  Senate’s  Last  Word  on  Bork 

AFTER  three  weeks  of  hearings  that  changed  other  said  his  views  on  individual  rights  had  been 
i some  minds  and  two  days  or  fierce  debate  widely  discussed,  understood  and  then  repudiated 

■that  did  not.  the  Senate  last  week  voted  down-  - — by  six  Republicans  as  well  as  52  Democrats. 
President  fteagan’snonritietion  of  JiRIRiPniSIW  PF  Juir3^man;s<been  crastndinjourhao8e;,.tsaid 

FL-  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court  last  1 ■ • . Senator-John  C.  Ddnfort  h,  a Missouri  Republican, 

The  vote  was  58  to  42;  it  was  the  largest  margin  in  **  floor  debate  Friday.  Senator  .tnseph  R. 

ever  of  the  27  times,  over  200  years,  that  the  Senate  Biden  Jr.,  a Delaware  Democrat,  replied.  "This 

has  rejected  Supreme  Court  nominations.  The  bas  been  a great  debate,  a debate  about 

three  Senators  who  had  not  already  made  their  fundamental  principle,  about  how  one  inierprets 

positions  public  all  voted  against  Judge  Bork.  . the  Constitution.” 

In  the  end  the  two  sides  were  as  adamant  as  ever  President  Reagan  is  expected  to  choose  another 

in  their  opposing  visions,  not  only  of  the  man  and  nominee  next  week.  He  or  she  is  certain  in  be.  like 

his  views  but  also  of  the  confirmation  process  he  Judge  Bork,  a conservative  jurist.  “ I would 

_ experienced.  One  side  called  him  a brilliant  recommend.”  said  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  a 

* scholar  whose  advocacy  of  judicial  restraint  had  South  Carolina  Republican,  "they  not  send 

been  distorted  by  a partisan  "lynch  mob ; *’  the.  • someone  as  cpnt  roversial.” 


Pro  & Con:  The  Special  Investigator  and  the  Constitution 


How  Independent  Should  a Prosecutor  Be? 


THE  House  voted  last  week  to  extend  the 
independent  prosecutor  law,  a prospect  that 
gaits  the  Reagan  Administration,  which  sees 
the  law  as  unconstitutional  and  which  also 
has  present  and  former  aides  under  investigation  by 
at  least  six  special  prosecutors.  A veto  has  been 
mentioned. 

But  the  1978  law,  which  expires  in  January,  may 
face  keener  attack  on  the  judicial  front.  Some 
experts  speculated  last  week  that  a Federal  appeals 
court  would  strike  the  law  down  on  the  ground  that 
the  Constitution  requires  Executive  Branch  control 
of  prosecutions.  Lower  courts  have  rejected  several 
challenges  of  the  law  on  that  basis;  last  week  a 
Federal  district  judge  refused  to  dismiss  an 
independent  counsel’s  case  against  Lyn  Nofziger,  the 
former  White  House  political  aide.  Mr.  Nofziger  has 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  six  charges  of  violating  ethics 
laws. 

The  appellate  panel  is  expected  to  rule  soon  on  ^ 
challenge  to  the  law  in  another  case,  a special 
prosecutor’s  investigation  of  whether  a Justice 
Department  official  lied  to  Congress  in  connection 
with  a controversy  over  a Government  cleanup  of 
hazardous  wastes.  Similar  challenges  have  been  filed 
by  targets  of  two  more  special-prosecutor  cases — 
Michael  Deaver,  a former  White  House  aide  whose 
perjury  trial  began  this  week,  and  Lieut  CoL  Oliver 
L.  North,  a key  target  in  the  Iran-contra  inquiry.  The 
question  is  all  but  certain  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Before  voting  overwhelmingly  to  extend  the  law, 
legislators  in  the  House  expressed  sharp  differences, 
not  only  on  special  prosecutors’  duties  and 
accountability,  but  also  on  their  cost:  nearly  $5 
million  through  August  Two  legislators  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  debate.  Representative  Charles  E. 
Schumer.  a New  York  Democrat,  and 
Representative  E.  Gay  Shaw  Jr.,  a Florida 
Republican,  discussed  the  issues  with  Kenneth  B. 
Noble,  a reporter  In  the  Washington  bureau  of  The  . 
New  York  Times.  Excerpts  follow. 


Charles  E.  Schumer 

A Need  for  Autonomy 

Question.  Why  do.  we  need 
a special  prosecutor  law? 

Answer.  There  are  inher- 
ent conflicts  of  interest  when 
an  Administration  is  asked  to , 
lo ok  into  improprieties  or  ille- 
galities of  people  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  closer  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Attorney 
- General  those  allegations  get, 
the  greater  the  need  for  some 
New  York  Time/ lose  r,  Lopez  klnd  independent  examiner. 

Q.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration contends  that  the  law  permits  the  judiciary  to  in- 
trude on  che  executive  branch’s  responsibility  for  prose- 
cutions. Does  the  law  violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers? 

A.  Those  arguments  have  only  come  up  in  recent 
years,  which  is  sort  of  ironic.  Onlynow  that  the  independ- 
ent counsel  has  sort  of  hit  close  to  home  in  the  Justice  De- 
part ment'do  we  hear  these  cries  of  separation  of  powers. 

To  answer  directly : In  prosecutorial  matters  such  as 
these,  I don’t  think  there’s  any  problem  with  the.execu- 
live  delegating  to  a quasi-executive,  qtiasi-judicial  type 
person  the  ability  to  investigate. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  the  independent  counsel  law 
were  allowed  to  expire? 

A.  We’d  be  back  in  the  situation  we  were  in  in  the 
mid-  and  early  70's,  and  perhaps  earlier. 

When  there  were  allegations  of  improprieties  or  ille- 
gality against  people  in  the  Administration,  no  matter 
how  good  a job  it  did  in  trying  to  examine  those,  there 
would  always  be  an  appearance  of  conflict 

Q.  Why  do  you  oppose  extending  the  law  to  members 
of  Congress? 

A.  The  problem  with  the  law  now,  and  why  the  Re- 
publicans asked  that  Congress  be  included,  is  not  that 
they  really  believe  that  Congress  should  be  included  but 
that  they  think  there  is  still  too  much  an-aura  of  politics 
surrounding  the  present  law.  And  they’re  righL 

Bui  (he  answer  is  not  lo  just  make  it  even  more  polit- 
ical, and  allow  charges  to  fly  — Democrats  accusing  Re- 
publicans, Republicans  accusing  Democrats,  and  then  a 
special  prosecutor  being  automatically  appointed,  which 
that  amendment  would  call  for. 

There's  an  alternative:  to  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
politics  altogether.  The  decision  whether  we  should  go  to 
court  and  apply  for  an  independent  counsel,  that  ought  to 
be  done  by  a body  that’s  sari  of  above  politics  — ideally. 


some  kind  of  independent  board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  which  ail  allegations  can  be  sent.  You  can't  avoid 
under  the  present  structure  of  the  law  appearances  of 
political  conflicts.  . 

Q.  Is  the  current  independent  counsel  system  becom- 
ing too  costly? 

A.  There’s  always  a price  for  achieving  justice. 
That's  simply  a question  of  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  I 
don’t  think  that’s  the  issue.  • - 

Q.  Critics  cite  the  inquiry  of  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  the 
independent  counsel  who  Is  investigating  Lieut. -CoL  Oli- 
ver L.  North  and  others  in  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  as  an 
example  of  how  the  current  system  can.  go  too  far. 

A.  1 think  people  are  frustrated  that  it's  taken  so 
long.  But  the  Walsh  investigation  is  so  complicated  — 
documents  from'  foreign  countries,  documents  from 
Swiss  banks — it's  inevitably  going  to  take  a long  time. 

t think  overall  the  independent  counsels  themselves ' 
have  been  very  good.  There’s  not  been  a .rush  to  prose- 
cute, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  there  been  a rush  lo  vin- 
dicate. 

The  method  by  which  we  Appoint  the:  special  prose- 
cutors, that's  what’s  enmeshed  in  politics.  The’  point  I 
would  want  to  stress  is,  the  trust  in  die  office  of  independ- 
ent counsel  will  increase  .directly  proportionately  to  how 
far  removed  from  politics  and  the  political  process  it  &. 


E.  Clay  Shaw  Jr.  . 

Reining  in  the  Power 


— I ' Question.  Whai’s  wrong 
with  the  special  counsel  taw? 

Answer. . There's  nothing 
.flF  - wrong  with  it  from  the  staiid- 

HjjiNfe  -jwgsgjr  point  of  covering  (he  question 
. ■**•*;.  1“  of  prosecution  where  there  is  a 

• conflict  of  Interest.'  The . ■proto- 
' lem  lies  in  its  constitutionality. 
jjf  • Q.  Is  there  anyway  to  cure 

^ will ", the  constitutional  deficiency 
you  see  without  .killing  the 

A.  There  certainly  is  — . as 
’ long  as  the  Attorney  General 
has  some  discretion  and  some  retained  powers. 

Q.  A lot  of  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  tim- 
ing of  the  arguments  against  (be  MIL  Why  now,  when  - 
there  are  so  many  Republicans  under  investigation?  . 

A.  This  is  the  first-  time  since  the  biti  was  passed  in 
1978  that  Congress  has  had  any  hearings  on  Ii. 

Secondly,  this  isn’t  (he  same  bill' as  wSS  passed  in 


1978.  What  (he  majority  pdrly  has  done  is  taken  every  lit- 
tle prosecution  or  decision  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
made  in  the  last  several  years  that  they  did  not  like  and 
tried  to  take  that  area  of  discretion  away. 

He  cannot  in  deciding  whether  a special  prosecutor 
should  be  appointed  consider  such  things  as  criminal  in- 
tent. The  bill  allows  the  special  prosecutor  to  expand  his 
own  jurisdiction  beyond  that  set  forth  in  the  petition  bv 
■"  the  Attorney  General. 

. It  also  states  that  the  courts  in  fact  are  creating  a 
new  agency  by  the  appointment  of  a special  prosecutor. 
Since  when  can  courts  create  new  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government? 

Q.  So  why  not  let  the  law  expire  on  Jan.  I ? 

A.  Well,  1 think  ihat  the  public  demands  some  ac- 
countability. They  want  some  independence.  ■ 

I quite  frankly  think  that  expiration  of  the  existing 
. law  is  better  than  passage  of  the  | revised ) law.  However 
there  s no  problem  in  extending  existing  law  for  one  year 
so  that  the  courts  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  us 
guidance  as  to  how  we  should  st  nicture  a new  law; 

Q.  The  Justice  Department  has  said  recently  that  the 
growth  of  these  investigations  is  simply  too  costly.  Is  that 
a serious  concern?  y 

: A.  Well,  it’s  getting  to  be. 

Congress  appropriated  $4  million  for  special  coun- 
sels. But  when  you  get  a case  like  Mr.  Walsh  (the  Iran- 
contra  independent  counsell  - he  has  spent  $2.9  million 
so  far.  which  is  much  more  than  the  budget  for  the  whole 
northern  district  of  Florida,  for  all  the  prosecutions  that 

’ SS^°,^,chJnumber  over  1’000’  He’s  s«Rned  leases ex- 
■ tending  beyond  a year,  so  you  wonder  what  in  the  world 
tins  man  has  in  mind.  rw 

■ These  people  are  just  out  there;  they  don't  account 
anybody,  and  I don’t  think.that's  what  the  taxn^-J i 
the  American  people  have  in  mind  when  fhe/saTlh^ 
want  an  independent  counsel.  ^ ^ 

Q;  Should  this  law  apply  to  members  of  Congress’ 

A..  The  most  serious  pan  of  this  law  — thSSV 

some  automatic  triggers  inthero- if  ,there  a re- 

pen.  an  investigation  has  got  to  start  ffTh™  haP* 
lions  are  necessary  in  theeX£uI?v*' hL  T tmfvest,Ra- 

■ ; Issssx'ssr.'S"1-*’ 

. The  debale  was  rather  ciraiwm  -ru  , 
can  explain  ii  is  partisanship,  on,y  Way  y°u 

’ . ing  the  screws  down  the  harckwiLP601?  Who  were  ,urn" 
for  civil  liberties.  The  liberals  on  ,har staiKj  up 

wer™”T  ,hat(  real'y  ms  M ratic  s,de 

: rib^  thing  And  anyone  °"  is  * 

•-  can  certainly  testify^haTti  P"  lhc,f  neck 

- ruins  reputations  I mink  that  P*0^  II 

S!5f£f  fact  that  rhis  have 

and  Democratic  Administrations  a ff  * Demoorais 
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In  the  Movies: 
Theme  and 
V ariations  on  the 
Musician  as  Hero 


BARI,  Italy 

Hr d at  work  on  his 

latest  movie,  Franco 
Zeffirelli  is  trying  to 
create  a portrait  of  an  art- 
ist that  he  thinks  is  suit- 
able to  an  artless  age.  On  the  set  one 
recent  morning,  the  major  challenge 
lay  with  C.  Thomas  Howell,  the  20- 
year-okl  actor  cast  in  the  title  rote  of 
"The  Young  Toscanini,”  who  con- 
fesses, “Before  I took  this  part  the 
only  classical  music  I had  heard  was 
in  Bugs  Bunny  cartoons." 

Mr.  Zeffirelli  shouts  “Cut!  Cut! 
Cut!"  to  make  himself  heard  over  a 
sweet  passage  from  "Rigoletto”  that 
blares  from  loudspeakers.  The  young 
Californian  slumps  behind  a piano  as 
if  he  knows  what  is  coming.  "You 
must  be  a hero,  a hero  in  search  of 
perfection,  a great  man  bursting  with 
energy  and  joy.  Now  try  it  again,"  the 
director  says,  smiling. 


Giving  lessons  in  music  apprecia-' 
tlon  and  in  musical  craft  are  only  two 
of  the  challenges  involved' in  making 
movies  that  interweave  musical  per- 
formance with  dramatic  narrative. 
Technical  difficulties  and  expenses 
abound.  But  the  genre  seems  to  be  en- 
joying a revival  with  both  esthetic 
relli  is  one  of  a growing  number  of  di- 
rectors who  see  music  as  a source  for 
a kind  of  protagonist  that  can  have  a 
special  appeal  today.  And,  following 
the  success  of  Milos  Forman’s 
"Amadeus"  and  Mr.  Zeffirelli’s  own 
film  production  of  "La  Tra vista," 
there  is  a growing  awareness  that 
musical  movies  can  turn  a profit 
“Amadeus,”  Mr.  Zeffirelli’s  new 
movie  and  “Stradivari,"  Giacomo 
Battiato’s  film  biography  of  the  leg- 
endary violin  maker  starring  An- 
thony Quinn — also  being  shot  in  Italy 
4-  all  revolve  around  .nrnsicians-porv'.i 
frayed  as  far  from  ideal  human 


beings  who  remain  heroes  because 
they  are  obsessed  with  their  own 
artistic  visions.  Music  serves  to  glo- 
rify obsession,  and  keeps  the  men 
from  becoming  mere  careerists. 

"The  Young  Toscanini"  focuses  on 
the  conductor’s  first  love  and  his  first 
success.  Filming  is  taking  place 
against  the'  gilded  backdrop  of  the 
Teatro  Petruzzelli,  a tum-of-the-cen- 
tury  gem  in  this  southern  Italian  port 
city.  Sound  technicians  are  setting  up 
a scene  in  which  Toscanini  is  rehears- 
ing a group  of  singers.  Four  bits  of 
music  are  interspersed  with  dialogue. 

Nothing  is  happening  on  cue,  and 
the  exasperated  director  finally 
screams:  “We  are  in  the  process  of 
wasting  half  a day  of  shooting  and 
$100,000.  Are  wo  ready  or  are  we 
not!"  Finally  the  technicians  are 
ready,  but  on  the  next  take  Mr.  How- 
ell is  again  the  problem.  "There  is 
still  not  enough  joy,”  Mr.  Zeffirelli  ad- 
monishes the  actor. 

Most  of  Mr.  Zeffirelli’s  career  and 
virtually  all  of  his  recent  successes 
involve  grand  — some  critics  would 
say  overblown  — musical  produc- 
tions. The  director  makes  no  apolo- 
gies for  trying  to  popularize  opera 
with  his  films  of  “La  Traviata”  and 
“Otello.”  In  his  current  production  lie 
is  taking  his  audience  backstage  But 
he  still  suffers  instants  of  despair 
with  his  favorite  genre  Calling  a 
break  in  the  shooting,  the  director 
turns  to  a visitor  on  the  set  and  says, 
"Never  make  a musical  movie; 
music  costs  millions." 

Why  bother  then  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  wedding  film  and  music? 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Battiato  ex- 
plains, music  and  dance  are  about  the 
only  art  forms  that  come  across  in 
the  movies,  and  dancers  are  corpo- 
real and  sensuous,  not  easily  depicted . 
as  abstract  intellects.  Painting, 
sculpting  and  especially  writing  are 
not  activities  that  come  acnosswfeiialt 
Ty.  Second,  films  like  "Amadeus"&nd 


Franco  Zeffirelli  directs  C.  Thomas  Howell  and  Harriet  Thorpe  in  a scene  from  his  upcoming  movie  " The  Young  Toscanini 
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Mr.  Zeffirelli’s  "Traviata”  have 
shown  that  a large  number  of  people 
who  do  not  ordinarily  listen  to  classi- 
cal music  like  it  when  they  hear  it  in  a 
movie  theater  — they  then  often  buy 
the  soundtracks,  boosting  the  profita- 
bility of  the  whole  production.  More- 
over, the  appeal  is  international. 

But,  in  talking  to  Mr.  Battiato  and 
Mr.  Zeffirelli,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
more  to  iL  Even  if  each  of  these  mov- 
ies presents  a genius  as  thoroughly 
human,  they  are  still  about  artistic 
heroes.  Heroes  on  film  need  a sense  of 
mystery  and  bravura,  and  where  bet- 
ter to  get  that  than  from  violins  and 
sopranos'  voices? 

As  recently  as  "The  Agony  and  the 
Ecstasy,”  the  1965  film  in  which 
Charlton  Heston  portrayed  Michelan- 
gelo, Mr.  Battiato  believes,  the  film 
world  “subscribed  to  the  Romantic 
tradition  that  treated  artists  as 
myths  and  deities,"  but  today  he  is 
convinced  that  audiences  are  at- 
tracted to  “heroes  with  great  gifts 
and  great  passions  .but,  #tho.  are  alsp 
credible  as  real  human  beings.'7’ 


“The  Young  Toscanini"  will 
present  the  conductor  as  a great  art- 
ist, but  one  who,  like  Mozart  in 
“Amadeus,"  is  demythologized.  In- 
stead of  the  stormy,  white-haired 
giant,  we  see  a gangly  lad  with  a thin 
mustache.  And  "Stradivari,”  like  Mr. 
Zeffirelli’s  new  movie,  presents  the 
hero  as  a genius  of  technique  rather 
than  of  pure  creativity. 


In  a secular  age  that  adores  suc- 
cess, these  artists  are  portrayed  as 
self-centered  perfectionists,  not  the 
voices  of  a people,  not  the  instru- 
ments of  a muse,  not  tortured  seekers 
of  intangible  truth.  The  directors  say 
they  chose  Toscanini  and  Stradivari 
as  protagonists  because  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  production  rather  than 
the  creation  of  art 
"Toscanini  is  an  example  of  some- 
one who  did  his  job  perfectly  because 
he  believed  absolutely  in  himself  and 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
achieved  success  because  he  refused 
to  corriprobtrse,”  says  Mr:  Zeffirelli, 


adding,  “I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
character  people  can  look  up  to  today, 
especially  kids." 

This  movie,  in  fact,  is  a double  suc- 
cess story.  Elizabeth  Taylor  will  por- 
tray a washed-up  Russian  soprano 
who  makes  a triumphant  comeback 
under  Toscanini's  inspiration.  Al- 
though the  incident  did  occur,  Mr. 
Zeffirelli  based  much  of  the  script  on 
his  own  experience  in  helping  to  engi- 
neer Maria  Callas’s  comeback  in 
1965.  In  an  example  of  art  imitating 
life,  Ms.  Taylor  will  be  making  her 
first  film  appearance  in  seven  years. 

Mr.  Zeffirelli  believes  that  Tosca- 
nini can  be  a hero  to  a contemporary 
audience  because  he  was  "a  priest,  a 
minister,  a servant  who  respectfully 
interpreted  the  works  of  others,  mak- 
ing them  come  to  life  with  his  own  tal- 
ents." In  the  director’s  mind  this  is  a 
negative  reflection  on  the  state  of  the 
world.  “People  today  are  nicer  than 
they  were  in  the  past,”  he  says,  “but 
they  are  not  as  creative;  they  elabo- 
rate on  the  achievements  of  the  past.  • 
We  do  not  make  creative  giants  any- 


more, and  1 don't  think  people  could 
relate  to  them  if  we  did." 

Mr.  Battiato  describes  his  protago- 
nist in  similar  terms.  A maker  of 
musical  instruments  more  famous 
than  many  composers,  a man  once 
portrayed  as  a diabolic  creator  of  se- 
cret formulas.  Antonio  Stradivari  win 
be  seen  as  "an  artisan  with  a fire  for 
perfection  who  is  fixated  on  exercis- 
ing his  craft  as  best  he  can."  Mr.  Bat- 
tiato says. 

There  are  love  interests  in  both  the 
Toscanini  and  Stradivari  movies  that 
serve  to  fill  out  the  characterizations, 
and  in  both  cases  the  protagonists 
happily  resolve  conflicts  between 
their  artistic  obsessions  and  the  de- 
mandsof  love. 

Mr.  Howell  summed  up  the  appeal 
of  "The  Young  Toscanini"  more  sim- 
ply: "This  is  certainly  not  a teen 
movie,  but  it  will  appeal  to  the 
younger  generation  because  it  is 
about  this  kid  who  never  quits  and 
puts  up  with  a lot  of  pressure  and  suc- 
ceeds. kind  of  like  ‘Rocky’  with 
"music.”  D 


Film  View:  The  Perils  of 
Tinkering  With  Credibility 


When  it  comes  to 


suspending 


audience 


disbelief,  some 
movies  are  more 
deft  than  others. 


By  JANET  MASLIN 

Every  film  requires  its  audi- 
ence to  make  a leap  of  faith, 
but  some  leaps  are  longer 
than  others.  A lot  longer.  It 
isn't  even  a question  of 
whether  what  we’re  seeing  can  lit- 
erally be  believed.  One  film  may 
make  its  viewers  accept  the  idea  that 
a nobody  from  Patookaville  can  slug 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  boxing  world, 
or  that  a schoolboy  can  travel  back- 
ward in  time  to  meet  his  parents  as 
teen-agers;  another  may  strain  cre- 
dulity with  the  sight  of  a simple  soul 
making  a visit  to  his  neighborhood 
store.  When  a film  persuades  viewers 
to  accept  the  incredible,  it  can  pro- 
vide escapism  of  the  most  liberating 
kind.  But  if  it  fails  to  be  convincing 
about  even  the  most  mundane  details, 
it  may  just  lose  its  audience  at  the 
starting  gate. 

Attitude  counts  for  a lot  when  it 
comes  to  setting  forth  the  impossible. 
Sometimes,  as  in  David  Mamet’s  bril- 
liantly manipulative  “House  of 
Games,"  a film’s  ideas  about  truth 
and  deception  may  be  its  entire  rai- 
son d’etre,  but  the  credibility  issue 
usually,  manifests  itself  in  more 
pedestrian  terms.  For  instance,  could 
a man  imbibe  “brain  transference 
serum”  in  his  Bloody  Mary  and 
switch  personalities  with  his  teen-age 
son?  Maybe  noL  But  can  the  genial, 
:rowd-p leasing  comedy  "Like  Fa- 
ther, Like  Son”  induce  its  audience  to 
relieve  and  even  enjoy  this  notion?  It 
an.  and  knowing  one  is  being  cajoled 
!UO  accepting  something  entirely  im- 
ilausible  only  heightens  the  fun.  ■ 


Depending  on  the  general  frame  of 
lind  in  which  a film  puts  us.  we  may 
r may  not  be  inclined  to  ask  niggling 
ues t ions.  Does  it  matter  to  anyone 
atching  “Fatal  Attraction,”  for  ex- 
mpfe,  that  Glenn  Close’s  high-pow- 
red  career  woman  seems  to  aban- 
on  her  editor's  job  entirely  once  she 


starts  stalking  a married  lawyer  (Mi- 
chael Douglas)  on  a full-time  basis? 
Does  anyone  wonder  how  a woman 
capable  or  behaving  so  erratically 
managed  to  claw  her  way  to  the  top  in 
the  first  place?  It  hardly  matters,  be- 
cause the  film  is  otherwise  so  suc- 
cessful in  touching  on  attitudes  and 
-emotions  that  audiences  recognize  as 
reaL  The  larger  authenticity  here  is 
powerful  enough  to  sweep  away  any 
implausibility  in  its  path. 


On  the  other  hand,  Ridley  Scott's 
similarly  glossy  “Someone  to  Watch 
Over  Me,”  while  only  a little  more 
farfetched  in  absolute  terms,  has  a 
much  harder  time  transporting  its 
audience  to  a climate  of  romantic  un- 
reality. For  one  thing,  “Fatal  Attrac- 
tion" presents  its  characters’  afflu- 
ence and  attractiveness  quite  off- 
handedly, which  is  pan  of  its  appeal; 
by  comparison,  Mr.  Scott’s  film 
revets  much  too  energetically  in  its 
ostentation.  And  Tom  Berenger,  as  a 
married  police  detective  from 
Queens  assigned  to  guard  a filthy- 
rich  socialite  who  seems  to  become 
physically  ill  at  the  sight  of  a gaudy 


Some  Hollywood 
movies  require 
lengthierleapsof 
faith  than 


others. 


necktie,  has  a none  too  sympathetic 
role.  So  when  the  script  attempts 
stretch  after  stretch  in  explaining 
why  Mr  Berenger  always  winds  up 
with  the  night  shift,  and  why  he’s  sad- 
dled with  the  dirty  job  of  escorting 
this  beauty  to  black-tie  parties,  one  is 
inclined  to  disbelieve.  This  film’s  mis- 
take is  in  supposing  that  mere 
voyeurism  Is  enough  to  fuel  sue*  an 
elaborate  and  unwieldy  fantasy. 

Sometimes  a film  abdicates  its 
claim  to  any  sort  of  realism  right 
from  the  start,  usually  in  the  name  of 
antic  humor.  When  "Surrender" 
presents  Sally  Field  as  an  impover- 
ished artist,  complete  with  raffish  liv- 
ing quarters  and  the.  spunkiest  atti- 
tude this  side  of  Doris  Day,  it  auto- 
matically invites  skepticism  (without 
generating ‘anything  in  the  way  Of 
compensatory  humor).  And  when 
"Anna,"  the  film  about  an  emigre  ac- 


tress trying  to  make  her  way  in 
America  with  the  help  of  a gorgeous 
and  devoted  young  protegee,  tells  its 
story  in  entirely  cliched  lerms,  it 
loses  all  hope  of  being  taken  serious- 
ly. It's  possible  to  imagine  two 
women  characters  like  these,  and 
even  to  see  pathos  and  humor  in  their 
situation,  but  the  film  around  them  is 
much  too  studiously  adorable.  It  in- 
sists. for  example,  that  the  older  ac- 
tress is  a great  talent  who  can  only 
get  work  as  the  understudy  in  an 
elaborate  show  about  feminism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a big  Broad- 
way hit. 

Now  "Weeds."  which  is  also  about 
the  theater,  is  not  an  iota  more  likely 
than  "Anna"  in  absolute  terms.  (Thai 
each  of  these  films  is  loosely  based  on 
someone's  real  experience  — so  is 
"Surrender,"  for  that  matter  — has 
no  bearing  on  its  plausibility.  Cred- 
ibility is  a matter  of  what  we're  will- 
ing to  accept,  not  of  what  we  know  to 
be  true.)  And  yet  "Weeds”  is  by  far 
the  more  transporting  experience, 
even  though  it  makes  a point  of 
flaunting  its  unlikely  side  right  away. 
No  sooner  has  Nick  Nolte,  as  a hard- 
ened criminal  with  a lifetime  sen- 
tence at  San  Quentin,  made  his  en- 
trance with  a couple  of  suicide  at- 
tempts than  he  begins  writing  a play 
and  forming  a theater  company.  The 
toughest  cons  in  San  Quentin  show  up 
for  auditions,  singing  "The  Impossi- 
ble Dream.”  This  is  so  crazy  that  it 
catches  the  viewer  off  guard,  but  it’s 
also  apt,  since  impossible- dreaming 
is  the  film’s  strongest  suit.  And 
"Weeds"  is  consistent  and  well  acted 
enough  to  sustain  its  farfetched  opti- 
mism to  the  very  end. 


One  of  the  hardest  things  to  toler- 
ate, where  credibility  is  concerned,  is 
a film  that  changes  gears  the  way 
"Baby  Boom”  does,  with  an  hour’s 
worth  of  big-city  humor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hard-boiled,  tough-talking 
careerist  types,  followed  by  a Ver- 
mont section  that  defies  belief  at 
every  turn.  The  country  scenes  are  as 
ludicrous  as  the  city  ones  are  savvy, 
and  the  result  is  a disconcerting  mix. 
When  a film  demonstrates,  as  Mr. 
Mamet's  "House  of  Games”  does, 
that  it  has  a sure,  steady  grip  on  what 
its  audience  will  or  will  not  believe, 
then  going  along  with  its  deceptions 
becomes  a pleasure.  But  when  it's 
dear  that  even  the  film  makers  are- 
n't Jcertain  where  their  own  artifice 
defies  belief,  it's  time  to  worry.  O 
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ACROSS 

. l Props  for 
Chaplin 

6 Black  varnish 
11  Group 
character 
1*  Tally  on  a gun 
handle 

21  Merten's  "The 
of Love" 

22  Pigment  for 
Constable 

23  Purpk  dye 

24  Convex 
molding 

25  Indian 

28  Close,  as  a deal 

29  Indolent 

30  Gore 

31 " app6tit" 

32  Peaceful  name 

33  Be  dispirited 
35  On-dit 

37  Fuselage  part 

38  Actor  Jamie 
42  Of  warships 

45  More  authentic 

46  Graceful  horse 

47  It  precedes 
Taurus 

49  Museum  piece 
51  Trying 
experience 

53  Warsaw , 

1955  alliance 
56  Spanish 
59  Looped  handle 

61  Goa:  Comb, 
form 

62  Rosette  worn 
on  a hat  as  a 
badge 

63  Ruhr  city 

64  Greek 
porticoes 

65  Sweetie 

66  Isolate 

67  Pic 

68  Sauk 


116  Rejuvenated 
boatman  of 
myth 

117  Typical  Wayne 
role 

118  Purphsh 

r-  brown 

Mountain.  Mo.  120  Delft  fragment 
69  Mother  of  the  122  A meaning  for 
Nereids  X 

71  Fail  to  pass  the  124  Printer’s 


bar 

73  Pasta  dish 

75  Bring  out 

76  Snack 

86  Slight 

variation 

83  Consultant  at 
Delos 

85  Became 
mellow 

86  Mother's 
brother,  e.g. 

88  Inside  out 

90  Turtle-shell 
instrument 

02  Advanced 
gradually 

93  Turns  a motor 
over 

94  dela 

Pascua, 

Venezuela 

97  Indian 
viceroys 

102  Santa  Lucia, 
eg. 

103  Type  size 

105  Mandan  tent 

106  Shoaly 

107  Afore 

108  Missile 
housing 

109  Scotch 

111  Arp  art 

113 retreat 

(withdraws) 


‘take  out” 

125  Of  law 

126  Certain  muscle 

128 were  (so 

to  speak) 

130  Beguile 

131 " — Kapital” 

132  Jupiter’s  dozen 

135  Site  of  Pacific 
College 

140  New  Zealand 
soldier,  e.g. 

141  Irish 

144  Conference 
site:  1945 

145  Channel  #1,  for 
humans 

140  Cosmetics 
name 

147  Be  con- 
spicuous 

148  Radiance 

149  Dress  fur 

150  Next,  in 
Dundee 

151  Division  of  the 
Dakota 

DOWN 

1 Guitarist’s 
fastening 
device 

2 Join  at  the 
edge 

3 Intricate  plots 

4Tarocorm 


5 Earthquake 

6 Steady  trot 

7 Makes  it  to  the 
top 

8 Showing: 
Comb,  form 

9 — and  the 
Man”:  Shaw 

10  Logarithm  unit 

11  Ostrich’s  lode- 
alike 

12  Embroidery 
frame 

13  Satisfied 
another’s 
whim 

14  Dutch 

15  One-fortieth  of 
amaund 

16  More 
inquisitive 

17  Partial 
superimposi- 
tion 

18  Turkish 

19  Lace  town 

20  Leslie  Townes 


50  Ornamental 
headband 

52  Peculiar 
situation 

54  Alternative 

55  Became 
strained 

57  Ancient 
theater  in  the 
round 

58  Draft  status 

60  Brass 

subordinate 

64  Roman-fleuve 

67  French 

68  Salt 

70  Sequestered 
room 

72  Childishly 
.foolish 

74  Frank 
complement 

76  Had  a gripe 

77  A memorable 
Gandhi 

78  Chinese 

79  Prin  temps 
follower 


99  "...  and to  123  in  widespread 

pluck  up...”:  use 

EccL  3 125  Biblical  whale 

100  Twofold  tfil 

101  Embarrassing  127  Mountain  ash 

display  129  Rendezvous 

104  Calumny  130  Low  islets 

105  Builders’  1 23  River  rising  in 

beams  ...  Bavaria 

106  Children,  in  J34  Nests 

Toledo  136  Roman-ruins 

110  Swampy  tracts  she 

1 12  Golden  132  Immediately, 

114  Haymarket  » a pharma- 

attraction  _ cist ^ 

115  Endowed  with  138  Agrippina  s son 

physical  139 Bieber. 

feelings  U.A.W.  head 

119  Dance  for  141  Baby  rood 

kickers  142  Pongee  color 

121  Major  follower  143  Mail  man:  Abbr. 


26  Tubular  lamp 

27  P&r  direction  .HSr£;Er 
34  Describe 

grammatically 
36  Recumbent 


37  Model  wood 

38  Forcemeat 

39  Dithyramb 
inventor 

40  Noted  Jesuit 
missionary  in 
China: 
1582-1610 

41  Exudes  fumes 

43  Nf  tfiau 
greeting 

44  Flaxen  fabric 

48  Coloring  agent 


82  Mil.  leaders 

84  Common  birds, 
in  puzzles 

87  Greek  resist- 
ance group  of 
W.W.I1 

89  At  any  time 

91  “The  right 
place  for  love." 
to  Frost 

95  Forgetfulness 

96  “Merry 
Widow’’ 
composer 

98  Performed  a 
kitchen  chore 
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□□□□□  BaauUQU  LfJULtI 
□UaOQG  ODQDQDO  LLLULL 
aaanQOEDDQDDOQDIlLEJCIlG 
UDEUUEEE  DLJU  GEEDCE 
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No  Miracles  Needed,  Just  Governance 


To  begin  responding  to  the  alarm  set  off  by  Wall 

Street  in  the  last  11  days  does  not  require  draconian 
or  revolutionary  measures.  It  calls  for  relatively 
painless  and  obvious  compromises:  For  America 
the  first  order  of  business  is  a sound  and  convincing 
commitment  to  shrink  the  budget  deficit  For  West 
Germany  and  Japan  it  means  some  stimulation  of 
their  economies.  If  the  elected  leaders  of  these  three 
powers  cannot  manage  these  steps,  they  cannot 
govern. 

The  message  from  the  stock  market  meltdown 
is  clear,  and  not  new.  Endless  huge  deficits  in  the 
budget  and  foreign  trade  spell  trouble,  and  it  was 
frightening  for  Washington  to  behave  as  if  it  didn't 
While  President  Reagan  must  bear  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crisis  of  lost  confidence,  he  can- 
not restore  it  alone. 

Congress  has  to  help,  by  scrapping  its  protec- 
tionist trade  bills  as  well  as  dealing  sensibly  on  the 
budget  Help  must  come,  too,  from  foreign  govern- 
ments whose  economic  fate  depends  on  U.S.  growth 
and  price  stability.  That  means  West  Germany  and 
Japan  must  overcome  their  preoccupation  with 
inflation  and  adopt  policies  for  faster  growth  as 
America  moves  toward  austerity. 


The  President  has  led  the  electorate  and  Con- 
gress down  the  garden  path  with  nostrums  that 
George  Bush  aptly  dubbed  “voodoo  economics”  be- 
fore he  became  the  witch  doctor's  running  mate. 
Congress  collaborated  in  this  nonsense,  but  Mr. 
Reagan's  formula  was  politically  irresistible  and 
his  popularity  overwhelming. 

The  trick  now  is  to  dig  out  There  was  welcome 
progress  last  year,  but  one  year  is  not  enough,  and 
this  year  was  a standoff  until  the  stock  market 
forced  President  Reagan's  agreement  to  negotiate. 
He  still  proposes  only  non-defense  spending  cuts, 
phis  a miscellany  of  user  fees  and  one-shot  sales  of 


The  exit  of  Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow  as  Director 
General  of  Unesco  is  welcome  in  itself  and  for  the 
signal  it  sends  to  entrenched*  bureaucrats  in  other 
international  organizations.  After  13  years,  Mr. 
M’Bow  had  come  to  regard  his  $170,000-a-year  post 
as  impregnabty  tenured.  But  his  candidacy  for  a 
third,  six-year  term  proved  so  divisive  that  his  own 
Government  in  Senegal  urged  him  to  withdraw. 
Tellingly,  the  move  was  seconded  by  Soviet  envoys 
to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

Under  Mr.  M’Bow,  the  Paris  payroll  waxed,  ac- 
counting for  70  percent  of  the  budget,  while  output 
waned.  Conferences,  however,  proliferated  — and 
with  them,  so  did  gratuitous  polemics,  about 
whether  journalists  should  be  licensed  as  part  of  a 
nebulous  New  World  Information  Order,  rather 
than  proposals  to  advance  Unesco’ s goals.  That’s 
why  there  was  little  dissent  when  the  United  States 
pulled  out  in  1984,  with  Britain  following  suit, 
thereby  reducing  by  a third  the  organization's  an- 
nual budget  of  $374  million. 


What  got  lost  was  Unesco’s  solid,  non-contro- 
versial  success  in  campaigns  everybody  supports. 
Countries  as  different  as  Egypt  and  Mexico.applaud 
Unesco’s  practical  schoolroom  programs  on  litera- 
cy. A valuable  Unesco  offspring  is  the  International 
Council  on  Monuments.  It  preserves  not  just  remote 
treasures  like  Indonesia's  great  Buddhist  shrine  of 
Borobudur  but  the  threatened  cores  of  historic 
towns.  And  Unesco’s  scientific  exchanges  seem 
likely  to  flourish  under  Federico  Mayor  Zaragoza, 
the  Spanish  biochemist  and  educator  whose  choice 
as  Director  General  awaits  formal  ratification. 

With  Mr.  M’Bow  gone  and  reform  back  on  the 
agenda,  there  are  sound  reasons  for  the  United 
States  to  rejoin.  Moscow’s  moves  away  from  ideo- 
logical posturing  deserve  American  reciprocity. 
Yet  the  obstacle  to  rejoining  is  likely  to  be  a Demo- 
cratic Congress  that  has  slashed  away  at  obligatory 
dues  to  the  United  Nations.  Somehow  Democratic 
Presidential  aspirants  never  mention  this  grievous 
lapse  of  a Democratic  Congress  in  their  lofty  ap- 
peals for  multilateral  diplomacy. 


Myths  of  the  Metropolis:  Fear  in  the  Park 


Central  Park  Administrator  Betsy  Barlow 
Rogers’s  15-year-old  son,  David,  arrived  home  cov- 
ered with  soot,  proudly  displaying  $17  he  had  just 
earned  juggling  fire  in  Central  Park.  “Magic  Mark, 
the  Jewish  Juggler”  had  taught  him  how  and  ap- 
preciative audiences  had  flung  coins  and  bills  at 
their  feet 

Jugglers  and  appreciative  audiences:  both 
would  surprise  many 
out-of-towners  whose 
image  of  Centra!  Park 
remains  the  dirty,  dan- 
gerous one  of  the  fiscal 
crisis  a decade'  ago. 

Fear  is  now  forgotten. 

From  dawn  till  dark, 
the  park  attracts  bicy- 
clists and  carriages, 
skaters  and  skate- 
boarders, joggers  and 

racewalkers,  lovers 
and  bookworms.  As 
even  a casual  tour  with 
Mrs.  Rogers  and  Parks 
Commissioner  Hairy 

Stem  demonstrates,  the  park  is  not  only  alive;  it  is 
invigorating. 

Here  in  the  West  70’s  is  the  lush  new  landscap- 
ing of  Strawberry  Fields,  created  in  memory  of 
John  Lennon.  On  to  the  Sheep  Meadow’s  great 
sweep  of  green.  A graceful  100-year-old  Pauiownia 
tree  in  full  leaf  but  badly  rotted.  Mrs.  Rogers  wants 
the  tree  uprooted  before  it  falls.  Mr.  Stem  resists, 
hoping  this  old  friend  can  be  shored  up  with  cables. 

They  move  on  to  the  newly  restored  Bethesda 
Terrace.  Five  years  ago,  it  was  a hangout  for  drug 
pushers,  a place  of  noise,  mud  and  vandalized  carv- 
ings. Now  the  pushers  are  gone;  the  fountain  gushes 
above  sloping  lawns  lined  with  evergreens.  The  tour 
ambles  past  the  Naumburg  Bandshell,  an  eyesore 
waiting  to  be  removed.  In  its  place,  Mrs.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Stem  plan  a portable  stage  for  summer  theater. 

Belvedere  Castle  looms  ahead  on  its  high  ridge. 
Ten  years  ago,  vandals  had  flung.its  coping  stones 
into  a pond;  graffiti-smeared  walls  were  tumbling 
Today,  children  visit  the  castle,  now  in  pristine 
condition,  to  see  its  leaf  collection  and  aquarium. 
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As  they  walk,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Stem  recall 
1976.  For  lack  of  municipal  money,  maintenance  for 
the  park’s  843  acres  had  halted.  Meanwhile,  antiwar 
protests,  gay  liberation  rallies  and  New  Year's  Eve 
parties  drew  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  lawns 
and  meadows,  uprooting  the  sod  and  turning  the 
park  into  a litter  basket.  Lack  of  resources  and 
management  meant  clogged  catch  basins,  gullied 

hillsides  and  choked 
stream  beds.  Trees 
died;  statues  crum- 
bled ; weeds  flourished. 

Enter  the  Central 
Park  Conservancy,  an 
organization  of  private 
citizens  established  in 
1980  to  restore  the 
legacy  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Cal- 
vert Vaux.  The  Conser- 
vancy raises  funds  to 
supplement,  not  re- 
place, public  dollars 
and  it  retained  Mrs. 

Sara  <‘rdar  MiDpt  Rogg^  m Qpen-SpaCC 

planner,  as  chief  executive.  The  then  Parks  Com- 
missioner, Gordon  Davis,  had  the  imagination  to  ap- 
point her  Central  Park  Administrator. 

The  tour  shows  the  triumphant  results.  Nearly 
ail  24,000  trees  have  been  pruned.  Some  56  acres  of 
hard  earth  are  now  lawn.  Literally  a million  daffo- 
’ dils,  crocuses  and  wood  hyacinths  have  blossomed. 
Some  50,000  square  feet  of  graffiti  have  been 
erased;  new  graffiti  are  removed  as  they  appear. 

The  tour  proceeds.  At  one  point,  two  rats  chase 
each  other  across  a path.  At  another,  there  are 
broken  bottles.  But  otherwise,  the  sights  are  pleas- 
ing: artists  working  at  easels;  older  people  chatting 
on  benches;  riders  trotting  along  the  bridle  trail. 
The  rocky,  eroded  trail  reminded  Mrs.  Rogers  and  I 
Mr.  Stem  that  much  remains  undone:  The  Harlem  I 
Meer,  threatened  by  algae,  cries  out  for  dredging.  1 
The  Great  Hill  needs  a face  lift  Paths  need  straight-  j 
ening  and  bridges  rebuilding. 

But  Central  Park  is  bads,  a place  of  pleasure 
and  beauty.  A renaissance  has  taken  place.  It’s  time 
to  spread  the  news. 


Beyond  Left  and  Right,  Let’s  Seek  Common  Sense 


Government  assets.  Those  cuts  are  far  too  harsh  on 
the  disadvantaged,  and  his  revenue  scheme  re- 
mains unconvincing. 

Congress  answers  with  a more  reasonable  ra- 
tioning of  outlays,  but  Senate  and  House  Demo- 
crats’ tax  packages  ,are  patchwork.  Taxing  the  con- 
sumption of  energy  would  be  better;  likewise, 
higher  sin  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  now  willing  to  put  “everything  on 
the  table  with  the  exception  of  Social  Security.” 
Given  the  urgency  of  quick  agreement,  another 
shootout  over  Social  Security  right  now  would  waste 
time  But  the  budget  problem  can  never  be  resolved 
if  benefit  entitlements  are  untouchable 

For  the  moment,  though,  it  is  enough  that  Presi- , 
dent  Reagan  accept  the  need  for  higher  taxes  at 
long  last,  if  indeed  he  does.  “Over  my  dead  body” 
combativeness  is  out  Turning  conciliatory,  he  now 
says  “I  am  willing  to  look  at  whatever  proposal  they 
offer.”  He  must  also  be  flexible  on  cutting  back  the 
excesses  of  the  Pentagon. 

With  the  threat  of  a recession  suddenly  more 
ominous,  many  ask  whether  fiscal  tightening  still 
makes  sense.  It  does,  for  two  reasons.  Budget  pa- 
ralysis-as-usual,  as  if  last  Monday's  508-point  drop 
in  the  market  was  just  a bad  dream,  would  further 
shatter  the  world's  fragile  confidence  that  this  Gov- 
ernment can  govern:  And  the  $23  billion  hit  that’s 
required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  budget 
law  is  relatively  small,  particularly  when  it  is 
divided  between  spending  reduction  and  higher 
taxes.  This  should  not  devastate  the  economy  if  in- 
terest rates  remain  low  enough. 

What  is  essential  now  is  that  the  Government 
treat  the  budget  deficit  responsibly  for  a change  — 
not  with  paper  savings  and  phantom  revenues.  The 
total  cutback  must  add  up  to  a real  $23  billion  this 
year  and,  barring  recession,  more  later.  No  smoke 
and  mirrors  this  time.  No  more  voodoo.  Just  a modi- 
cum of  sensible  governance. 


To  the  Editor: 

By  accusing  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  of  moving  too 
far  left  or  right  oo  international 
issues  (“Driving  Foreign  Policy  to 
Extremes,"  editorial,  Sept  30),  you 
attempt  to  equate  a reasoned  centrist 
position  with  some  magical  middle 
ground  between  the  two. 

In  criticizing  what  you  see  as  the 
Democratic  move  to  the  left,  you  sug- 
gest mat  to  oppose  the  MX,  the  Midg- 
etman  and  die  Trident  D-5  and  to  op- 
pose United  States  military  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  unreasoned 
positions.  But  why  is  ft  a reasoned 
position  to  favor  weapons  systems 
that  would  at  best  duplicate  an  ade- 
quate (and  more  nearly  invulner- 
able) deterrent  .force,  and  at  worst 
waste  valuable  capital  and  talent  that 
are  urgently  needed  for  economic 
revitalization  on  weapons  systems 
more  suited  for  fighting  a war  than 
for  basic  deterrence? 

And  why  is  it  reasonable  to  favor  a 
United  States  military  role  m the 
Persian  Gulf  when  our  military  pres- 
ence to  date  has  only  precipitated  an 
escalation  of  Iranian  and  Iraqi  at- 


tacks on  shipping,  and  provoked  a 
xenophobic  regime  into  more  fa- 
natical acts? 

Moreover,  why  is  it  reasoned  to  em- 
phasize new  weapons  systems  and 
military-backed  diplomacy  when 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  is  offering  seri- 
ous disarmament  measures  and  urg- 
ing international  cooperation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf?  And  why  is  it  reasoned 
to  focus  so  exclusively  on  issues  of 
weapons  and  military  power  when 
the  international  economic  and  politi- 
cal challenges  facing  the  United 
States,  now  a debtor  country  with  a 
declining  productive  base,  are 

becoming  so  daunting? 

At  a time  when  the  nation  must  pull 
together  to  meet  these  challenges,  it 
is  important,  1 would  agree,  to  avoid 
extremes.  Cooperation  among  all 
parts  of  our  society  is  critical.  But  the 
search  for  a reasoned  centrist  posi- 
tion must  be  based  on  reality  and 
some  sense  of  United  States  interests 
and  goals  in  a rapidly  changing  inter- 
national environment,  rather  than  on 
a cold  war  continuum  characterized 
by  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  military  power. 


When  Deficits  Soar  and  Markets  Plummet 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  day  of  the  great  1987  stock 
market  plunge,  caused,  according  to 
many,  by  our  continuing  budget  defi- 
cits. a contemplative  view  might  be 
helpful.  Going  back  to  our  founding 
days,  it  was  Tom  Paine  who  observed 
that  “A  long  habit  of  not  thinking  a 
thing  wrong  gives  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  being  right." 

If  we  look  at  the  change  in  (he  na- 
tional debt  in  constant  dollars  (ad- 
justed by  the  Consumer  Price  index), 
we  can,  perhaps,  put  the  recent  defi- 
cits m perspective.  During  President 
Truman's  four  years,  the  debt  de- 
clined at  an  annual  rate  of  1.99  per- 
cent; during  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
term,  it  declined  by  .23  percent.  It  then 
started  to  increase  — .99  percent  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  period  and 
£2  percent  a year  in  the  Nixon-Ford 
period.  It  showed  a decrease  of  .6  per- 
cent during  President  Carter's  term. 

But  the  panic  comes  from  the  six 
years  under  Ronald  Reagan,  when 
the  rate  of  increase  in  constant  dol- 
lars has  been  9.65  percent  a year  — a 


Isn’t  It  Time  to  Consider 
National  Primary  Day? 

To  the  Editor: 

To  one  citizen,  watching  the  Presi- 
dential aspirants  of  the  rvoo  jnaior 
parlies  rushing  from  state  to  state  to 
appeal  to  the  local  voters  for  support 
in  their  quest  for  the  White  House  is 
like  trying  to  ka^gak  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  as  it  meanders  2^48  miles 
from  northern  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  can  be  done,  but  even  the 
hardiest  souls  might  more  than  once 
find  themselves  up  a creek  without  a 
paddle. 

That's  sort  of  how  many  of  us  feel 
as  we  are  treated  to  a bewildering 
series  of  reports  on  Presidential  can- 
didates who  debate  out  of  town, 
changing  their  appeals  to  fit  various 
local  issues.  Many  of  them  are  going 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  race  before 
we  will  be  given  the  opportunity  in 
New  York  State  to  decide  for  our- 
selves if  we  might  prefer  their  can- 
didacy in  place  of  the  ones  remaining. 

Why  don't  we  consider  a national 
primary  day,  which  could  follow  a 
series  of  national  debates  by  all  the 
candidates  in  the  running?  Establish- 
ment of  such  a procedure  would  give 
all  of  us  citizens  an  equal  opportunity 
to  cast  our  ballots  for  the  candidate  of 
our  choice' 

This  would  eliminate  month  after 
month  of  tiresome  rhetoric,  not  to 
mention  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  statewide  contests.  And 
the  voice  of  the  American  people 
would  be  heard  as  to  who  they  feel 
would  be  the  best  candidates  to  run 
for  the  job  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  JamesA.Wicht 

Woodside,  Queens,  Ocl  7, 1987 
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figure  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

It  is  time  we  started  thinking  defi- 
cits are  wrong,  to  be  righted  by  bills 
passed  by  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent does'not  veto.  Robert  Kahn 
Lafayette,  Calif.,  Oct.  20, 1987 
The  writer  is  a management  consultant. 


To  try  and  judge  American  foreign 
policy  by  such  anachronistic  notions 
is  io  condemn  the  United  Stales  io  a 
position  of  declining  influence  in  a 
world  in  which  economic  strength, 
not  military  might,  increasingly 
determines  a country's  success  and 
in  which  international  cooperation, 
especially  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  is' becoming  critical  to  sus- 
tained economic  growth. 

The  reality  is  that  we  are  now  bur- 
dened with  an  international  debt  that 
is  undercutting  our  ability  to  exercise 
international  leadership  on  debt  and 
trade  issues.  We  are  losing  tint  eco- 
nomic race  with  Japan  for  new  prod- 
ucts and  markets.  We  are  being  left 
behind  in  expanding  East-West  rela- 
tions in  Europe  and  East  Asia.  We  are 
being  outflanked  diplomatically  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  the  new  Soviet  leadership.  And  we 
are  all  but  ignoring  the  threat  that 
debt-imposed  austerity  in  Latin 
America  is  posing  to  new  democra- 
cies there  and  to  our  own  economic 
well-being. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican 
hoperuls  are,  as  you  say,  "making  a 
mess  of  foreign  policy,"  not  for  the 
reasons  you  indicate,  but  because 
they  are  failing  to  discuss  these  reali- 
ties. If  you  want  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a more  reasoned  cen- 
trist position,  you  would  urge  the  can- 
didates to  focus  on  today’s  major  for- 
eign-policy issues;  tow  to  rechannel 
our  best  talents  and  resources  away 
from  excessive  military  spending  and 
into  revitalizing  the  American  econ- 
omy: how  to  respond  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  maximize  the  possibilities  for 
Soviet  reform  and  international  coop- 
eration in  the  future;  how  to  organize 
a global  development  scheme  to  re- 
vive flagging  global  demand  and  to 
restart  economic  growth  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  and  how  to  con- 
struct a new  system  of  international 
economic  cooperation  so  that  our  own 
efforts  to  boost  our  sagging  economic 
performance  are  not  derailed  by 
shocks  in  the  larger  world  economy. 

Such  policy  initiatives  are  neither 
liberal  nor  conservative,  neither 
Democratic  nor  Republican.  They  are 
the  application  of  common  sense  and 
imagination  to  a world  in  which  stand- 
ard categories  of  left  and  right  are  no 
longer  useful  in  framing  our  national 
debates.  Archibald  L Gillies 
President,  World  Policy  Institute 
New  York.  Oct.  14, 1987 


We  Close  Down  While  the  Russians  Open  Up 


To  the  Editor: 

The  cutting  or  S767  million  from  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  State 
("The  From  Line  of  Defense  and 
Peace.'*  raitoriaCdct.  3)  seems  to  an 
American  research  scholar  in  Eu- 
rope particularly  self-defeating. 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  new  policy 
of  "glasnost."  or  openness,  is  partly 
aimed  at  making  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pear to  be  a more  modern  democratic 
state  than  before,  and  the  appeal  has 
its  effect.  Indeed,  in  the  mid-I9th  cen- 
tury. Alexander  Herzen,  a Russian 
revolutionary,  suggested  that  glas- 
nost was  the  one  ingredient  needed 
for  the  Russian  Empire  to  become  a 
real  partner  in  the  European  family 
of  nations. 


At  (his  juncture  in  history,  the 
United  States  should  be  on  the  offen- 
sive in  spreading  its  doctrines  of  civil 
freedoms  through  as  many  channels1 
of  inforrittfiori'aSpossaMie.  instead  hf1' 
following  an  isolationist  policy  W its 
overseas  expenditures. 

The  fact  that  through  cutbacks,  of 
minimal  importance  when  compared 
with  the  triihon-dollar  budget,  the 
United  States  will  close  access  to  in- 
formation about  itself  by  shutting 
down  libraries,  eliminating  cultural 
centers  and  reducing  personnel 
seems  ludicrous  and  certainly  does 
not  serve  the  interests  of  a world 
power  that  hopes  to  maintain  its  influ- 
ence. Cynthia  H.  Whittaker 
Helsinki.  Finland,  Oct.  7, 1987 


A Dole-Dole  Ticket  Trips  Over  the  Constitution 


To  the  Editor: 

■ Tom  Wicker’s  tongue-in-cheek  col- 
umn "A  Dole- Dole  Dilemma"  (Oct. 
15)  misses  (he  constitutional  anomaly 
that  the  husband-wife  ticket  of  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole  and  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole,-  former  Transportation  Secre- 
tary. would  engender.  The  Constitu- 
tion (Article  II,  section  1)  and  I2th 
Amendment  (1804)  require  Electoral 
College  members  to  meet  in  their  re- 
spective states  and  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  "one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves." 

According  to  their  entries  in  the 
1987  Congressional  Directory  both 
Doles  are  “of  Kansas."  If.  they  were 


on  the  same  ticket,  the  Kansas  mem- 
bers of  the  Electoral  College  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  for  only  one.  In  a 
close  national  election  this  could 
produce  a President  of  one  party  and  a 
Vice  President  of  the  other.  That  very 
misfortune  occurred  in  the  election  of 
1800.  The  12th  Amendment  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  possibility. 

As  women  were  ineligible  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency 
before  the  1 9th  Amendment,  one  won- 
ders how  the  proponents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  intent  would  read  the 
intentions  of  the  Framers  on  this 
question.  Cyril  C Means  Jr. 

Professor,  New  York  Law  School 
New  York,  Ocl.  15, 1987 


Dismiss  Indictments  to  Curb  Prosecutor  Leaks  One  Man’s  Majority 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “When  Prosecutors  Violate  Con- 
fidentiality” (Op-Ed,  Oct.  12),  Alan 

. Derstowitz  identifies  a serious  defect 

in  our  ability  to  assure  that  the  per- 
sons accused  of  crimes  obtain  a fair, 
trial  in  our  system.  The  calculated 
leak  is  as  much  a part  of  the  prosecu- 
tor’s armory  as  wiretapping  and  in- 
formants. In  each  of  these  areas,  tile 
Department  of  Justice  has  guidelines 
and  regulations  that  are  unenforce- 
able by  those  harmed  by  leaks. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called 
to  23  CFR  §50.2 (B)  in  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  This  section  sets  out 
the  permissible  outer  boundaries  of  in- 
formation that  may  be  released  to  the 
electrode  and  print  press  in  criminal 
cases.  The  Department  of  Justice 
enacted1  these  regulations  to  control 
the  conduct  of  prosecutors,  specifi- 
cally limiting  what  information  can  be 
released  by  prosecutors.  Leaks  are  a 
means  to  avoid  the  regulations  and  to 
get  information  out  to'  potential 
jurors;  that  is,  to  the  public. 

The  United  States  District  Court 
possesses  the  supervisory  powers  to 
dismiss  Indictments  to  control  this 
problem.  Trial  judges  are  reluctant  to 
grant  permanent  and  effective  relief. 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letter s for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because ' of 
tiielar]ge  volume  of  mod  received,  we 

regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


A few  dismissals  will  permit  the 
courts  to  curb  prosecutorial  leaks. 
Dismissal  should  occur  without  re- 
gard to  exactly  who  spoke  to  the 
press.  Release  of  grand  jury  informa- 
tion should  result  in  an  all  but  unre- 
butt able  presumption  of  prosecu- 
torial wrongdoing. 

Release  of  secret  information  during 

grand  jury  investigations  and  other 
prosecutorial  _ adventures  ends  up 
being  an  obstruction  of  justice  under 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Section  1503.  Unfortunately,  prosecu- 
tion of  such  offenses  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  offender's  office, 
so  one  of  the  most  serious  crimes 
against  our  justice  system  does  not 
get  prosecuted.  As  Juvenal  wrote: 
“Quis  custodiet  jpsos  custodes?” 
(Who  will  guard  the  guardians  them- 
selves?) David  L.  Lewis 

New  York,  Oct  13, 1987 
77ie  writer  is  a lawyer. . 


Tothe  Editor: 

1 have  been  unable  to  locate  the  re- 
mark that  President  Reagan  at- 
tributed to  Andrew  Jackson  in  his 
weekly  radio  broadcast  Oct.  10:  “An- 
drew Jackson  said  once  that  one  man 
with  courage  makes  a majority.  Obvi- 
ously. Bob  Bork  has  that  courage" 
(front  ppge,  Oct.  11).  John  Knox,  in 
the  10th  century,  said,  "A  man  with 
God  is  always  in  the  majority."  Wen- 
dell Phillips  remarked,  “One  on 
God’s  side  isa  majority."  And  Kemy 
David  Thoreau  declared,  "Any  man 
more  right  than  his  neighbors  consti- 
tutes a majority  of  one." 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine 
definitely  which  side  is  God’s,  per- 
haps that  side,  however  small,  should 
be  the.  majority.  But  courage  alone  is 
no  criterion  of  right  So  even  if  Jack- 
son  did  say  it,  the  statement  is  open  to 
question.  Rena  G.  Kunis 

Beilrose,  Queens,  Oct  11, 1987 
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Us 

Around 


By  Hugh  De  Santis 
and  Dimitri  Simes 
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Washington 
hen  sorrows  come."  said 
the  King  in  ‘‘Hamlet.’* 
■‘they  come  not  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions!" 

Trust  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  take 
full  advantage  or  Mr.  Reagan’s  tribu- 
lations — the  defeat  of  his  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  the  shock  of  the  stock 
market  plunge,  the  illness  of  the  First 
Lady  — by  breaking  his  repeated 
promises  of  a treaty-signing  summit. 

Just  as  at  Reykjavik  a year  ago.  the 
Russian  leader  dangled  all  sorts  of 
arms  reduction  goodies  before  our 
Secretary  of.  State,  causing  the  West- 
ern world  to  salivate.  Then  — in  a 
classic  double-cross  becoming  known 
as  "last-minute  linkage"  — Smiling 
Mike  suddenly  became  stony  cold  and 
tied  everything  to  abandonment  of 
testing  of  the  American  nuclear 
shield. 

You  might  think  we  would  learn 
from  this  treatment  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev’s assurances  are  meaningless, 
his  negotiating  technique  duplicitous, 
his  commitment  to  equitable  arms 
reduction  spurious.  You  would-  as- 
sume Mr.  Reagan  would  learn  that 
the  more  he  shows  his  eagerness  for  a 
summit  meeting,  the  higher  the  price 
the  Russians  will  make  him  pay. 

But  Secretary  Shultz  blandly  says 
he  will  await  the  mailman  for  the 
Soviet  double-cross  in  writing.  A New 
York  Times  editorialist  promptly  de- 
mands Mr.  Reagan  start  “compro- 
mising on  his  Star  Wars  dream." 

Next,  we  can  expect  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate,  having  just  turned 
down  a justice  for  being  too-legalistic, 
now  will  embrace  the  legalisms  of 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  in  supporting  the 
Soviet  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  And  our  bedazzled  Kremlin- 
ology  corps,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
Soviet  leader’s  propaganda  tract 
(“Perestroika,"  $500,000  advance 
from  Harper  & Row),  w ill  assure  us 
that  the  Iasi -minute  linkage  is  not  the 
fault  of  Smiling  Mike  but  comes  only 
from  his  enemies,  who  keep  getting 
ousted  or  killed  in  helicopter  crashes. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Ronald  Reagan 
to  forge!  his  photo  opportunity  in  his- 
tory and  to  remember  America's 
place  in  the  world.  Under  pressure 
from  both  the  double-dealer  in  tffe 
Kremlin  and  dovish  Nunnites  in  the 
Congress,  he  should  react  not  angrily, 
lifcp  a summiteer  spunked,  but  coolly, 
like ?he leade*r.«C a.superpOwei;.  : 

How  much  further,  proof  do  we  need 
that  the  Russians  regard  his  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  as  the  answer 
to  their  intercontinental  missile 
dominance?  The  Russians  evidently 
know  something  about  the  future 
technology's  ability  to  knock  down 
missiles  that  our  Union  of  Worried 
Physicists  and  flippant  editorialists 
do  not  know.  Mr.  Gorbachev  hopes  to 
outwit  or#outwail  Mr.  Reagan  on  what 
we  see  isthe  central  strategic  issue  of 
our  lime;  we  cannot  let  him  succeed. 

First,  the  President  should  send  a 
dear  message  that  he  will  not  be  vic- 
timized a third  lime  by  last-minute 
linkage.  He  should  appoint  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Rowny  to  a new  post  of  arms  re- 
duction czar.  The  Soviet  side  knows 
him  to  be  an  experienced,  hard-line 
negotiator  who  speaks  Russian  flu- 
ently; George  Shultz  and  Max  Kam- 
pelman  are  patriots  and  will  put  the 
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need  for  a switch  in  time  ahead  of  any 
personal  considerations. 

Next,  in  the  Rowny  Round  at  Gene- 
va, it  should  be  made  plain  that  Start 
negotiations  — about  the  reduction  of 
long-range  missiles  capable  of  hitting 
the  U.S.  — take  first  priority.  We 
should  seize  the  Soviet  desire  for  link- 
age; the  I.N.F.  negotiations  desired 
by  the  Russians  — about  missiles 
capable  of  hitting  ihe  Soviet  Union 
from  Europe  — will  have  to  wait  until 
the  Kremlin  gets  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  missiles  that  threaten  the  U.S. 
You  want  a package?  Fine;  you’ll  re- 
main within  medium-range  missile 
range  until  you  get  serious  about  a 
package. 

Third,  Ronald  Reagan  should  make 
clear  that  our  red  carpet  is  going  to 
be  rolled  up  and  mothballed  in 
March:  he  will  pay  nothing  for  the 
privilege  of  showing  Mr.  Gorbachev 
around.  The  next  opportunity  for  a 
summit  meeting  will  not  roll  around 
until  late  1989.  if  that  soon,  under  the 
next  President;  the  Democratic  can- 
didates, as  well  as  Mario  Cuomo, 
should  be  ready  to  say  that  delay  will 
get  the  Russians  no  easier  terms. 

To  show  we  mean  business,  we 
should  go  all-out  now  on  building  our 
nuclear  shield.  The  inexorability  of 
deployment  will  provide  the  only  in- 
centive for  Mr.  Gorbachev,  or  his 
waiting  replacement,  to  stop  the  du- 
plicitous minuet  and  make  a deal  on 
arms  reduction  and  space-defense 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  aware  of  the  bat- 
talions of  sorrows  marching  on  the 
Reagan  Presidency,  and  senses,  he 
has  the  battered  Mr.  Reagan  at  his 
mercy.  We  will  soon  see  if  he  has  mis- 
calculated his  opponent’s  strength  of 
character.  . ..  1=1 


Washington 
res  sure  is  mounting  in 
' the  United  States  to  re- 
spond positively  to  the 
reforms  initiated  by  Mi- 
khail S.  Gorbachev.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  reflects 
(Mir  traditional  feelings  of  compassion 
for  the  Russian  people  and  a desire  to 
build  a more  secure  world.  But  it  also 
reflects , the  congenital  American 
tendency  to  substitute  wishful  think- 
ing for  realistic  analyses  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Simple  prudence  dictates  that 
President  Reagan  and  his  successor 
proceed  cautiously  lest  we  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  hastily  supporting  the 
effort  by  our  adversary  to  strengthen 
its  power  and  appeal. 

.Changes  in  the  Kremlin's  conduct 
at  home  .and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
abroad  are  far  from  cosmetic  and 
may  have  profound  implications  for 
East-West  relations.  But  there  is  no 
consensus  whatsoever  about  either 
the  implications  of  these  changes  for 
America  and  about  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence them  in  a desirable  direction. 

Supporters  of  a more  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
make  three  questionable  assump- 
tions. First,  they  believe  that  Mr.  Gor- 

Hugh  De  Santis  and  Dimitri  Simes 
are  senior  associates  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 


bachev’s  reforms  are  inherently  in 
the  American  interest.  Second,  they 
assume  that  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  both  responsive  to  Soviet  in- 
ternal developments  and  capable  of 
significantly  influencing  them.  Third, 
there  is  a strong  underlying  convic- 
tion that  pre-emptive  American  con- 
cessions offer  the  best  chance  to  pro- 
mote Soviet  moderation. 

To  start  with,  whatever  else  pere- 
stroika may  ultimately  mean,  it  is  not 
intended  to  lead  to  democratization  of 
Soviet  society.  True,  glasnost  flour- 
ishes but  there  are  now  restrictions 
on  unofficial  demonstrations  and,  ac- 
cording to  Amnesty  International, 
political  arrests  continue.  The 


media's  openness  in  discussing  the 
domestic  scene  starkly  contrasts 
with  the  polemical  treatment  of  inter- 
national developments.  Jewish  emi- 
gration is  up  in  1987  but  is  five  times 
below  the  1 979  peak  of  5 1 .000. 

The  prospect  of  political  pluralism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  highly  un- 
certain. Mr.  Gorbachev  recently  told 
the  France-U.S.S.R.  Friendship  Soci- 


ety that  there  were  severe  limits  to 
pluralism,  Soviet  style.  “We  openly 
say  that  nobody  will  be  allowed  to  act 
against  socialism,"  he  stressed.  His 
kind  of  democratization,  while  reduc- 
ing bureaucratic  abuses,  in  no  way 
constrains  the  Kremlin’s  monopoly 
on  power,  especially  where  national 
security  is  involved. 

An  economically  stronger,  ideologi- 
cally more  acceptable  Soviet  Union 
would  still  be  a formidable  military 
rival.  To  be  sure.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
demonstrated  an  impressive  degree 
of  ingenuity  and  flexibility  in  acced- 
ing to  intrusive  arms  control  verifica- 
tion procedures  and  co-opting  the 
American  proposal  to  eliminate  alt 
but  the  shortest -range  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  Europe. 

But  his  acceptance  of  the  so-called 
zero  option  for  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces,  which  was  cooked  up 
by  Pentagon  hardliners  as  a propa- 
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By  Robert  Eisner 


Chicago 

In  the  aftermath  of  Black  Mon- 
day, almost  everybody  is 
knocking  the  deficit.  And  so  it 
has  always  been,  usually  in  the 
face  of  all  reason  and  logic. 
Republicans-  used  to  do  it, 
blaming  Democrats  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on.  And  now  Democrats 
think  they  can  make  good  political 
capital,  'blaming  Reaganomics  and 
the  Republicans. 

It  didn’t  take  the  politicians  and 
financial  wizards  long  to  find  the 
most  convenient,  and  conventional, 
whipping  boy. 

Their  argument  goes  this  way:  The 
market  crashed  because  of  those 
huge  Federal  deficits  and  the  accom- 
panying exploding  debt.  We  can’t 
keep  “living  beyond  our  means" 
without  facing  a final  judgment.  The 
market  saw  this  and  finally  panicked 
in  a (collectively  futile)  effort  to  get 
out  in  time.  The  remedy  is  clear.  We 
have  to  get  our  act  together  and  cut 
that  deficit. 

The  one  trouble  with  this  line  of  ar- 
gument is  that  it  is  wrong. 

Robert  Eisner,  professor  of  econom- 
ics at,  Northwestern  University,  is 
president-elect  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 


Throughout  history,  larger  deficits 
have  not  brought  on  market  declines. 
Over  some  30  years,  at  least,  in- 
creases in  the  budget  deficit  have 
been  associated  with  concurrent  and 
subsequent  increases  in  the  Dow. 

The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find 
for  those  willing  to  keep  their  eyes 
open. 

Bigger  deficits,  unless  brought  on 
by  recession,  tend  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Deficits  entail  more  spend- 
ing by  the  private  sector  when  caused 
by  tax  reduction  or  more  public 
spending  when  brought  on  by  Govern- 
ment payouts  — or  both. 

The  most  recent  confirmation  of 
this  is  the  great  five-year  bull  market 
that  accompanied  the  hugely  ex- 
panded budget  deficits  from  1982  on. 
And  — the  purveyors  of  conventional 
wisdom  should  think  about  this  — in 
the  last  year  the  deficit  has  come 
down  enormously.  It  was  a tremen- 
dous $221  billion  in  1986  and  about 
$148  billion  in  the  1987  fiscalyear,  just 
ended  on  Sept.  30. 

If  large  budget  deficits  caused  the 
market  to  crash,  why  did  the  market 
roar  along  when  the  deficits  were  at 
their  greatest  and  tumble  only  after 
the  deficit  fell  by  33  percent  ? 

There  is  indeed  an  explanation  for 
what  brought  the  market  down,  and 
that  is  rising  interest  rates. 

As  every  investor  knows,  rising  in- 
terest rates  mean  falling  bond  prices 


and,  unless  rising  profit  expectations 
compensate,  falling  stock  prices 
along  with  them.  Interest  rates  have 
been  rising  for  some  time,  but  with 
Alan  Greenspan's  ascendancy  to 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  this 
past  summer,  the  rise  turned  into  a 
rush.  As  many  commentators  warned 
at  the  time,  restricting  the  money 
supply  in  a misguided  attempt  to 
combat  inflation  was  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  go. 

It  is  often  contended  that  the 
budget  deficit  brings  on  rising  inter- 
est rates  Again,  the  facts  are  other- 
wise. The  deficit  rose  from  $79  billion 
in  1981  to  $128  billion  in  1962,  and 
averaged  over  $200  billion  from  1983 
to  1986.  Interest  rates,  as  measured 
by  10  year  Treasury  securities,  fell 
during  this  period  — from  13.91  per- 
cent to  7.68  percent,  and  inflation  fell 
sharply  as  welL  From  August  to  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  as  news  came  in 
that  the  budget  deficit  was  running 
less  than  expected,  those  same  inter- 
est rates,  already  up  to  8.76  percent, 
soared  to  9.42  percent. 

By  stimulating  economic  growth, 
larger  budget  deficits  may  put  some 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
But  the  overwhelming,  dominant  fac- 
tor in  interest-rate  movement  is 
monetary  policy.  And  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Fed. 

It  is,  after  all,  a familiar  matter  of 
supply  and  demand.  Interest  rates 


are  the  price  of  borrowing  or  holding 
money.  Given  the  demand  for  money, 
if  the  Fed  restricts  the  supply,  inter- 
est rates  — the  price  of  money  — will 
rise. 

There  is  hope.  Whatever  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  after  the  debacle  of 
Black  Monday,  Mr.  Greenspan  and 
the  Fed  sharply  reversed  field.  They 
announced  publicly  that  they  would 
make  money  and  credit  amply  avail- 
able, and  backed  that  up  with  appro- 
priate action  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets. Interest  rates  promptly  plum- 
meted. which  meant  that  bond  prices 
rose  sharply-  With  that.  Wall  Street  — 
and  markets  around  the  world  — re- 
bounded. 

For  that  recovery  to  continue,  and 
to  avoid  a serious  recession,  this 
monetary  easing  must  be  sustained, 
interest  rales  must  be  driven  further 
down  and  kept  down.  That  indeed 
would  lower  the  deficit  as  iL  improves 
the  economy. 

But  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
lowering  the  deficit  either  by  raising 
taxes  or  cutting  Government  expend- 
itures — whatever  the  merits  on 
other  grounds  of  reducing  certain 
swollen  budgets,  such  as  those  of  the 
Pentagon  and  farm  programs  — 
threatens  economic  disaster.  It  is  a 
mindless  throwback  to  the  economics 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  We  must  not  for- 
get where  that  led.  □ 


ABROAD  AT  HOME  I Anthony  Lewis 


Yearning  to  Breathe  Free 


Boston 

Rules  of  procedure  can  look  like 
lawyers’  technicalities.  But 
freedom  often  depends  on 
whether  the  rales  are  fair.  “The  his- 
tory of  liberty,’'  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter said,  “has  largely  been  thehis- 
tory  of  observance  of  procedural 
safeguards.” 

An  issue  rumbling  in  Washington 
now  shows  how  much  questions  of 
procedure  can  mean  in  human  terms. 
Itie  issue  is  how  to  decide  pleas  for 
asylum  in  America;  the  pleas  of  men 
and  women  who  say  they  are  fleeing 
from  persecution  in  another  country. , 
Not  just  liberty  but  life  may  be  at 
cnl»»  in  asylum  cases.  Torture,  reli- 
gious persecution,  political  death 
squads  — such  fates  may  await  a refu- 
gee whose  appeal  to  stay  here  fails. 

In  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  Congress 
wrote  into  law  the  tradition  of  grant- 
ing asylum  to  those  seeking  refuge 
from  persecution.  But  not  all  claims 
of  persecution  are  genuine.  Someone 
has  to  sort  them  ouL 
Two  months  ago  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment issued  proposed  new  rules  for 
handling  asylum  cases.  They  make  a 
number  of  changes.  One  has  aroused 
deep  concern  among  the  agencies  and 
lawyers  who  deal  regularly  with  re- 
quests for  asylum  and  who  know  the 
heart-rending  human  stakes. 

Today  anyone  claiming  asylum  has 


the  right,  before  being  deported  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  U.S.,  to  press  the 
claim  at  a hearing  before  an  immi- 
gration judge.  The  hearing  includes 
the  usual  protections  of  due  process: 
representation  by  a lawyer,  the  right 
to  call  witnesses  and  so  on. 

The  proposed  new  rules  eliminate 
the  rale  of  immigration  judges.  In- 
stead, those  who  seek  asylum  would 
go  to  the  agency  that  polices  the  bor- 
ders of  this  country,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturaliza- 


The  new 
asylum  rules 
need  mending. 


tion  Service. 

IJ4.S.  employ- 
ees designated  as 
“asylum  officers” 
would  consider  the 
cases.  They  could 
dismiss  - applica- 
tions as  "frivo- 
lous.” In  "non-  

frivolous  cases”  — i— — 

they  would  have 

what  the  rales  describe  as  a "non-ad- 
versa  rial  interview”  with  the  person 
seeking  asyhim.<-That  would  seem  to 
be  less  than  a full  hearing.  A lawyer 
could  be  “present,"  but  apparently 
without  power  to  subpoena  witnesses 
or  documents  or  to  cross-examine. 

The  crucial  change  is  in  the  fact-find- 
er: the  person  who  decides  whether  the 
applicant  has  really  suffered  persecu- 
tion or  has  reason  to  fear  iL  Instead  of 
an  independent  judge  there  would  be 


an  employee  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice — an  agency  whose  principal  func- 
tion is  to  exclude  and  expel  aliens  from 
the  United  States. 

As  a matter  of  appearance  alone 
the  proposal  seems  dubious.  How  can 
a refugee,  someone  who  already  feels 
weak  and  frightened,  have  any  confi- 
dence in  asking  an  officer  of  the  very 
agency  that  arrests  and  deports 
aliens  for  asylum? 

And  .it  is  not  just  a question  of  ap- 
pearance. No 

American  would 

think  it  fair  to  be 
tried  on  criminal 
charges  by  a po- 
lice department 
employee. 

The  president  of 
the  National  As- 
sociation of  Immi- 
g ration  Judges, 
John  Gossart  Jr., 
has  made  the  point  in  a comment  to  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  proposed 
new  rules.  He  and  some  other  judges 
filed  their  individual  views,  taking  dif- 
ferent positions  on  various  proposals. 

“I  think  asylum  is  a humanitarian 
act  and  should  be  resolved  in  a non- 
ad  versa  rial  setting,”  Judge  Gossart 
said.  “But  the  setting  should  not  be  in 
the  agency  whose  function  is  the  ap- 
prehension and  expulsion  of  aliens. 
There  would  always  be  a credibility 


problem.  An  agency  denies  someone 
asylum  — and  then  the  same  agency 
seeks  to  deport  him  or  her.” 

Many  immigration  lawyers  are 
skeptical  about  the  idea  of  “non-ad- 
versarial  interviews."  Pleasant  as 
that  sounds,  they  think  it  will  work  in 
practice  to  allow  rushed  and  routine 
denial  of  asylum  requests,  without 
adequate  fact-finding. 

There  is  also  concern  that  the 
granting  of  asylum  will  become  even 
more  politicized.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's focus  on  left-wing  tyran- 
nies heavily  influences  the  process 
now.  Persons  seeking  asylum  from 
the  Sandinlsu  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua almost  always  win,  for  exam- 
ple, while  fewer  than  3 percent  of 
refugees  from  El  Salvador  do. 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  1980 
Refugee  Act,  immigration  officials 
have  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
floods  of  aliens  seeking  asylum.  They 
have  considered  various  proposals  to 
shortcut  the  process.  But  there  is  no 
great  backlog  of  asylum  cases  now, 
no  reason  for  panic. 

The  proposed  new  rules  include 
some  that  are  sensitive  to  the  fragile 
situation  of  those  who  seek  asylum. 
The  time  for  comment  on  the  proposals 
ends  this  week.  It  should  be  possible, 
then,  for  Justice  Department  officials 
to  work  out  needed  changes  with  those 
who  know  the  human  realities.  □ 


ganda  ploy  designed  to  preclude  an 
agreement,  was  not  the  dramatic  con- 
cession some  analysts  have  por- 
trayed it  to  be.  Soviet  SS-20‘$  were 
nearing  the  end  of  their  useful  service 
anyway,  and  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-25  made  them  expendable. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  al- 
ready exploiting  the  political  lever- 
age in  Western  Europe  that  the  I.N.F. 
agreement  has  provided  him  by 
pressing  for  the  elimination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  from  the  Comment.  To 
view  this  offer  as  a “concession.”  tak- 
ing into  account  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  Soviet  conventional 
forces  in  Europe,  would  require  an 
inordinate  degree  of  optimism. 

The  Soviet  record  in  other  areas  of 
international  -politics  demonstrates 
even  less  cause  for  Western  cheer- 
leading. There  is  no  shortage  of  decla- 
rations about  the  need  for  a "new  way 
of  foreign  policy  thinking"  or  for  the 
adoption  of  a purely  defensive  mili- 
tary doctrine  of  "sufficiency."  But 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  reduced  ei- 
ther its  military  budget  or  its  security 
assistance  to  its  clients  — including 
those  adopted  during  the  expansion- 
ism of  the  70’s  — despite  its  lamenta- 
ble economic  condition. 

New  regional  initiatives,  such  as 
the  appeal  for  national  reconciliation 
in  Afghanistan,  still  appear  to  be  self- 
serving  attempts  to  neutralize  resist- 
ance movements  while  keeping  pro- 
Soviet  regimes  in  power. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
preaches  glasnost,  economic  reform 
and  socialism  with  a human  face. 
Just  last  summer,  however,  in  a 
major  speech  in  Warsaw  he  firmly 
reiterated  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
which  justifies  Soviet  intervention  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  support  of  social- 
ism. He  also  continues  to  press  for  a 
greater  degree  of  Eastern  European 
economic  integration  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  leash  on  which  he  keeps 
the  Eastern  Europeans  may  be 
longer  but  it  is  still  the  same  leash. 

Worst  of  all,  the  Soviet  Union  works 
indefatigably  to  undermine  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  United  States. 
It  says  that  American  1 ‘neo-global- 
ism"  and  “neo-colonialism"  pose  the 
principal  obstacles  to  building  a bet- 
ter world.  And  Mr.  Gorbachev  leaves 
no  doubt  that  his  conflict  with  the 
United  States  is  not  confined  to  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

While  future  Soviet  intentions  are  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  thus  far  Mos- 
cow’s foreign  policy  successes  have 
been  accomplished  more  through 
determined  public  diplomacy  than 
through  major  departures  from  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  imperial  assertive- 
ness. 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  more 
changes  will  occur  in  the  Kremlin's 
internal  and  externa!  behavior.  Many 
of  them  will  deserve  our  sympathy 
and  even  cautious  encouragement. 
But  American  foreign  policy  should 
be  based  on  our  national  interests 
rather  than  on  some  vague  hopes  of 
influencing  the  Soviet  political  pro- 
cess. 

As  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  recent  mys- 
terious 90-day  disappearing  act 
should  illustrate,  we  simply  do  not 
know  enough  about  what  is  happening 


We  run  the 
risk  of 
cosmetic 
detente. 


inside  the  Soviet  power  structure. 
There  is  no  basis  to  argue  thai  the 
relaxation  of  international  tension 
and  domestic  reform  are  mutually 
reinforcing.  Perestroika,  after  all, 
was  launched  during,  and  in  some  re- 
spects even  as  a result  of,  the  big  chill 
in  the  East-West  relationship. 

Furthermore,  does  anyone  believe 
that  the  American  political  process  — 
with  its  historic  swings  from  despair 
to  euphoria,  with  535  political  entre- 
preneurs in  Congress  micromanag- 
ing foreign  policy  — can  generate  the 
precisely  timed,  finely  tuned  policies 
required  to  influence  Soviet  internal 
politics? 

The  ‘Soviet  Union  is  and  will  remain 
a superpower.  Attempting  to  push  it 
around  is  a risky  and  ill-advised  busi- 
ness. But  the  Russian  empire  is  in 
trouble.  It  needs  a foreign  policy 
pause.  But  is  it  prepared  to  pay  for  it 
with  anything  of  real  importance  to 
the  West? 

To  reward  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
first  tentative  signs  of  moderation 
may  only  contribute  to  the  feeling  in 
the  Politburo  that  no  fundamental 
change  is  required. 

The  United  States  should  not  sur- 
render the  foreign  policy  initiative. 
Nor  should  we  feel  compelled  at  this 
important  moment  to  make  grand 
proposals.  Considering  the  economic 
and  social  mess  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  European 
clients  find  themselves,  time  is  on  the 
side  of  the  West 

What  we  need  in  the  wake  of  the 
I.N.F.  agreement  and  the  anticipated 
November  summit  meeting  is  to  re- 
flect m what  we  want  from  Moscow. 
We  must  formulate  a new  conceptual 
framework  in  which  to  engage  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  to  focus  on 
issues  — conventional  forces,  politi- 
cal autonomy  for  Eastern  Europe, 
Soviet  support  for  international  ter- 
rorism — that  enhance  the  West's  in- 
terests. rather  than  patch  together  ill- 
conceived  agreements  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  agenda. 

Letting  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  col- 
leagues believe  that  well-packaged 
tactical  flexibility  would  be  sufficient 
to  win  Western  concessions  may,  in 
the  short  run.  deliver  another  round 
of  detente.  But  without  a coherent 
Western  strategy  and  real  changes  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  would  be  a cos- 
metic detente.  And,  unfortunately, 
cosmetics  never  lasL  □ 
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Assessing  the  Damage  Th© 

F rom  the  Market’s  Plunge  Economy 


Day  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14 


The  Dow  Jones: 

Today  Versus  1929 

Charted  on  a percentage  basis,  last  week’s  stock 
market  plunge  followed  a pattern  remarkably  similar  to 
that  of  1 929.  Shown:  the  daily  percent  change  in  doses 
of  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average.  For  1929,  (gray 

tine)  the  first  day  is  Saturday,  Oct  26,  when  the  Dow  ■ 

closed  at  298.97.  It  fell  to  230.07  by  Tuesday,  Oct  29, 
the  third  day.  For  1 987  (black  line),  the  first  day  is 
Friday,  Oct  16.,  when  the  Dow  dosed  at  2,246.74.  It  fell 
to  1 ,738.74  on  Monday,  Oct  19,  the  second  day.  To 
compare  the  two  periods,  the  chart  is  indexed  so  that 
both  first-day  closes  equal  100.- 

Sourca-  Advest  Inc. 


Foreign  Investors  Staying  on  Sidelines 


Foreign  investors,  once  high  rollers 
on  Wall  Street,  are  taking  their  new 
investment  money  elsewhere  and  are 
unlikely  to  return  en  masse  until 
stability  prevails,  economists  and  in- 
ternational market  specialists  say. 
Some  picked  up  blue-chip  bargains 
after  the  market  plunged,  but  most 
remain  on  the  sidelines. 

"Foreign  investors  are  quite  skit- 
tish about  investing  in  U.S.  equities," 
said  Steven  Roach,  a senior  econo- 
mist with  Morgan  Stanley  & Compa- 
ny, last  Wednesday.  This  new  leeri- 
ness  does  not  portend  a massive  sell- 
off  by  foreigners,  who  owned  $167.4 
billion  in  stocks  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  many  economists  say.  But  it 
does  mean  that  less  foreign  invest- 
ment money  will  pour  into  the  United 
States  stock  market. 

A more  reticent  foreign  buyer  will 
mean  a less  bullish  market,  econo- 
mists say,  particularly  si  rice  money 


from  overseas  pushed  the  marker  to 
record  highs.  These  experts  say  for- 
eigners are  now  more  likely  to  buy 
tangible  American  assets,  such  as 
real  estate,  and  will  also  be  investing 
in  overseas  markets  overseas,  includ- 
ing those  in  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny. 

Paul  H.  Aron,  vice  chairman  of- 
Daiwa  Securities,  said  foreign  inves- 
tors have  taken  a wait-and-see  atti- 
tude toward  Wall  Street.  If  Monday's 
debacle  moves  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  take  action  on  the 
deficit,  he  said,  foreigners  would  feel 
reassured  and  would  return  to  the 
market. 

Indeed,  lack  of  action  on  the  deficit 
was  one  factor  that  prompted  for- 
eigners to  start  investing  elsewhere, 
said  Yoshio  Tsurumi,  an  economics 
professor  at  the  Baruch  Graduate 
School  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  and  a consultant  to  Japanese 


companies.  That,  combined  with  a 
burgeoning  trade  deficit  and  signals 
from  Washington  that  the  Adminis- 
tration might  renege  on  its  commit- 
ment to  a stable  dollar,  caused  con- 
cern. 

And  that  shift  in  investment  strat- 
egy predated  last  week’s  market 
plunge.  Last  month,  he  said,  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  investors  decided 
to  start  putting  their  new  investment 
money  in  places  other  than  Wall 
Street.  It  was  a serious  about-face. 
During  the  First  six  months  of  1987, 
foreigners  put  $18  billion  of  new 
money  into  the  stock  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  In  all  of  1988,  they  in- , 
vested  $17  billion  of  new  money  into 
the  market  — a fourfold  increase 
over  1985  — and  saw  the  value  of  old 
purchases  rise  by  $26  billion. 

Economists  said  foreign  investors 
generally  act  in  concert,  but  the  Japa- 


nese react  fastest.  Of  the  $309  billion 
worth  of  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  for- 
eigners at  the  end  of  1986,  die  Euro- 
peans owned  $218  billion;  the  Cana- 
dians $31  billion,  and  the  Japanese 
$253  billion.  But  in  recent  years,  the 
Japanese  have  brought  the  most  new 
money  into  the  market,  analysts  said. 

Shmji  Sasaki,  director  of  research 
and  a senior  economist  at  Yamaichi 
Research  Institute  in  New  York,  said 
that,  for  a while  at  least,  the  Japanese 
would  turn  to  their  own  market  The 
Tokyo  stock  market  dropped  sharply 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  regained 
much  of  the  loss  by  Thursday,  and 
then  fen  again. 

”In  the  long  run,  the  U.S.  stock  and 
bond  markets  are  very  enormous, 
and  so  if  Japanese  investors  become 
convinced  that  the  dollar  is  stable  or 
bottomed,  they  will  return  to  the  U.S. 
market,  but  I am  not  so  sure  they  will 
come  back  soon,”  Mr.  Sasaki  said. 


Largest  Corrections 
of  the  Postwar  Period 

Bar  chart  shows  the  five  biggest 
corrections  of  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Friday,  the  Dow  closed  at  1950.76,  down 
28.4%  from  the  2722.42  market  peak  on 
Aug.  25.  Last  Monday  s dose  of  1 ,738.74 
represented  a 36.1 3%  decline  from 
Aug.  25. 

Source:  Salomon  Brothers  Inc. 


Percent  Change 

Date 

Beginning-. 
■Price  . 

End 

Price 

-3534% 

OecL  3, 1968-May  28, 1970 

98530 

831.15 

-34.44% 

March  13-Oct  4, 1974 

89137 

584w55 

1 

-27.10% 

Dec.  13, 1981 -June  26,1962 

734.90 

535.75 

-2637% 

Sept  21, 1976-Feb.  28,1978 

1 1,014.78 

j F • 

742.11 

-25.21% 

FeD.  9-Oct  7, 1968 

I 995.14 

74431 

Comparing  the  Market  Averages 


• 

Closing  price 
Thurs.,  Oct.  22 

Percent 
change  from 
Oct  13,  1987 

Percent 
change  from 
Aug.  25. 1987 

Percent 
change  from 
Aug.  12.  1982 

Dow  Jones 
industrial  average 

195043 

-22% 

-28% 

+151% 

S.&P.  500 

24835 

-21 

-28 

+142 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
composite  index 

13945 

■21  . 

f 

-2$ 

+137 

Amex  market  value  index 

269.00 

-22 

-26 

+13  . 

Nasdaq  composite  index 

336.16 

-23 

-26 

+110 

WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  Street  Endures 
Its  Crudest  October 


October's  reputation  Tor  cruelty  to 
investors  is  more  firmly  established 
than  ever.  The  late  I970‘s  saw  the 
back-to-back  October  massacres  of 
1978  and  1979,  with  the  Dow  posting 
double-digit  percentage  losses  in 
each  of  those  months.  Of  course  there 
was  1929  with  its  Black  Monday  on 
Oct.  28.  Then  there  was  October  1987. 
This  .brutal  month’s  third  week  com- 
pleted the  task  of  wiping  out  all  the 
gains  of  whai  had  been  a stunningly 
bullish  year.  The  week  began  with  a 
Black  Monday  that  eclipsed  1929's  — 
the  Dow  lost  an  unbelievable  508 
points,  or  22.61  percent,  with  volume 
exceeding  600  million  shares.  The 
Dow  gained  back  102  points  on  Tues- 
day, with  volume  again  above  600  mil- 
lion, but  the  strength  was  confined  to 
the  blue  chips.  Wednesday  brought 
some  encouragement,  with  the  Dow 
posting  a record  gain  of  186.84  points 
in  a broad-based  rally.  Thursday  had 
a panicky  start  but  a rout  was 
averted  and  the  Dow  ended  down 
77.42  points,  in  context  a moderate 
loss.  Friday's  trading  was  curtailed 
by  two  hours  and  exhausted  traders 
called  it  a draw,  with  the  Dow  virtu- 
ally unchanged.  The  Dow  began  the 
week  at  2,246.74  and  finished  at 
1,950.76,  a loss  of  295.98,  or  13.2  per- 
cent The  Dow  began  1987  at  1395.95 
and  peaked  at  2,722.42  on  Aug.  25.  It  is 
off  28.3  percent  f rom  tha  t high. 

Bonds  rained  as  the  jitters  in  equi- 
ties caused  the  usual  flight  to  safety. 
Refugees  from  the  stock  market  who 
reached  the  bond  market  early  in  the 
week  got  yields  of  about  10  percent  on 
the  30-year  Treasuries,  but  demand 
was  so  heavy  that  by  week's  end  in- 
vestors were  getting  only  about  9 per- 
cent. And  gold,  supposedly  the  most- 
favored  haven  in  times  of  upheaval, 
made  price  gains  that  seemed  rela- 
tively modest  for  a situation  that 
some  were  calling  the  gravest  eco- 
nomic crisis  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

• Banks  rolled  the  prime  rate  back  to 
- 942enc£fU,  from  9.25  percent,  as  the 
Fed£rafReserve  made  it  clear  that 
money  and  credit  would  be  readily 
available  as  long  as  the  crisis  atmos- 
phere persisted.  The  banking  system 
was  also  gaining  cash  from  the  flight 
to  safety.  Two  banks.  Chemical  and 
Marine  Midland,  that  had  raised  their 
prime  the  previous  week  to  9.75  per- 
cent, had  to  back  off  when  no  other 
big  institutions  would  go  along. 

The  biggest  buyers  of  corporate 
shares  during  a week  of  heavy  selling 
were  the  corporations  themselves. 
After  prices  were  hammered  so  vi- 
ciously, just  about  every  company 
that  could  afford  to  do  so  announced 
buybacks  of  its  stock.  The  buybacks 
were  a way  for  companies  to  cast  a 
voce  of  confidence  in  themselves,  but 
another  motive  was  to  ward  off  cor- 
porate raiders  who  might  be  at- 
tracted by  the  bargain  prices. 

Some  big  plans  came  unwound. 
Samuel  J.  Heyman,  chairman  of  the 
GAF  Corporation,  said  early  in  the 
week  that  his  group’s  buyout  bid  for 
the  company  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised or  dropped  because  of  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  since  he  made  his  of- 
fer. Carl  C.  Icahn  withdrew  his  offer 
for  the  rest  of  T.W.A.  after  its  shares 
fell  $5.75,-  to  $26,  on  Monday.  Mr 
Icahn’s  offer  had  been  $20  in  cash  and 


Relationship  of 
the  Dow  and  the 
Prime  Rate 

The  prime  rate  was  lowered 
Thursday  to  S percent,  from 
935  percent. 

— Prime  Rate  fleft  scats! 


ri  Weekly  Dow  Jones  industrial 
^ average  (fight  scaiej 

p240O 


Recently.  Chemical  Bank  and 
Marine  Midland  briefly  raised  th*r 
prtim  lencfing  rata  to  9.75  pefcent 
but  ratumed  to  9 25  percent  when 
other  banks  dkJ  not  fo0ow. 

Sources.  Krvgftt  tbdd*  Fnatfecenfer. 

federal  Reserve  Board 


Thr  Nr*  Yurii  IrwiCM  mi  fi.  i1**' 


$25  in  securities.  The  Dart  Group  can- 
celed ns  $6.62  billion  atlerapr  to  take 
over  Dayton  Hudson  and  sold  some  of 
its  Dayton  stock  a?  a loss. 

Grass  national  product  grew  XS 
percent  in  the  third  quarter,  despite  a 
poor  trade  performance.  That  beat 
the  15  percent  pace  of  the  second 
quarter  but  did  not  quire  measure  up 
to  the  first  quarter’s  4.4  percent  . . 

The  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  went  to  Robert  M. 
So  low.  The  63-year-old  professor  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology developed  a mathematical 
model  that  emphasizes  the  role  of 
technological  progress  in  promoting 
long-term  growth.  His  pioneering 
work,  which  began  in  the  1950’s,  has 
helped  convince  planners  that  educa- 
tion and  technological  research  de- 
serve at  least  as  much  attention  as 
labor  policy  and  capital  formation. 

En  the  aftermath  of  Monday’s 
plunge,  the  search  for  causes  and 
solutions  began.  Markets  were 
shaken  worldwide  and  governments 
moved  to  calm  rattled  investors. 
President  Reagan,  the  Congress  and 
the  S.E.C.  all  set  up  investigations.  A 
prime  target  of  those  inquiries  was 
expected  to  be  program  trading,  the 
"automatic-pilot"  ■ computerized 
trading  that  moves  big  blocks  of 
stock  quickly.  But  the  technique  con- 
tinued to  have  its  defenders.  There 
were  plenty  of  voices,  including  that 
of  the  President,  insisting  that  the 
economy  remained  basically  sound. 
And  while  no  . one  dismissed  the 
week's  action  as  inconsequential, 
there  were  those  who  said  it  was  just 
the.market  being  the  market!  making 
a long-overdue  correction  to  vastly 
overvalued  security  prices. 
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Stocks  Tumbled,  But  Some  Fell  More  Than  Others 

Daily  closing  prices  of  some  of  the  most  widely  followed  stocks,  from  Tues.,  Oct  13  through  Thurs.,  Oct  22. 
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Exxon 

52-week  high:  50.75 
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Wang  Labs  (B) 

52-week  high:  19.175 


Apple 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  23, 1987 
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In  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  the 
High  Court  of  Justice , before  Justice 
Menahem  Eton,  Justice  Aharon  Ba- 
rak, and  Justice  Dov  Levin,  in  the 
matter  of  Haim  Lewis  Weil, 'petition- 
er, versus  the  State  of  Israel  and  oth- 
er?, respondents  (H.C.II4/86)! 

THE  PETITIONER,  an  Orthodox 
Jew,  was  sentenced  to  a long  term  of 
imprisonment.  Under  .prison  regula- 
tions, a prisoner  is  not  entitled  to 
any  leave  until  he  has  served  a quar- 
ter of  his  sentence.  Thereafter  he 
may  receive  ordinary  leave  once  in 
three  months,  and  may  also  be  given 
special  leave  for  not  longer  than  96 
hours  once  a month,  or  once  in  two 
months. 

Special  leave,  however,  is  a privi- 
lege given  by  the  minister  of  police 
and  prisons  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioner  of  prisons. 
Such  leave  is  given  for  specific  rea- 
sons, namely,  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  family 
and  circle,  to  afford  him  temporary 
relief  from  prison  conditions,  and  to 
encourage  his  good  behaviour. 

The  petitioner  requested  the  pris- 
on governor  to  grant  him  leave  once 
a month  in  order  to  have  conjugal 
relations  with  his  wife.  He  asked 
that  be  be  released  under  guard  or 
after  giving  security  for  his  return, 
or  that  facilities  be  made  available  in 
the  prison.  His  request  was  refused, 
and  he  then  applied  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  order  on  the 
prison  authorities  to  grant  his 

request. 

THE  FIRST  judgment  was  given  by 
Justice  Menahem  Elon.  The  peti- 
tioner, he  said,  relied  on  the  biblical 
command,  “Be  fruitful  and.  multi- 
ply1' (Gen. 1:28),  and  on  the  injunc- 
tion to  a husband  to  afford  his  wife 
her  marital  privileges  (Ex.21:10). 


Does  a prisoner  have  a right  to  a sex  life? 


The  petitioner  had  partially  ful- 
filled the  first  command,  since  he 
had  sons  and  daughters,  and  grand- : 
children,  but  the  Halacha  required 
its  fulfilment  for  as  long  as  the  par- 
ties were  fertile.  Moreover;  the  sec- 
ond injunction  was  to  be  fulfilled  at 
least  once  a month. 

The  petitioner  argued,  therefore, 
that  just  as  his  imprisonment  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  pray, 
to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  observe 
the  laws  of  kashrut  and  other  ritual 
commands;  it  could  not  release  him 
from  die  two  other  obligations  now 
under  consideration.  He  also  argued 
that  conjugal  relations  were  natural 
and  vital  for  everybody,  almost 
equivalent  to  eating  and  drinking, 
and  could  not  be  affected  by  his 
imprisonment. 

Counsel  for  the  respondents  had 
contended  that  leave  was  a privi- 
lege, and  that  conjugal  relations 
were  not  a ground  for  leave  under 
the  regulations.  Moreover,  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  granted  leave,  and 
would  also  enjoy  this  privilege  in  the 
future , and  there  was  no  reason  why 
be  could  not  fulfil  the  biblical  duties 
imposed  on  him  while  on  leave. 
Counsel  had  also  stressed  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  involved  in  granting 
the  petitioner’s  request. 

Deprivation  of  the  right  to  conju- 
gal relations  was  not  a necessary 
result  of  the  limitation  of  freedom 
of  movement  involved'  in  impris- 
onment, Justice  Elon  continued.  A 
balance  had  to  be  struck  between 
the  deprivation  of  freedom,  im- 
posed by  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  prisoner's  right  to  normal  sex 
relations  on  the  other  hand. 


LAW  REPORT/ Asher  Felix  Landau 


The  general  principles  relating  to 
this  problem  had  been  discussed  in 
Jewish  law,  and  also  in  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  but  the  specific 
question  now  arising  had  not  .yet 
been  bfcfbre  the  court.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  discussed  in  judgments 
and  writings  in  other  countries. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  conjugal 
visitation  said  Justice  Elon.  had 
been  introduced  to  some  extent  in 
the  United  States  for  — example,  in 
the  Parchman  prison  in  Mississippi  - 

- and  had  also  been  accepted  in  oth- 
er countries  such  as  Spain,  Mexico 
and  Sweden. 

Research  had  shown  that  such  fa- 
cilities strengthened  the  bond  be- 
tween a prisoner  and  his  family, 
markedly  reduced  the  conflicts  and 
tensions  characteristic  of  a prison 
population,  and  greatly  reduced 
homosexuality. 

- These  features  were,  of  course,  of 
great  sociological  significance,  but  it 
was  important  to  note  that  in  the 
U.S.  no  legal  basis  for  their  intro- 
duction had  been  recognized.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  characterize 
sexual  deprivation  as  “cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment*'  in  violation  of. 
the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  had  been  held  that 
“a  claim  for  sexual  visitations  would 
not  come  up  to  the  level  of  a federal 
constitutional  right  so  as  to  be  rec- 
ognizable as  a basis  for  relief  in  a 
federal  court.” 

Similarly,  “the  absence  of  conju- 


gal visiting  in  prisons  is  not  excessive 
punishment  in  itself  or  dispropor- 
tions] to  plaintiffs’  crimes.  It  is 
merely  a concomitant  of  the  punish- 
ment of  incarceration. 

“Plaintiffs  allege  that  they  are  suf- 
fering physical  stress;  yet  less  than 
ideal  physical  conditions  character- 
ize prisons;  for  example,  institution- 
alized diets,  confining  cells,  limited 
exercise,  lack  of  quiet. 

“They  also  allege  they  have  suf- 
fered psychological  stress,  but  psy- 
chological stress,  like  loneliness, 
boredom,  wasted  time,  and  the  oth- 
er wages  of  incarceration,  do  not  in 
fact  and  therefore  cannot  in  law  con- 
stitute cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. By  a parity  of  reasoning,  a 
denial  of  conjugal  visits  does  not 
constitutionally  destroy  or  impair  an 
inmate’s  human  dignity.” 

Justice  Elon  also  cited  an  Ameri- 
can case  similar  in  principle  to  the 
present  one  in  which  an  Ismaili  Mos- 
lem claimed  that  “consortium  was  a 
mandated  tenet  of  his  religion,”  and 
its  denial  a violation  of  his  constitu- 
tional right,  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment, to  freedom  of  religion. 

This  argument,  too,  was  over- 
ruled, the  court  holding  that  “First 
Amendment  rights... can  be  justifi- 
ably limited  when  they  conflict  with 
the  legitimate  penological  objec- 
tives of  the  corrections  system.  It  is 
necessary... to  balance  the  rights  of 
the  individual  prisoner  against  the 
need  of  the  institution  to  protect  the 
public  while  limiting  as  much  as  pos- 


sible the  burdens  and  expenses  of 
prison  administration.” 
REFERRING  TO  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  Halacha,  Justice  Elon 
stressed  that  sexual  desire  was  re- 
garded as  acceptable  and  positive. 
Judaism,  unlike  other  religions,  ut- 
terly rejected  sexual  abstinence, 
both  in  general  and  for  those  fulfill- 
ing religious  functions.  The  rejec- 
tion of  sex,  like  other  wordly  plea- 
sures, was  regarded  as  negative.  The 
only  demand  of  the  Halacha  was 
that  a man  must  indulge  his  instincts 
with  balance,  and  not  to  excess. 

Justice  Elon  then  dealt  with  prec- 
edents of  the  Supreme  Court  relat- 
ing to  the  present  issue,  citing  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Tamir  (Prisoner's  Appeal  4/82- 77ie 
Jerusalem  Post,  Feb.  1,  1984). 

It  was  stressed  there  that  basic 
Jewish  law  rejected  imprisonment 
as  a punishment.  When,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  other  legal 
systems,  it  was  compelled  to  recog- 
nize this  factor,  our  sages  warned  of 
the  need  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  a 
man  even  when  he  was  imprisoned. 
When,  therefore,  the  prison  au- 
thorities wished  to  deprive  a prison- 
er of  any  of  his  rights,  they  were 
entitled  to  do  so  only  after  striking  a 
reasonable  balance  between  those 
rights  and  the  security  and  adminis- 
trative demands  of  the  prison. 

In  another  case  it  was  held  that 
youths  convicted  of  terrorism 
should  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  studies,  subject  to  prison  secu- 


rity and  budgetary  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  had 
justified  the  refusal  to  supply  prison- 
ers with  movable  beds,  since  it  was 
convinced  that  the  authorities,  after 
proper  investigation,  had  estab- 
lished that,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
misuse  of  the  beds,  and  pans  of 
them,  constituted  a real  security 
risk. 

ALTHOUGH  HE  HAD  found  no 
direct  authority  in  Jewish  law  on  the 
specific  point  now  raised.  Justice 
Elon  said  that  the  general  approach 
could  be  inferred  from  an  analogy 
with  the  rules  relating  to  the  expul- 
sion of  someone  who  killed  a man 
accidentally  to  a city  of  refuge. 

It  was  true  that  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Halacha,  this  practice  was 
based  on  the  need  to  protect  the 
killer  from  the  vengeance  of  those 
aggrieved.  However,  it  was  also  re- 
garded as  containing  an  element  of 
punishment,  and  the  killer  was  to  be 
expelled  even  if  the  danger  of  ven- 
geance no  longer  existed,  and  even 
if  he  voluntarily  waived  this 
protection. 

Justice  Elon  emphasized  that  the 
killer  was  to  be  expelled  with  his 
family,  and  was  to  be  provided  with 
the  means  for  accommodation  and 
maintaining  himself,  and  for  study 
and  education. 

After  detailed  examination  of 
other  features  of  life  in  the  cities  of 
refuge.  Justice  Elon  stressed  that 
the  killer's  family  life  remained  un- 
impaired, and  this  result  should  also 
be  achieved,  as  far  as  passible,  when 
a man  was  imprisoned,  subject  only 
to  the  essential  demands  of  prison 
security  and  administration. 


It  was  not  only  in  the  prisoner's 
interest  that  this  should  he  done,  but 
also  in  the  interest- of  reducing  ten- 
sions and  other  dangerous  features 
inherent  in  life  in  prison. 

Turning  again  to  the  prison  regu- 
lations, Justice  Elon  noted  that 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  family  was  one  of 
the  stated  purposes  of  special  leave. 
This  general  statement,  however, 
was  not  enough,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  specific  provision  be  made,  ei- 
ther in  the  framework  of  leave,  or 
on  some  other  basis,  for  the  prisoner 
to  fulfil  his  marital  obligations. 

While  the  existing  regulations 
were  reasonable,  they  were  incom- 
plete. Introducing  the  necessary- 
provisions.  however,  demanded 
amendment  of  both  the  bw  and  the 
regulations;  the  consideration  of 
complicated  security  arrangements; 
and  finding  the  necessary  funds.  'I  he 
radical  and  substantial  changes 
called  for  were  a matter  fur  the  leg- 
islature. and  not  the  court,  which 
could  only  hope  that  this  very  desir- 
able task  would  be  undertaken. 

For  the  above  reasons.  Justice 
Elon  proposed  thm  the  petition  be 
dismissed,  with  no  order  as  to  costs. 

Justice  Aharon  Barak  agreed  with 
his  colleague.  The  question  of  con- 
jugal visits  was  a matter  for  the  au- 
thorities to  decide,  after  finding  a 
balance  between  the  various  factors 
mentioned  by  Justice  Elon.  He 
would  add.  however,  that  this  bal- 
ance should  apply  to  all  prisoners, 
whether  married  or  not. 

Justice  Dov  Let  in  concurred  in 
the  judgment  of  Justice  Elon. 

Masha  Wallfish  appeared  for  the 
petitioner,  and  Nili  Arad,  senior  as- 
sistant state  attorney,  for  the 
respondents. 

The  judgment  was  delisered  on 
August  H.  IqS7. 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 

Rosalind  Plowright: 
serious  and  exciting 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  OR- 
CHESTRA. Light  Classical  Mask. 
Zubin  Mebtp  conducting  with  Rosa- 
Bad  Plowright,  soprano  (Mann  Audi- 
torium, Td  Aviv,  October  24).  Musk 
by  Lszt,  Puccini  (Introduction  to  act 
three  of  Marion  Lescaut),  Moniuszfco 
(Overture  to  the  opera  Halka ),  and 
Dvorak.  Operatic  numbers  from  La 
Vestalr  by  Spontini;  Mefisiofele  by 
Boito;  Otello  by  Verdi  and  II  Pirata 
by  Bcffini. 

THOUGH  WE  ARE  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  it  is  too  soon, 
to  tell  what  the  future  holds  in  store,  - 
this  concert  will  certainly  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  year’s  most 

exciting.  , .. 

To  typify  concert 
classical  music4’  ii'tb  seriously  mis- 
apprehend the  event,  because  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  and  Dvorak's 
Slavonic  Dance,  this  concert  dealt 
with  deadly  serious  matters.  Rosa-  ' 
lind  Plowright  sang  about  tragedy, 
disaster,-  and  death,  and  she  did  it 
with  a moving  depth  of  feeling,  with 
total  identification  and  with  an  irre- 
sistible power  of  representation. 

The  scenes  from  La  V estate,  Me- 
fistofele,  Otello  and  finally  the  excit- 


ing II  Pirata  were  not  only  all  over- 
whelmingly beautiful.  but  stirred 
our  deepest  emotions  and  made  us, 
for  long  moments,  part  of  the  great 
operatic  art.  Plowright’s  singing 
mastered  both  the  most  delicate  lyri- 
cism and  the  strongest  dramatic  ten- 
sion. She  passes  constantly  from  one 
mood  to  the  other  in  the  most  natu- 
ral and  confident  manner. 

All  her  numbers  had  full  continu- 
ity, with  transitions  from  recitative 
to  aria  all  natural  and  convincing. 
Miss  Plowright  shows  immense  sym- 
pathy for  all  her  heroes,,  and  her 
performances  are  so  vivid  and  alive 
that  one  gets  the  feeling  of  attending 
a fully  staged  performance.  .Junally,, 
if  was  .oT  course  the  beauty  ana  pow- 
er of  her  voice  that  turned  this  con- 
cert into  a great  event. 

Rosalind  Plowright  is  a great  op- 
eratic singer  with  a splendid  future. 
We  are  immensely  grateful  to  mae- 
stro Mehta  for  bringing  her  to  the 
BPO  stage. 

Mehta's  accompaniments  were 
superb,  contributing  in  each  aria  to 
the  full  expression  of  the  relevant 
situation,  atmosphere,  mood  and 
emotional  state. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


HSO’s  fine  programme 
required  a larger  choir 

HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT  No.  I. 
Stanley  Sperber,  conductor  with  the  Israel  National  Choir,  Rinat  Haifa. 
Auditorium,  October  19.  Haydn:  Salve  Regina  in  G Minor  for  4 voices,  organ 
and  string  orchestra;  Bach:  Cantata  No.  1 91;  Dvorak:  Symphony  No.6  u D 
Miyor,  Op. 60. 

HIS  EVENING  STARTED  the  Haifa  Symphony  Orchestra’s  38th  season, 
nd  the  programme  was  a fine  choice.  The  Rinat  Choir  s singing  showed 
lear  and  clean  intonation,  dynamic  gradings  and  good  diction.  However,  it 
merged  as  too  reserved  on  the  podium  of  the  Auditorium  Hall.  No  doubt  a 
irger  choir  would  have  been  more  suitable,  especially  in  the  rendition  of  the 
tacb  Cantata.  Conductor  Stanley  Sperber  is  also  the  musical  director  of  the 

linat  Choir.  . ..  . . 

The  Haydn  Salve  Regina,  in  G Minor  was  given  a serious  and  involved 
iresentation.  But  the  organ  part  was  too  loud,  overshadowing  the  singers 
nd  impeding  the  balance  between  the  participants. 

After  the  interval,  Sperber  and  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  achieved 
:ood  results  m the  playing  of  the  Dvorak  lesser  known  Symphony  No.6, 
ormerly  labelled  as  No.  10.  Definitely  not  one  of  the  composer  s famous  and 
jreat  works,  it  is  an  engaging  work  full  of  flowing  melodies  ana  dance 
hythms.  The  enjoyable  presentation  displayed  the  spontaneity  and  the 
res hn ess  of  this  music.  There  were  good  solos  and  the  Scherzo,  cast  in  tne 
:uriant  rhythms  with  its  sweeping  motion,  successfully  propelled  the  work 
o its  lively  finale.  ESTHER  REUTER 


Evening  saved  by 
Mahler’s  challenge 


JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA ISA.  Juan- Pablo  Iz- 
qukrdo,  conductor;  Aurora  Natola 
Ginastera,  tell o.  (Jerusalem,  Henry 
Crown  Hafl.  October  21.  Bach:  Air 
from  Orchestral  Suite  No-  3;  Gladsto- 
ne Ceflo  Concerto  No.  2;  Mahler. 
Symphony  No.  5 in  C-sbarp  minor. 

THE  OPENING  work  in  this  con- 
cert was  a substitution,  introduced 
in  memory  of  cellist  Jacqueline  du 
Pre.  While  the  conductor  allowed 
for  a spacious  and  elegant  reading, 
the  upper  strings  seemed  to  miss  the 
point,  never  letting  the  tone  sing  out 
fully. 

This  same  reticence  characterized 
the  solo  cello  part  in  the  Ginastera 
concerto;  not  until  the  cadenza  of 
the  last  movement  was  there  a sense 
of  digging  into  the  spirit  of  the  mu- 
sic. By  contrast,  however;  conduc- 
tor and  orchestra  provided  through- 
out support  at  once  colourful, 
spirited  and  very,  well  coordinated. 
With  Mahler  the  evening  finally 


came  together.  The  opening  fanfare 
set  a dramatic  and  moving  tone  for  a 
performance  in  which  the  full  or- 
chestral complement  took  up  the 
challenge,  offering  a readmgwfoch 
approached  roagmfirena.  Espeaal- 

lyin  works  of  such  breadth  and 
scope  are  questions  like  balanced 
elegance  fundamentally  important, 
and  here  the  conductor  was  in  fuU 
control  of  a ready  and  willing 

orchestra.  . . , 

If  there  were  a few  unwieldy  mo- 
ments, they  occurred  in  the  third 
movement  when  some  of  the  sense 
of  pointed  thematic  direction  was 
fuzzy.  But  the  strings  offered  a 
fourth  movement  of  depth  and  bril- 
liance. and  the  ascending  climaxes 
of  the  finale,  even  at  the  late  hour, 
abounded  with  freshness  and 
excitement.  . . _ . . 

Altogether  an  auspicious  finale  to 
the  first  concert  of  the  JSO's  fiftieth 

SCaSOn'  DANIEL  ZIFF 


l Hypercof,  Kiryat 
s Ata  Junction, 

-!  Sunday  through 
Thursday , open 
s tillmidmgi 

• Holon 

36  Professor  Shot  St 
Wednesdays  and 
Sundays,  till 

Thursdays,  open  till  21.  011 


» Rishon  Lezion 

84  Lishansky  Btv.. 
Industrial  Zone 
Sundays.  Mondays. 
Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays  ana 
Thursdays,  open 
tilt  2100. 

* Petach  Tikva 

Opposite  Beilinson 
Sundays.  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  open 
Ml  21.00. 

Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  open 
till  24  00 

* Haifa 

Check-post 
open  till  20.00 

» Jerusalem 

Tatpiot  Industrial  Zone 
Sundays,  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  open 
till  20.00 

Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  open  till  22.00 1 

Saturday  awing  19  9.87  till  22.00 

’ Jerusalem 

Givat  ShaulBet 
Sundays  through 
Thursdays  open 
01120.00 
Saturday  eteninq  19.9,8 7 0022,00 

* Be'erSheva 

Ha'orarm  St  comer 
BenGurnn 
Sundays!  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  open 
Mi  22.00 

Wednesdays  and 

Thursdays  open 

ultmidniaht 

All  Hypercot  stores 
are  open  on  Fridays 

until  14.00 


SLASHED  PRICES 

every  vegetable  and  fruit  is  fresher  and  cheaper  to  boot. 
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Buy  today  and  pay  December 2, 1987! 

On  purchases  over  NIS 100  for  holders  of  Visa,  Isracard,  Kolcheck  and  Moadon  Hashekemcreditords. 


nunrrn  jdjo  nun'll  mw? 


Michael  Adler,  Ike  Goldenberg  also  have  intersts  in  Israel 


Sharir  wants 


Investors  upbeat  on  Wall  Street 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Last  Tuesday  morning,  after  pan- 
ic had  swept  Wall  Street,  London. 
Frankfurt.  Parts.  Tokyo  and  Syd- 
ney. a Miami  investor,  on  a business 
trip  in  Israel,  called  his  broker  in  the 
U.S.  and  gave  him  instructions  to 
buy.  Michael  Adler.  36,  president  of 
Adler  Group,  Inc.,  the  third  largest 
commercial  developer  in  South 
Florida  was  not  at  all  afraid  that  last 
week's  crash  might  parallel  that  of 
1929. 

The  subsequent  turn-around  in 
trading  on  the  New  Yocfc  Stock  Ex- 
change indicated  that  Adler's  judge- 
ment may  have  been  correct.  Be- 
cause the  panic  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  "and  brought  us  back  to  last 
year,  which  wasn't  so  terrible”  said 
Adler  two  days  later  over  a break- 
fast of  poached  eggs  on  toast  at  the 
King  David  Hotel.  Jerusalem,  he 
feels  fairly  confident  that  the  situa- 
tion will  remain  stable. 

"Nonetheless”  interjected  his 
partner  Ike  Goldenberg.  "it's  at 
times  like  these  that  we're  glad  that 
we  have  business  interests  in  Isra- 
el." Those  interests  include  a part- 
nership with  Scharfs  Furs;  bidding 
on  joint  venture  construction  pro- 
jects for  the  government;  invest- 
ments with  IBI  Ltd;  the  marketing 
in  the  U.S.  of  Israeli-manufactured 
swimming  pool  equipment  and  most 


recently  a share  with  two  other 
American  investment  groups  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Kol-Bo  Shalom 
department  store  chain. 

The  combined  groups  are  headed 
by  Marvin  Goldklang.  a corporate 
investment  attorney,  who  currently 
operates  an  investment  group  under 
his  own  name.  The  third  group  in 
the  trio  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Haim  Eddstein.  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  Abraham  and  Strauss, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ment store  chains  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  Adler.  Jews  have 
the  world's  most  successful  track  re- 
cord in  the  department  store  busi- 
ness --  but  somehow  or  other  that 
record  seems  to  have  by-passed  Isra- 
el. Adler  believes  that  there  is  great 
potential  here  for  department  stores 
providing  that  they  are  properly 
managed. 

Marketing  and  merchandising  he 
says,  are  not  Israel's  strong  points. 
He  predicts  major  changes  at  the 
Shalom  stores,  but  will  not  spell  out 
exactly  what  these  will  be.  Merchan- 
dise currently  in  stock  is  being  re- 
evaluated. and  Adler  surmises  that  a 
lot  of  American  products  will  be 
introduced  to  the  stocks. 

Involved  in  free  trade  legislation 
in  the  U.S..  Adler  makes  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  his  business 


here  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
find  a good  springboard  from  which 
to  do  business  with  Europe.  Given 
Israel's  special  trade  relationships 
with  the  EEC  and  the  U.S.,  Israel, 
emphasizes  Adler. is  a desirable 
place  for  anyone  to  do  business  in 
either  direction. 

Though  heavily  committed  to  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  of  which  he 
is  currently  the  youngest  National 
Vice  Chairman.  Adler  does  not  al- 
low sentiment  to  get  in  the  way  of 
business.  Describing  himself  ls  a 
“constructive  capitalist”  he  doesn’t 
touch  any  business  venture  unless  he 
is  very  sure  that  it’s  a money  maker. 

As  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  his 
decisions  are  based  both  on  the 
product  and  the  person  running  the 
show  3t  local  level.  If  he  doesn't 
have  complete  confidence  and  trust 
in  that  person,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
good  the  product  is.  he  won't  buy 
into  it. 

The  investment  in  Scharfs  Furs  is 
his  group's  second  venture  into  fash- 
ion. The  first  specializes  in  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  formal 
wear  for  men.  The  Adler  Group's 
many  diversified  companies  in  the 
U.S.  include  insurance,  paging, 
commercial  realty  brokerage,  bank- 
ing. construction,  travel  and  a 
world-wide  commodity  i mponJex- 
port  organisation. 


Histadrut  says  it  helped  make  1,172  jobs 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
The  Histadrut  claimed  last  week  it 
was  the  only  organization  actively 
working  to  increase  employment  in 
development  towns,  although  this 
was  later  disputed  by  the  Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry. 

Zvi  Tsafriri,  the  coordinator  of 
the  labour  federation's  “Momentum 
for  Growth”  fund,  said  this  non- 
profit association  had  helped  create 
1.172  jobs  since  the  fund  started  op- 
erating in  April  1986. 

The  idea  for  the  fund  was  first 
conceived  by  Histadrut  secretary- 
general  Yisrael  Kessar  at  the  Hista- 
drut’s  15th  congress  in  November 
1985.  Kessar  called  on  workers 
around  the  country  to  donate  three 
days'  pay  over  a period  of  18 
months.  This  money  would  then  be 
used  to  finance  loans  to  factories 
meeting  the  fund's  criteria. 

Tsafriri  said  the  main  aim  was  to 
create  employment  outlets  in  devel- 
opment towns  for  recently  demobi- 
lized IDF  soldiers.  So  far.  the  fund 
has  received  NTS  8.2m.  although 
Tsafriri  said  another  N IS  2Um. had 


been  promised  by  works  committees 
around  the  country. 

This  sum  of  NIS  8.2m.  has  been 
doubled  through  an  arrangement 
with  three  banks:  Hapoalim,  Leumi 
and  rhe  Industrial  Development 
Bank.  Under  the  agreement,  these 
banks  match  the  fund's  seven-year 
loan,  which  is  linked  but  does  not 
carry  interest  charges,  with  their 
own  loan.  This  bank  loan  offers  bet- 
ter terms  than  the  normal  commer- 
cial rate. 

The  Industry  Ministry,  mean- 
while. pointed  out  last  week  that 
NIS  S.2m.  alone  does  not  go  very  far 
in  solving  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment towns.  Ministry  offficials. 
while  expressing  their  support  for 
the  fund's  work,  said  the  fund  does 
not  replace  the  ministry's  invest- 
ment authority,  which  this  year  will 
hand  out  approximately  NIS  300m. 
in  grants  to  factories  around  the 
country. 

So  Far.  39  factories  have  received 
loans  from  the  “Momentum  for 
Growth"  fund.  Tsafriri  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  24  of  these  factories 


were  under  private  ownership.  He 
insisted  that  the  aim  of  the  fund  was 
not  to  help  Histadrut  enterprises 
and  denied  recent  reports  claiming 
that  the  fund  had  used  some  of  its 
money  to  aid  the  stricken  Histadrut 
industrial  flagship.  Sole!  Boneh. 

Although  more  than  IS  months 
have  passed  since  the  fund's  launch, 
Tsafriri  explained  that  it  had  not 
wound  up  its  work  because  some 
works  committee  have  only  just 
joined  the  scheme.  Bezek  and  Post- 
al Authority  workers  for  example, 
will  only  donate  their  first  payment 
next  month. 

The  development  towns  at  the  top 
of  the  fund's  priority  list  for  aid  are 
Yeroham.  Dimona  and  Ofakim.  Of 
the  39  factories  who  have  so  far 
received  loans,  two  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. But  Tsafriri  maintained  that 
the  fund,  via  the  local  labour  coun- 
cil, carries  out  stringent  examina- 
tions before  granting  the  factory’s 
request  for  assistance.  The  differ- 
ence between  success  and  bankrupt- 
cy. said  Tsafriri  can  often  depend  on 
just  one  order. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I Given  a strapping  with  some 
spirit  IS) 

4 One  way  to  take  down  is  to  forge 
money  (4,5) 

8 Swore  badly — even  more  badly 
15> 

9 Checked — und  upbraided  (6,3) 

11  Sharper  beaked  creature  (4) 

12  Hold  forth  the  most  outstand- 
ing pari  of  the  teapot  (y) 

13  Box  for  Iceland  crystal  (-1) 

*6  What  Olympic  cross-country 
runners  do  to  keep  alive  the 
message  (5,3.5.) 

19  Current  means  of  boring  wiry 
REM  IC  recruits?  i8,5) 

20  The  trunk — and  wliul  PuirQt 
found  in  it  14) 

22  Suitable  queenly  attire  for  one 
in  theseatoftbelrish  kings  (5) 


23  Incline  to  be  unproductive  (4) 

26  What  a mapping  pun  draws  to  a 
point  is  l>est  for  covering  the 
rest (4,5) 

27  Greek  poet  applauded  by 
baseball  fans(5) 

28 Tense  hate  engendering  a body 
now  opposed  to  Reagan  (3,6) 

29  Nip  back  lo  the  house.  I’ll  give 
you  alift!(3,2) 

DOWN 

1 Since  it  isn't  capital  it  could 
hardly  be  heard  in  a higher 
court  (5,4) 

2 Scroll  an  admission  to  being  hit. 
the  car  going  over {9) 

3 Legal  document  which  can  also 
be  read  up  14) 

4 Encountered  u doctor  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy  (13) 
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5 What  the  poor  helpless  man  is 
in  (4) 

6 Like  a player  leading  6-4,  6-4. 
Butit ’sstijin  gamble  (3-2) 

7 It  is  such  an  awfully  long  way 
up  to  this  point  (2,3) 

10  Drink  to  what  James  II  would 
have  done  at  Boyne  if  he  could 
(7.6) 

14 ' El  tu,  you  beast?’  (5) 

15  Room  at  the  top  of  a Greek 
column  (5) 

17  An  outstanding  example  of  car- 
tography (6.3) 

18  The  sort  of  motoring  offence 
which  just  isn't  cricket-— or  is  it 
(3.3.3) 

20  Suit  advice  to  those  needing  en- 
couragement to  take  exercise 
(5) 

21  Died  before  Alighieri  (5) 

24  Otherwise  lees(4) 

25  Did.  he  make  a hash  of  the 
Khomeini  threat?  (•») 

Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  7 Sighed,  8 Lights.  10 
Achieve,  11  Arson,  12  Edam,  13 
Adder,  17  Place.  18  Grim,  S3  Cream,  23 
Nurture,  24  Favour,  25  Pundii- 
DOWN:  I Ashamed,  2 Eggheud.  3 
Level.  4 Citudcl.  5 Ghost,  6 Using,  9 
Mendicant,  14  Clamour.  15  Grounds. 
16  Amnesty,  19  Scoff,  20  Heavy,  21 
Proud. 


ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jaruuiem:  Givent,  12  Ha’ari.  633676; 
Balsam,  Salah  Eddie,  272315;  Shu'afat 
Shu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar  Aldawa. 
Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tad  Aviv:  Shor,  54  Hamelech  George, 
280644;  Kupat  Holim  Meuhedet,  265200. 
Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  Markaz  Golan,  798 
Ahuza.  Ra'anana. 

Natanya:  Camiel,  Kiryat  Nordau  com- 
mercial centre,  51774. 

Krayot  area:  Halcrayot,  1 Hahagana. 
Kiryat  Bialik.  7216®. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7 Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.J.  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal),  Mis- 
gav  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Hadassah  Ein 
Kerem  (surgery,  orthopedics).  Shaare 
Zedefc  (ophthalmo/ogyl. 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Natan ya:  Laniado 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
■number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  334444,  IGrysr  Shmona 
4444. 


FLIGHTS 


24  — Hoars  Right  hifomwtlon  Ser- 
vices: Call  03-971 2484  (multi-line).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381  111  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1 Emin;  (5) 

4 Uncertainly  (5) 

10  Childish  chulier (7) 

11  Illo|>:i]USliquorl5) 

12  Indian  state  (5) 

13  Hugo  (74 

25  Dueilingsword(4) 
17  Household  task  l5) 
19  Confined  io  college 
(5) 

23  Clinkers  (4) 

25  Curd  game  (7) 

27  Lazy  person  (5) 

29  Send  off  15) 

30  Frugal  and  hardy  (7) 

31  Silly  (5) 

32  Copper  coin  (5) 


2 A winning  toss  (5) 

3 ProusUint  martyr  17) 

5 Ancient  British 
alphabet  (5) 

6 Youncc)rlguide(7) 

7 Sms  Hirsh  (□) 

8 Weird (5) 

9 Tribal  ruler  (5) 

14  Prefix  meaning  a 

million  (4) 

16  Nuiumre(4) 

18  Executioner  (7) 

30  Shnket") 

21  Ridicule  (5) 

23  Full  out  or date  (5) 

34  lulcelG) 

26  Shmy.  fabric  (5) 

28  Classical  language 
(5) 


Magett  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  fn  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashicelon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *»X334  ■ 
Beersheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmiel  *968555  NetanyL  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Retail  Tikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *461333 

Hadera  *22333  flishon  LeZion  *42333 

Haifa  *512233  Safod 930333 

Hatzor  336333  Tel  Aviv  *54801 11 

Holon  *03133  Tiberias  *790111 


* Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area  around  the  dot*. 
Eran— Emotional  Hist  AML  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171,  Tel  Aviv  5461111  IdiSdreiYvourh  03- 
26111%  Haifa  672222,  Beeraheta  418111, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Cantos  (24  hours),  for  help  cal 
Tei  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  - 245554,  and 
Haifa  660111. 

Tin  Nation*  Pobon  Control  Centre  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205;  for 
emergency  caik  24  hours  a day,  for  Informa- 
tion in  casB  of  poisonaig. 

Kuppt  Hofim  h ilon  nation  Centra  TeL  03- 
4333)0. 433500  Sunday-Tbursday,  B am  to  8 
p.m.  Friday  8 am.  to  3 pm 
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By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Notwithstanding  the  govern- 
ment’s hardline  policy  on  expendi- 
ture. Tourism  Minister  Avraham 
Sharir  yesterday  asked  the  cabinet 
for  additional  binding. 

Sharir  wants  to  tag  NIS  18.4  m.  on 
to  his  ministry's  NIS  29  m.  budget  - 
to  be  used  to  develop  tourism  infra- 
structure in  resort  towns  and  in  Ju- 
dea and  Samaria.  The  allocation  for 
the  latter  is  NIS  3.2  m.  The  average 
annual  government  investment  in 
tourism  infrastructure  is  around  $4 
m. 

Sharir  also  asked  for  an  extra  NIS 
8 m.  for  marketing  and  promotion 
abroad,  for  which  NIS  21  m.  has 
already  been  budgeted. 

Also  on  his  list  of  requests  was  a 
$25  million  loan  fund  for  sprucing 
up  hotels  and  a 25  to  75  per  cent 
discount  on  land  prices  on  state- 
owned  properties  in  development 
towns,  on  which  tourism  projects 
will  be  constructed. 

In  order  to  keep  foreign  currency 
at  home.  Sharir  sought  government 
cooperation  in  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  tourism  through  holiday 
savings  schemes  to  be  formulated  by 
appropriate  government  representa- 
tives and  the  bank  networks. 

Sharir  met  with  a much  more  fa- 
vourable response  (han  in  the  past, 
with  most  of  the  cabinet  members, 
including  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  acknowledging  the  value  of 
tourism  to  the  economy  and  endors- 
ing Sharir's  own  view  that  tourism  is 
deserving  of  greater  encourage- 
ment. Sharir  found  an  ally  even  in 
I Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim. 
who  is  willing  to  give  consideration 
-to  a larger  allocation  for  tourism  in 
the  next  budget,  if  he  still  happens  to 
be  in  office  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile  the  government  has 
charged  Nissim.  Sharir  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Minister  Gad  Ya'a- 
cobi  to  examine  all  the  options  out- 
side of  the  State  budget,  with  a view 
to  getting  extra  funding  for  immedi- 
ate' needs. 


New  course  at  Technion 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  - Some  500  Technion  stu- 
dents have  started  a new ' course 
in  "‘Technological  Entrep-; 
reneurship,"  which  opened  in  the  1 
general  studies  department. 

Hie  course  mil  be  taught  by  facul- 
ty members  and  successful  managers 
of  high-tech  industries  and  venture 
capital  institutions.  It  will  train  stu- 
dents to  convert  new  technological 
ideas  into  viable  businesses. 


Wide  flat  hats  featuring  several  see-through-tbe-brim  designs  were  worn  by  Yves  St. Laurent's 
models  when  he  presented  his  spring-summer  collection  of  ready-to-wear  items  inParis  last 
week.  (Reuter) 


Israeli  device 
measures  time 
again  and  again 

By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
TEL  AVIV.  - A device  developed 
by  two  Israelis  could  catapult  park- 
ing into  the  computer  age.  according 
to  Ephraim  Reiner,  managing  direc- 
tor of  M.S.  Goldklang  & Co.  (Isra- 
el) Ltd. 

The  device,  about  the  size  of 
pocket  calculator,  would  be  hung  in 
the  car's  window,  much  like  the  pa- 
per tickets  used  in  Israeli  cities.  But 
unlike  a.  paper  ticket,  which  cannot 
be  used  again  even  after  a five-min- 
ute stop,  the  "Parkulator*'  is  simply 
turned  off.  It  can  be  re-used  for 
weeks  or  months  until  its  time  runs 
out.  The  motorist  sets  the  Parkula- 
tor according  to  the  zone  in  which 
he  parked.  A display  in  rhe  device's 
window  allows  police  to  know  if  the 
Parkulator  is  expired  or  if  the  mo- 
torist is  parked  overtime  in  a re- 
stricted zone. 


‘Ex-Im  Bank  would  finance 
projects  on  the  West  Bank’ 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
TEL  AVIV.  — A director  of  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  last  week 
said  that  the  agency  wouldn't  rule 
oat  financing  projects  on  the  West 
Bank  if  clearance  is  granted  by  the 
political  echelon. 

Simon  Fireman,  who  also  heads 
the  six-month-old  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Trade,  said  the  Eximbank 
“would  be  happy**  to  finance  the 
shipping  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  West 
Bank  assuming  the  needed  political 
waivers  are  received. 

Speaking  at  die-  U.S.  Embassy, 
Fireman  said  that*  his  agency 
wouldn’t  flinch  at  lending  to  finan- 
cially troubled  companies  such  as  El 
Al,  which  remains  in  receivership 
despite  showing  a profit  last  fiscal 
year.  “El  Al  is  as  sound  as  the  State 
of  Israel,”  he  said.  “We’d  like  them 
to  buy  more.” 


The  Massachusetts  businessman, 
who  is  chairman  of  Aqua- Leisure 
Industries,  denounced  the  “preda- 
tory financing”  offered  by  many  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  importers. 
A 1986  study  by  the  U.S.  General’ 
Accounting  Office  showed  Japan 
and  Great' Britain  providing  incen- 
tives — or  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  subsidies  — for  35  per  cent 
of  their  exports.  France  gave  incen- 
tives for  12  per  cent,  while  the  U.S.. 
via  Eximbank,  supported  only  6 per 
cent  of  its  exports. 

Fireman's  fact-finding, mission  to 
Israel  and  his  work  on  the  Task 
Force  and  the  Eximbank  are  part  of 
a campaign  to  reduce  the  crushing 
trade  deficit  faced  by  the  U.S.,  He  is 
scheduled  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  Bank  of  Israel  and  the  Minis- 
tries of  Finance  and  Trade  and 
Industry/  ' 
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The  Association  of  Ethiopian  Immigrants 

OPEN  LETTER  TO 

Members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors, 

Jewish  Agency 

The  Ethiopian  community  in  Israel  is  currentty  facing  a critical  housing  crisis. 
Recent  newspaper  reports  have  indicated  that  a solution  is  in  sight  The 
Association  of  Ethiopian  Immigrants  in  Israel  applauds  these  efforts  to  enable 
Ethiopian  immigrants  finally  to  become  property  absorbed  into  Israeli  society. 
However,  we  warn  against  these  efforts  getting  bogged  down  in  a lack  of 
coordination,  bureaucratic  ping-pong,  or  political  infighting  between  the 
Absorption  and  Housing  Ministries. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  raised  during  Operation  Moses,  by  Diaspora  Jewiy,  in 
order  to  assist  the  absorption  of  Ethiopian  immigrants.  All  of  that  good-will  and 
money  will  have  been  wasted  if  the  present  housing  crisis  is  not  resolved.  Even 
though  the  Jewish  Agency  is  not  responsible  for  the  permanent  housing  of  new 
immigrants,  the  Association  of  Ethiopian  Immigrants  in  Israel  appeals  to  your 
sensibilities  and  condence  to  help  find  a solution  for  the  Ethiopian  community. 
We  implore  you,  during  your  meetings  in  Jerusalem,  to  use  ail  your  influence  to 
impress  upon  Absorption  Minister  Yaakov  Tsur  and  Housing  Minister  David 
Levy  the  urgent  need  to  find  a permanent  solution  to  the  Ethiopian  housing 
crisis. 

Once  Ethiopian  immigrants  were  extited  and  enthusiastic  about  starting  new 
lives  in  their  historic  homeland,  Israel.  However,  today,  the  majority  of  Ethiopian 
immigrants  have  become  demoralized  and  apathetic,  since  they  have  already 
been  forced  to  remain  in  “temporary”  absorption  centres  for  three  or  more 
years  since  their  arrival  in  Israel.  Together,  we  must  strive  to  restore  self  respect 
and  dignity  to  Ethiopian  immigrants  throughout  IsraeL 
Therefore  the  Assodation  of  Ethiopian  immigrants  in  Israel  requests  your 
assistance  in  achieving  the  following  goals  and  enabling  the  remaining  1 ,500 
Ethiopian  families  to  receive  permanent  housing  in  the  location  of  their  choice 
by  April  1988: 

1)  The  Immediate  closure  of  all  mobile  home  camps — all  buildings  have 
structural  damage  and  are  in  a state  of  dispair. 

2)  The  immediate  relocation  of  1,000  families  who  are  still  living  in 
overcrowded  absorption  centres. 

3)  The  “re-bousing”  of  several  hundred  families  who  have  been  forced 
Into  ghettos  In  converted  absorption  centres  throughout  Israel. 

Finally,  these  goals  must  be  achieved  by  involving  the  Ethiopian  community  in 
their  execution. 

Sincerely 


Assaf  Ferde,  Chairman 
Association  of  Ethiopian 
Immigrants  in  Israel 


* The  public  Is  invited  to  participate  in  today’s  demonstration  opposite  the 

Knesset  at  1 2:00  a.m. 

**  Tax  deductible  donations  can  be  sent  to  the  Association  to  offset  the  cost  of 
this  advertisement  or  further  assist  its  grass-roots  activities,  either  directly 
or  by  being  deposited  in  its  bank  account  at  Bank  Mizrachi,  Branch  001,  s 
Account  #41 5522.  _ | 

23  HMSfcJmwalcin,  TeL  (02)  248722.  f 
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Analysts  predict 
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By  JAMES  KYNGE 
TOKYO  (Reuter)..-  Tokyo  stock 
prices  will  follow.  Wall  Street  this 
week  to  triumph  or  disaster,  accord- 
ing to  analysts. 

After  Saturday’s  lialf-day  trading 
session;  during,  which  Tokyo’s  225- 
share' market  index  gained  97.56 
points  to  23,298.78,  some  analysts 
admitted  they  could  not  foresee  the 
direction  of  Tokyo’s  volatile  stock 
exchange. 

“I  am  not  sure  what  will  happen 
this  week,”  said  the  chief  market 
analyst  at  Nomura  Securities,  Ja- 
pan’s largest  brokerage  house.  “So 
much  depends  on  Walt  Street  and 
levels  of  panic,  which  are  difficult  to 
predict"” 

“A  lot  depends  on  the  foreign 
markets  but  it  looks  like  internation- 
al investor  confidence  is  gaining,” 
said  a broker  at  Nikko  Securities. 

That  view  was  also  echoed  in  New 
York. 

“The  important  thing  about  Fri- 
day's relative  calm  on  Wall  "Street  is 
that  the  market  appears  to  have 
oome  out  of  the  passionate  stage  and 
is  now  getting  back  to  more  recogni- 
sable levels,”  said  analyst  Larry 
Wachtel  of  Prude  ntial-Bache  Secu- 
rities in  New  York.  ' 

The  Tokyo  stock  market,  the 
world's  biggest  in  value  terms,  lost 
11.6  per  cent  of  the  money  invested 
in  it  last  week  - a sum  larger  than  all 
the  cash  m Singapore’s  market,  ana- 
lysts said. 

Tokyo  investors,  bitter  about 
their  losses,  blame  the  rout  in  share 
prices  on  the  Wall  Street  market, 
which  has  declined  28  per  cent  from 
its  peak  on  August  25. 

“If  Wall  Street  falls  again  and 
fears  of  recession  in  the  United 
States  worsen,  then  Tokyo  will  fol- 
low it  down,”  said  analyst  Tadaki 
Uehara  at  Wako  Securities.  “If  the 
American  economy  contracts,  the 
world  (economy)  contracts.”  “The 
market  will  be  volatile,  that  is  for 
sure,”  said  an  analyst  at  Sanyo  Secu- 
rities. 

Faying  or  stable  interest  rates 
around  the  world  were  comforting 
factors  but  in  the  short-term  all  that 


mattered  was  for  confidence  to  oust 
panic,  the  Sanyo  broker  said. 

Japan’s  long  term  prime  rate  will 
remain  unchanged  for  November, 
two  major  Hongkong-based  banks 
cut  their  prime  rate  by  one  per  cent 
on  Saturday  and  U.S.  interest  rates 
have  also  been  declining. 

Stock  markets  love  the  easy  credit 
that  low  interest  rates  bring. 

Analysts  in  Tokyo  also  saw  signs 
that  world  leaders  are  serious  about 
trying  to  avert  the  economic  catas- 
trophe that  could  follow  another 
major  tumble  on  Wall  Street. 

“Reagan  commented  and  many 
European  financial  leaders  have 
made  comforting  remarks,  world 
policy  is  more  coordinated  to  stop 
further  (stock  price)  falls  than  be- 
fore,” said  the  Nomura  analyst.  A 
further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  against  Japan’s  yen  early  this 
week  would  have  a negative  effect 
on  Japanese  stocks,  analysts  said. 

“If  the  dollar  really  plunges,  that 
would  damage  the  recovery  in  the 
export  sector  that  we  have  been  re- 
lying on  as  the  driving  force  for  (Ja- 
pan’s) economic  growth,"  said  an 
analyst  at  New  Japan  Securities. 

A rout  in  Hongkong’s  stock  mar- 
ket when  it  opens  today  after  a 
four-day  closure  would  test  frayed 
Tokyo  nerves  still  more,  brokers 
said. 

‘‘Hongkong  will  be  a bloodbath,” 
predicted  one  foreign  broker. 

Sydney's  stock  market,  which  has 
shed  30  per  cent  of  its  value  since 
Wall  Street’s  “black  Monday,"  was 
also  bracing  itself  for  another  batter- 
ing although  analysts  said  the  Tokyo 
market’s  rise  on  Saturday  provided 
grounds  for  a glimmer  of  optimism. 

“We  are  still  hostage  to  Wall 
Street.  It  could  well  be  another 
bloody  awful  Monday."  said  a bro- 
ker who  did  not  want  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

“The  market  will  be  a little  bit 
choppy  for  a while  - the  next  couple 
of  weeks  — until  major  institutions 
decide  whether  or  not  to  reinvest,” 
said  another  Sydney  broker. 

"In  fact,  all  the  world  markets  will 
be  volatile  for  the  next  three  months 
- minimum,”' he  added. 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 

Dollar  under  heavy  pressure 


The  U.S.  dollar  closed  sharply ' 
lower  on  Friday  undermined  by 
speculation  that  the  Group  of  Seven 
iptend  to  lower  their  target  ranges 
for  the  dollar. 

The  dollar  was  relatively  stable 
throughout  the  week  as  world  bond 
and  stock  markets  exhibited  wild 
swings.  The  dollar  fell  on  Monday  in 
reaction  to  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary 
James  Baker's  comments  that  the 
U.S.  will  review  the  Louvre  accord 
because  the  Germans  failed  to  ad- 
here to  it.  The  record  one-day  fall 
on  Wall  Street  and  the  panic  in  the- 
finandal  markets  convinced  Baker 
to  change  course  and  after  an  urgent 
meeting  with  his  German  counter- 
part a message  of  cooperation  was 
issued.  This  produced  a sharp  recov- 
ery in  the  dollar  that  was  further 
supported  by  a recovery  on  Wall 
Street,  and  the  currency  rose  as  high 
as  1.8200  DM. 

But  this  level  failed  to  hold  and 
the  dollar'sfall  gathered  momentum 
after  President  Reagan's  speech  on 
Thursday.  The  president  failed  to 


assure  the  market  that  the  necessary 
budgetary  steps,  especially  a tax  in- 
crease. will  be  taken.  So  for -the 
dollar  has  been  little  affected  by  the 
sharp  decline  in  its  interest  rates. 
Short  term  rates  fell  around  2 per 
cent  and  long  term  rates  around  1 
per  cent.  Rates  around  the  world 
followed  this  trend  so  that  the 
change  in  the  interest  rates’  differ- 
entials was  less  dramatic. 

Forecasted  moves  — the  extreme 
volatility,  in  the  financial  markets 
may  well  spread  into  the  currency 
market  next  week.  The  dollar  seems 
vulnerable  in  light  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing confidence  in  U.S.  economic 
policies.  We  expect  the  dollar’s 
weakness  to  continue  and  a breach 
of  the  1.76  DM  and  140  yen  levels  is 
likely  to  generate  heavy  technical 
selling.  Only  drastic  policy  changes 
in  Washington  may  lift  the  pressure 
off  the  dollar  but  such  changes  are 
not  evident  at  present. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service. 


Unions  get  free  hand 

ance  included  in  these  agreements. 
By  JEFF  BLACK  But  next  year,  promised  Kessar, 

Histadrnt  secretary-general  Yis-  individual  unions  will  be  able  to  con- 
rael  Kessar  yesterday  promised  indi-  duct  separate  negotiations  with  their 
viHiioi  ..mniu  •»  fn»*»r  hand  in  employers  concerning  their  specific 


vidual  trade  unions  a freer  hand  in 
future  wage  negotiations  while  trade 
union  department  head  Haim  Ha- 
berfeld  called  on  the  unions  to  ad- 
just to  the  new  economic  reality 
without  sacrificing 'their  principles. 

These  statements  followed  com- 
plaints from  the  professional  unions 
that  the  Histadrut  failed  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  in  this  year’s  col- 
lective public  sector  wage  negotia- 
tions. Five  of  these  unions,  along 
with  thrqe  non-Histadrut  unions, 
last  week  established  a new  labour 
confederation  as  part  of  their 
protest. 

Kessar  told  the  Histadrut’s  cen- 
tral committee  that  collective  wage 
agreements  were  the  only  possible 


demands.  Salary  increases,  said 
Kessar,  will  be  based  on  the  particu- 
lar contribution  made  by  each  work- 
er in  his  profession. 

Kessar  hit  out  at  the  three  non- 
Histadrut  unions  in  the  new  confed- 
eration, saying  they  were  deluding 
themselves  if  they  thought  their 
non-affiliation  with  the  Histadrut 
would  gain  them  larger  wage  in- 
creases than  that  granted  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  Wage"  agreement. 

Haberfeld  stressed  that  the  Hista- 
drut  must  not  suddenly  panic  in  face 
of  the  new  confederation.  But  -he 
also  warned  that  the  labour  federa- 
tion must  not  be  complacent.  “Our 
task  is  to  ensure  that  all  unions  are 


method  of  protecting  wages  during  part  of  the  Histadrut  and  not  outside 
the  recem  period  of  hyper-iuflanon  its  framework,"  he  told  the  central 
because  of  the  Cost-of-Living  allow-  committee. 


Waiting  fra-  Miss  Universe 

VW  ■ ■■  _ wa  fl  ■ lullflA 


- ? 1 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Miss  Universe 
Pa8ean*  will  be  staged  in  Israel  for 
the  first  tune  In  1989.  Organizers  say 
the  contest  will  inject  530  million  to 
S40m.  into  the  local  economy. 

The  contest,  to  be  held  in  May 
1989  at  die  Sports  Palace  here,  will 
be  broadcast  worldwide  by  the 
A™erfcan network  CBS.  One  minute 
of  advertising  on  die  show,  with  an 
expected  audience  of  700  million,  is 
“Petted  to  cost  about  $650,000. 

Ironically,  it  is  unclear  whether 
Israeli  viewers  will  be  aMe  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  Gil  Gotfried,  gener- 
al manager  of  Roshir  Ltd-,  a Td 
Avfv  import-export  company-whicb 
owns  rights  to  the  event,  said  yester- 
day the  show  would  be  broadcast  live 
to  reach  the  U.S.  East  Coast  at  9 
p.m.  That  puls  the  event  in  the  early 
morning  hours  here.  Furthermore, 
he  said  noncommercial  Israel  Tele- 
vision might  shy  away  from  the  pag- 


eant. The  programme  traditionally 
has  served  as  an  advertising  vehicle 
for  a variety  of  products  and  a show- 
case for  the  host  city.  Nevertheless, 
he  declared  that  the  pageant  would 
be  broadcast  here,  even  it  had  to 
come  via  a forefen  station  such  « 
Middle  East  Television  in  South 
Lebanon. 

Td  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  La  hat, 
who  attended  yesterday’s  press  con- 
ference,  said  the  pageant  pr»ms  a 
unique  opportunity  to  show  the  .city 
to  an  international  audience. 

Gotfried  said  the  total  product 
turnover  finked  to  the  pageant  will 
range  from  S60m.  to  $S0m.  More 
than  half  of  that,  he  said,  will  be 
Injected  into  the  Israeli  economy- 

Although  the  pageant  is  still  a 
year-and-a-half  away,  Gotfried  said 
that  In  January  he  will  start  bringing 
10  to  15  beauty  queens  to  Israel  ev- 
ery month,  inducting  Miss  Chile, 
who  won  the  1987  contest. 


Textile 

trouble 


Police  in  Petah  Tikva  yes- 
terday dispersed  demonstrators 
front  the  Sharon  textile  factory  and 
other  local  factories  who  blocked 
the  Petah  Tikva  Road  in  protest 
against  the  planned  ciosure'of  Shar- 
on Textiles. 

Mapam  Knesset  Member  Yair 
Tzaban,  who  was  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, promised  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  factory's  closure  at  today’s  meet- 
ing of  die  Knesset's  Labour  and  So- 
cial Affairs  Committee. 

Shlomo  Kohalani,  the  head  of 
Sharon’s  works  committee,  said  the 
atmosphere  at  the  factory  is  one  of 
fear  and  desperation  in  anticipation 
of  the  November  4 closing  date.  He 
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Banking  violations 


MK  Yair  Tzaban  joins  the  protest  against  the  planned  closure  of 
the  Sharon  textile  plant.  UPPA) 

said  the  workers  will  refuse  to  leave  One  hundred  and  eighty  workers 
the  factory  as  they  have  nowhere  at  the  plant  have  received  redundan- 
else  to  go.”  - cy  notices.  (Turn) 


■Indexes 


1 18.45 


General  Share  . 25  Shares  General  Bond 

-Shares  Movements - 


Advances 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Statistics 


Selected  Prices 


Name 


Price  Volume  % 

MS  Change 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  arrangement) 

OHH  21199  - -04 

Maritime  0.1  n.L 

General  non-arr.  14100  460 

F1BI  7750  6164  -78 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  at  arrangement! 

IDS 

Unton  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalbn  r 
General  A 
Leuml  100.Q 
Hru  Trade 


101900  1772  -Oj* 

75860  TtS  -0.4 

129900  994  -0.7 

41700  4346  -1.0 

68800  5166  -X6 

175850  28 

43700  7368  -08 

S84S0  48  +0.1 


Mortgage  Banks  ft  Finance 

Leuml  Men.  r 8200  180  -6.1 


Dev.  Mon. 
MJahkon  r 
Tefahot  r 
Merav  r 
Leuml  Ind. 

Ctal  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamiahmar  1 J) 
Menorah  1 
Saber  r 
Securitas 
Zion  Hold.  1 


2081  1670  -9.1 

3064  1030  -mO 

18900  83  -OB 

6897  251  mo 

11880  121  -53 

20309  217  -13 


985  739 

774  25314 


5135 

1854 

356 

1090 

5561 


Trade  ft  Services  . 

I meg  rente  i.o  816 

Meir  Ena  845 

Crystal  718 

Superaoi  a 11250 

Lighterage  0.1  790 

Cold  Storage  1.0  931 

Dan  Hotels  1.0  1260 

Coral  Beach  6447 

Yanlen  Hotel  2520 

Hilon  1.0  249 

MXJ_  18  12777 

Teem  1X1  630 


149 

138 

10237 

1341 

2 


4319 

6800 

2383 

1109 

1405 

1502 

492 

15 

300 

10908 

2756 


-83 

-5JS 

-M 

•4* 

-1.1 


-10.0 

-6-1 

-10-0 

-83 

-7.1 

-10J) 

-10.0 

-53 

-3.1 

-58 


Sunfrost 

15300 

144 

•xa 

Arab 

348 

5436 

•1X1 

491 

10900 

7873 

227 

-X2 

-52 

Data  Gofil 

2400 

3635 

■8.0 

Lodria 

861 

457 

-10.0 

Ugot 

249 

494b 

-7.1 

Poigot 

1264 

2045 

-10.0 

Glbor  Sabrina 

7430 

290 

xa 

Union  <L1r 

8063 

647 

-6.9 

Wire&Catria 

337 

17801 

-10.0 

Zion  Cable*  54 

1220 

4254 

-54 

Pecker  Steal 

ma 

3703 

-8.7 

Eibil 

337800 

IB 

-2.1 

Etoetraai 

178! 

1814 

4L2 

A/yt 

18400 

51 

-4 JO 

Spectra  nix  1.0 

1309 

2641 

-X0 

TAX  14J 

850 

1777 

■9.5 

YJ».  dal 

16X5 

64622 

-48 

Adkaratan  W) 

520 

3839 

-9.7 

Agon 

Alienee 

1790 

3962 

-X8 

1822 

284 

-10.0 

Gal  Indus.  1.0 

549 

1464 

•10J) 

FwtMraisO.1 

3325 

_ 

-5.0 

Haifa  Chemicals 

819 

20250 

-10.0 

PbtIcIom 

459 

14145 

-64 

Frutwtmi 

48557 

_ 

-5.0 

Kotsr 

' 193 

12572 

-10.2 

Koor  p 

6080 

271 

-5.1 

Investment 

Wolfson  1 r 

Companies 

116500 

Ho  pool  im  lltv. 

780 

193S7 

-XI 

Mizrahi  Invest. 

26550 

135 

-1X0 

Pox  invest. 

2172 

2548 

-10.0 

Pama  0.1 

7600 

278 

-1.2 

Piiyon 

12150 

482 

-1X0 

Ytsum 

165 

3387B 

-X5 

OH  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  fccpL 

22500 

2SO 

-X9 

J.O£L 

532 

- 

•5.0 

25  Shares 

Stock  Indices 

General  Shera  lead  argmt.)  116.60  -581% 
Non-ergmt  164.83  -537% 

Arrangement  Banka  12039  -0.65% 

Mortgage  Banks  12281  -4.11% 

Financial  lost.  I24j»  -0.93% 

Insurance  B&Ofi  -3.69% 

Commerce  & Services  11535  -039% 

Real  Estate  & Agric.  10539  -535% 

industrials  11XQ5  -530% 

Food  a Tobacco  10032  -7.03% 

Textiles  10330  -734% 

Mania  10436  -632% 

Electronics  9138  -4.46% 

Chemical*  1 25.53  -5.68% 

Industrial  Invest.  13436  -530% 

Investment  Cos.  13034  -6.18% 

Oil  Exploration  10931  -6.61% 

Parallel  List  74.44  -+.78% 

Bond  Indices 

Index-! inked  Bond*  121.14  +0.38% 

FuOy  linked  12X59  +047% 

PeniaBy  linked  116.48  +0.13% 

Foreign  Currency  119.02  +035% 

FC  denominated  114.47  +0.13% 

FC  United  12135  +0.30% 

Short-term  0-2  ynt  11648  +033% 

Short-medium  2-5  yra  12031  +039% 

Medhinvlong  5-7  yra  12*43  +0.57% 

Long-term  7 + yra 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 

Non-arrangement 

Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 


Advances 
of  which  5%+ 
buyera  only 
Declines 
td  which  S%+ 
sellers  only 
Trading  Hah 


hide* -I  in  lead: 

3%  fully  linked 
435%  hilly  finked 

80%  finked 

Double  linked: 
Rimon 
Gil  boa 

FC  denominated 
T-Mkt 


Arrangement  Yields 

IDBord.  • 1337% 

Union  0.1  1333% 

Discount  A 1X53% 

'Mizrahi  H 14.01% 

Hapoallm  a 1406% 

General  A.  1X68% 

Leuml  Stack  14.12% 

Fin.  Trade  1 1X19% 


Homing 


Afternoon 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Awtov 


Africa  ler.  0.1 
Ariadan 
Dankner 
Y.E.C. 

Bayslds  0.1 
Isras 

Azorim  Props. 
Mehadrfn 
Haderim  Prop. 

Industrials 

Dubek 
Tempo  13 

Abbreviations; 


Z73 

7687 

■4-2 

45207 

119 

-24 

2277 

1704 

-10l0 

5790 

179 

■02 

274 

15651 

-54 

4180 

1694 

5-0 

1680B 

114 

■92 

291 

29000 

-5-2 

5080 

380 

-34 

1525 

345 

-xa 

4840 

1435 

-4.1 

29180 

103 

-1X0 

PlOl  buyers  only 
lU.  no  trading  bjli 


Volume 

% 

Volume 

% 

Price 

MS 

Change 

Price 

MS 

Change 

7053 

66X3 

-5.75% 

7053 

1334 

nx.% 

Hasanah  r 

Z32 

744 

■740% 

231 

31.7 

-0*0 

CW  Trading 

383 

30X9 

-525% 

363 

7X6 

nx. 

Supsnol  B 

8947 

156.5 

-5.75% 

8923 

474 

440 

2241 

38X6 

-4.75% 

2241 

1014 

nx. 

Africa-lsr.  14 

34877 

174.2 

■640% 

34877 

24* 

IUL 

Azorim 

855 

233.6 

-550% 

855 

132.5 

nx- 

Prop.  8t  Building. 

2696 

241.2 

-6.00% 

2896 

27.8 

nx. 

ILDC  r 

61982 

28X6 

-440% 

61962 

86.5 

nx. 

CM  R Estxa 

620 

94J) 

■525% 

620 

214 

ru. 

EDta 

13871 

5114 

-640% 

13871 

2X7 

nx. 

palest  b 

BOfl 

224 

■640% 

806 

182 

nx. 

Is.  Can  Co.  XT 

3758 

6X5 

-440% 

3768 

37.5 

nx 

Bran 

233818 

104.0 

-740% 

233818 

7.0 

nx 

Tevs 

9656 

48X1 

-440% 

9830 

742 

440 

Ond  See 

2477 

28X0 

-4.75% 

2477 

372 

nx 

757 

50X5 

-640% 

755 

1372 

440 

AiPM 

307466 

5553 

-5.00% 

307468 

46.1 

nx 

Central  Trade 

11427 

954 

-640% 

11305 

302 

-1.10 

Clal  Industries 

208 

622.7 

4.75% 

208 

9X2 

nx 

IDB  Develop. 

7716 

25X6 

■640% 

7834 

7X0 

•1.10 

■Stem 

964 

17X6 

-625% 

947 

64.1 

4.70 

(■reel  Cbrp. 

3814 

382.2 

-640% 

3814 

9X6 

rue. 

Discount  Invest 

2191 

4124 

-740% 

2191 

542 

nx 

CU  1JJ 

1066 

46X5 

■525% 

1068 

552 

nx 

DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM  RENTALS 

REHOV  HANEVITM,  unique.  large,  1 room 
Bar,  with  carrtcp  to  rent  for  3 months,  from  2nd 
week  November.  TeL  02-222921. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RENT:  Villas  and  houses. 
6nnkheri/nn famished.  “Moran”  Beal  Estate. 
Tel.  052-572759. 


PURCHASE-SALE 


“AMOS”  buys  everything  at  fair  price.  TeL 
03-837613, 03-823057, 03-9613087  evening. 


SITUATION  VACANT 


HOUSEKEEPER  REQUIRED  + sleep-in  for 
family  + 2 girls.  Tel.  03-712746. 

SECRETARY/CLERK.  RamU/Lod  Area, 
Spanish,  Fnglwh  and  Hebrew  for  immediate 
work  (fuD-time)  good  conditions  for  suitable. 
TeL  TIGBOR,  IB-297840. 


VEHICLES 


PEUGEOT  505  SR  2000,  automatic,  1982. 
27,000  km.,  one  owner-,  almost  mint  condition. 
Td.  02-821152.  evenings. 


BEIT  FRUMER 
SPA  HOTEL 

(on-the-sea) 


LOSE  UP  TO  4KG 
OR  MORE 
in  one  week. 

Organized  daily  programmes 

* Gourmet  diet  meals 

* Massage,  etc. 

For  Information: 

051-35111,051-35114/5 


Eitanei  Hateva  Hotel 

Deliia  Beach  - Ashkelon 


Thorndike 

Barnhart 

The 

World  Book 
Dictionary 


New  1987  Edition 
Where  Words  Come  to  Life. 
Recommended  Price  NIS  290 
Special  to  JP  Readers  NIS  1 98 

The  two-volume  World  Book  Dictionary  provides  the  meanings, 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  most  important,  most  used  words 
in  the  English  language,  with  more  than 225,000  up-to-date  entries.  It 
lists  definitions  with  the  most  commonly  used  meaning  first,  provides 
illustrative  sentences,  helpful  usage  notes,  and  contains  an  easy-to- 
use  pronunciation  key. 

More  than 3,000  thoroughly  researched  illustrations  help  clarify  and 
extend  meanings  for  readers  of  all  ages.  This  dictionary  defines  in 
simple  language  the  words  most  likely  to  be  used  by  younger  readers. 
Definitions  also  meet  the  needs  of  students  at  more  advanced  levels. 
A special  feature  of  the  World  Book  Dictionary  is  an  introductory 
section  containing  stimulating  educational  material,  useful  to 
every  member  of  the  family. 

This  is  a perfect  dictionary  for  the  library  or  classroom. 

2,430  pages,  hard  cover.  Two-year  guarantee.  Format:  28  cmx22  cm 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  81 , Jerusalem  91 000. 
Please  send  me  the  World  Book  Dictionary. 

□ 1 enclose  a cheque  for  NIS  198 

□ Bill  me:  3 monthly  payments  of  NIS  70  each 


I.D.  No 

Signature  

□ Diners  □ Visa 

Credit  card  No 

Expiry  date  


d Isracard 


Name  ... 
Address 

City  

Tel 


Code 


(Iiim).~  A group  of  six  individuals 
and  institutions  have  asked  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  instruct  the 
Bunks'  Examiner  to  order  the  coun- 
try's four  major  commercial  bunk* 
to  reimburse  them  by  NISI 00  mil- 
lion, a figure  they  claim  the  banks 
had  improperly  pocketed. 

According  to  the  plaintiffs,  they 
had  held  certificates  of  deposits  tta- 
pos)  accounts  with  the  major  com- 
mercial banks  for  six  months  in 
1983.  The  banks,  they  claimed,  had 
agreed  among  themselves  the  inter- 
est rates  on  such  accounts  and  thus 
violated  regulations  against  trade 


restriction  and  gained  illegal 
benefits. 

The  four  banks.  Leumt.  Hupoa- 
iitn.  Discount  and  Mizrahi,  were  al- 
ready found  guilty  in  January  19S& 
of  coordinating  interest  rates  tor 
such  deposits.  The  court  then  fined 
each  hank  NIS4U.U00.  following 
plea  bargaining. 

Plaintiffs  Rachel  Dugan.  Richard 
Neuman,  Neuman  Industries.  Mi- 
dha Lemer.  Karen  Hooper  and  the 
Ercz  fond  argued  than  he  plea 
bargaining  was  dishonest  since  the 
law  "establishes  that  the  banks  could 
he  fined  a sum  seven  times  as  high  as 
the  benefit  they  reaped. 


12568  +045% 

CHEQUES  AND 

1MNSCB 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sen 

Rotes 

NtS  31,73X1 

NIS  1941X8 

NIS  12*144 

NtS  84224 

NIS  ■ 74446 

Currency  basket 

- 

- 

16805 

US.  dollar 

1.5871 

1 6069 

155 

1C? 

1 5983 

Deutschmark 

08796 

08907 

0 86 

0 57 

08841 

Pound  sterling 

24227 

7.6554 

255 

?.67 

2.6425 

French  franc 

0.2632 

02665 

025 

027 

02647 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

1 102? 

1.1159 

1 OS 

1.13 

1.1084 

intents 

Dutch  florin 

07803 

07900 

076 

080 

0 7859 

Swiss  franc 

1.0605 

1 0738 

1 04 

186 

10666 

9 (329) 

1 (107) 

Swedish  krona 

02495 

02S27 

024 

025 

02511 

Norwegian  krone 

02397 

02427 

023 

0.24 

0 2412 

1 111) 

372  |17) 

, 143  (1) 

45  (01 

40  (41) 

Danish  krone 

02294 

0.2323 

022 

023 

02307 

Finnish  murk 

04643 

04688 

0.36 

047 

0 3671 

Canadian  dollar 

12060 

12210 

1.16 

123 

12154 

Australian  dollar 

1.1373 

1.1513 

187 

1 IB 

>'  1.1462 

S.  African  rand 

0 7729 

07826 

0.50 

080 

07802 

Belgian  franc  (101 

X4211 

0*263 

0 41 

0.43 

0 4745 

it  Trends 

Austrian  schilling  (10) 

12471 

12627 

12? 

127 

12568 

Italian  lira  (1000) 

12162 

12313 

1.18 

125 

12255 

Usually  rises  1-2% 

Stable/ rises  to  1% 

Fells  to  1% 

Falls  ato  3% 

Mixed  U>1% 

Mixed  to  1% 

Jordanian  diner 

Egyptian  pound 

ECU 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 

- 

- 

448 

0.67 

486 

0.72 

4 5631 
0.7512 

14695 

Usually  stable 

*$***•. r-  • 

■'■■■  ■.  '■ 

- .... 

- . - 

. , ...  .. 

. 

1440  - 17.05% 

. 

Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


(Oct.  21  ) 


Hapoalbn  (SapC.  7) 


Discount  (Oct.  S) 


Mizrahi  fSapt.  20) 


Hrat  M (Oct.  4 ) 


Size 

Pacha* 

7 days 

14  days 

30  days 

40-1.000 

- 

780 

680 

10  50 

1.000-10.000 

1225 

1200 

1300 

IS  50 

10801-5X000 

12  50 

1400 

14  00 

16  25 

50801-100.000 

12  75 

1325 

1425 

16  50 

100.001-500.000 

1380 

1350 

1450 

16  50 

Up  lo  999 

600 

600 

650 

E 75 

1800-9499 

11  00 

1100 

11.50 

12  50 

10.000-49,999 

11  50 

1250 

12.00 

13  00 

50800+ 

178Q 

12  00 

12  50 

13  50 

50-990 

600 

7.00 

800 

1080 

1800-9.990 

1700 

1100 

1000 

14  00 

1X000-49.990 

12.50 

12.50 

1480 

1500 

50800-99.990 

12.50 

12  50 

14  OD 

15  00 

100,000+ 

14  00 

15.50 

16  50 

16  50 

4X1,000 

9 0* 

6 00  * 

700 

900 

1.001-2.500 

10" 

1000 

10  00 

12  00 

2.501-5.000 

1200 

12  00 

1200 

14  00 

5.001-10.000 

13  00 

1300 

13  DO 

16  00 

10801  60  000 

13.50 

14  00 

14  00 

16  10 

50.000- 

14  00 

14  30 

14  03 

16  10 

5X999 

890 

3 10 

9 GO 

180X4.999 

11  M 

11  50 

1300 

14.50 

5800-9.999 

11.50 

1200 

14  10 

15  00 

1080X49.999 

12  50 

1250 

1440 

15  40 

50.000+ 

13.00 

1380 

14  60 

15  60 

16800 

irrency  deposit  rates,  Oct.  22  ) 

J 

S MONTHS 

S MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

7475 

7 375 

7 675 

8675 

6875 

9 000 

91 

3475 

3 875 

4 000 

3 375 

3475 

3 375 

3.675 

3625 

3 875 

U.S.  dollar  (SI 00.000} 

Pound  trading  in 00.0001 
Deutschmark  (DM  200.00C 
Swiss  franc  (SF  200300) 

Von  (10  miHion  yen  I 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMJ.  Rales  vary  according  in  sue  of  deposit 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Oct.  23) 


Precious  Metals 

Libor  Rates 

-yyr  * 
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London 

a.m.  fix.. 

472.65 

Slotting 

1 month 

10  W6 

3 months 
10  1M6 

6 monlhk 
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London 

p.m.  fix 

47080 
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7 1/8 
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7 1 1/16 

Paris 

noon  fix.—......, 

. 47289 

S-lranc 

3 14 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 

Zurich 

PriT  fix 

47146 

D-mark 

3 7.V 

4 11/16 

4 13'16 

SMvor 

London 

Spot  fix.  „ 

752  60 

Ysn 

4 1/4 

4 X4 

4 13-16 

Plat  In  um  London 

p.m.  fix 

.570.50 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT) 

Forward  rates 
Pound  sterling 

Deutschmark 

Swiss  franc 
Dutch  florin 
French  franc 
Japanese  yen 
Italian  lira 
Belgian  franc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

S.  African  rand 
Austrian  schilling 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  60  stocks 1.666.7-41 2 Financial  Times  100  nocks 1.781 .7-51  5 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Oct.  2s) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 
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3 months 

6 months 

12  months 

1*790/00 

69/84 

190/180 

290*270 

1.7860/80 

145135 

265-255 

5W.*540 

1.4780/90 

135/127 

270/250 

605-575 

2 0110/20 

108/102 

199/187 

425404 

58700/50 

1 1X’145 

335/385 

650/750 

142.10/60 

11X105 

225/215 

430.410 

12888/X0 

115135 

245-275 

49X530 

372X35 

a* 

158 

34/19 

18125/35 

56.-63 

10S-126 

129/146 

1.444/53 

11/15 

2X28 

4X70 

X4880I90 

1X1 

187 

5X28 

12.55/57 

I0T8 

20/16 

38-30 

X3225/75 

260/300 

59X650 

1165*1260 

68800/50 

1015*1055 

2065/2125 

3765/3860 

68850/00 

34X410 

725925 

1300/1500 

Prim®  rne — 9.00% 

Broker  loan 3.00-8.25% 

NY  Euros  13  mos.) .7  14/16-7  11/16% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


Fed  funds  (late). 

Long  term  bond  . - _ 
Discount  rate 


— 7 U8% 

97  7232-2402 

_ 6% 


Latest 

High 

Low 


DNUC 

1.7775185 

1.8060 

1.7760 


SFR 

1.4680/10 

1.4895 

1.4670 


STG 

1.6840*60 

1.6865 

1.6535 


YEN  CAN 

141.60/70  U10CV05 

144.15  1-3170 

14155  13100 


Comment: 

The  dollar  closed  e hectic  session  in  a sharp  decline  after  lingering  speculation  al  a Group  of 
Seven  meeting  to  lower  the  target  bonds  on  ihe  dollar  soured  sentiment.  Dentals  by  the  U S 
Treasury  of  any  G-7  talks  did  little  to  stem  the  dollar's  fall  President  Reagan's  promise  to 
negotiate  with  Congress  on  the  budget  defiat  also  rang  hollow  to  the  mariet. 
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Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

Market  ImBcee 
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DJ  Utils 
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NYSE  Comp — 

NYSE  Inds 


NASD  Cmop 

S-P  100  index  — — 
S-P  Comp 

sap  ore  250 


Statistics 

NYSE  Volume 
Stocks  tip 
Stocks  down. 


1850.76 

+083 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 
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4>* 

- H 

749.60 

■2.11 

Frarp  Egy ...... 

1N« 

- ,J! 

18356 

+2.02 

ATT .... 

78"* 

- ’-B 

721.73 
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+ 3»4 
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-0.23 

Exxon  ... 
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-IHi 

16482 

-0.76 

Gpn  Elec  ............. 
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-7.68 
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• ’3 

243.77 
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IBM  
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- »4 

248 32 

-0.03 

Nat  Semi  

llij 

- 

-1.66 

Alleges  

70*4 

•1 

247,514,770 

NASDAQ  Volume 

249,775.200  (Oct  221 

r, 

494 

Storks  up  .. . 

577 

902 

Stocks  down 

Z5E5 

The  stock  market  stabilized  in  Friday's  shortened  session,  resisting  the  negative 
influence  of  declining  overseas  markets  and  ending  the  most  wrenching  week  in  rts 
history  with  a small  loss.  *1  can't  say  that  I am  sorry  to  see  this  week  end,  said  one 

exhausted  stock  trader.  ...  _ ■ «. , . 

The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  ended  its  busiest  and  most  painful  week  ever 
with  a fractional  gain  to  1951.  the  smallest  move  since  i*- closed  unchanged  on  June 
17.  The  broader  market,  however,  continued  ttownward.  Dadmera  led  advances 
two-one.  This  week,  stocks  ricocheted  backand  forth,  felling  508  points  on  Monday 
and  recovering  186  points  on  Wednesday. 

Israeli  Stocks  Traded  In  New  York 
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Moscow  says  no 


NABLUS 


Monday,  October  2b.  19S7  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Eight. 


IT  WAS  IN  the  understanding  that  Jerusalem,  which  he  visited 
barely  ten  days  ago,  was  only  a stopover  on  the  road  to 
Moscow  and  the  convening  of  a Reagan-Gorbachev  summit, 
that  George  Shultz  so  earnestly  tried  to  talk  Yitzhak  Shamir 
into  putting  up  with  some  form  of  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  The  U.S.,  Mr.  Shultz  was  reported 
to  have  explained,  was  bent  on  a world-embracing  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  measures  to  avert  nuclear  war,  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  the  joint 
interest  of  the  two  super-powers. 

While  Washington  would  still  rather  confine  regional  peace 
talks  to  the  parties  directly  concerned,  and  itself,  that  method 
was  simply  not  practical.  The  Soviets  were  already  in  the  area, 
and  the  real  choice  was  between  letting  them  spoil  the  chances 
for  peace  or  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a non-coercive 
international  conference  that  would  serve  as  a forum  for  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  notably 
Jordan. 

The  alternative,  Mr.  Shultz  was  understood  to  imply,  was  at 
best  another  extension  of  the  intolerable  no-war,  no- peace 
status  quo , which  the  U.S.  had  never  been  particularly  keen  on 
keeping,  and  is  now  a part  of  its  global  policy  to 
replace  with  a more  durable  arrangement. 

That  emergent  global  policy  — that  grand  design  for  a fresh 
superpower  rapprochement  — now  appears  to  be  coming  un- 
stuck even  before  it  has  been  solidly  put  together  by  the 
Americans  and  the  Soviets. 

■ Mr.  Shultz  went  to  Moscow  in  the  hope  that  he  would  there 
and  then  reach  an  agreement  with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on 
terms  for  a treaty  banning  the  use  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles.  Finalizing  the  INF  treaty  was  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  summit  next  month,  at  which  it  was  to  be 
signed.  But  that  hope  has  now  been  dashed,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Reykjavik  summit  a year  ago  came  to  naught. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  Soviet  communist  party  insist- 
ed on  linking  the  treaty  to  a commitment  by  President  Reagan 
that  there  would  be  no  testing,  let  alone  deployment,  of  space 
weapons  under  the  Strategic  Defence  Initiative,  or  Star  Wars, 
programme.  When  Mr.  Shultz  made  it  clear  that  no  such 
commitment  could  be  given,  Mr.  Gorbachev  refused  to  set  a 
date  for  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Reagan. 

On  his  way  back  from  Moscow  the  secretary  of  state  said  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  sign  the  missile  pact  even  outside  a 
summit  meeting.  No  official  Soviet  comment  is  so  far  reported 
to  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Shultz's  suggestion,  but  it  would  be 
surprising  if,  once  made,  it  were  favourable.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  plainly  reversed  his  earlier,  more  conciliatory  tack,  proba- 
bly under  pressure  from  the  more  hawkish  Kremlin  faction  but 
for  reasons  that  make  sense  in  terms  of  sheer  power  politics. 

To  the  leaders,  both  party  and  military,  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
SDI  is  a clear  and  present  danger,  both  militarily  and 
economically. 

The  president’s  all  too  evident  burst  of  eagerness  to  achieve 
a breakthrough  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  during  the 
last  year  of  his  two-term  stewardship  has  virtually  invited  a 
Soviet  attempt  to  make  it  serve  Soviet  interests.  And  the 
events  of  the  past  10  days  can  only  have  convinced  even  Mr. 
Gorbachev’s  allies  on  the  Politbureau  that  the  time  for  such  an 
attempt  was  right,  and  that  it  would  not  necessarily  jeopardize 
the  chances  for  a resumption  of  something  like  detente. 

As  probably  seen  from  Moscow,  the  mighty  U.S.  has  just 
got  itself  misguidedly  embroiled  in  a nasty  little  war  with  Iran, 
a war  in  which  America’s  supposed  local  allies,  notably  Ku- 
wait, are  sitting  on  the  sidelines  doing  nothing  to  aid  their 
protector.  In  addition,  and  partly  by  way  of  shocked  internal 
reaction  to  that  embroilment,  the  heart  of  America’s  vaunted 
capitalist  system,  located  at  the  stock  exchange  on  New  York's 
Wall  Street,  has  suffered  a crippling  attack. 

The  moral  must  then  be  that,  while  the  Soviet  Union  still 
needs  the  U.S.,  to  support  its  own  perestroika  - or  restructur- 
ing-in conditions  of  relaxed  tensions,  overly  accommodating 
the  Americans  is  not  imperative.  And,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  and  Mr.  Reagan  fails  to  see  the  light,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
could  sit  tight  and  wait  until  next  November,  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  most  assuredly  elect  a Democrat  president  who 
might  be  expected  to  scrap  SDI,  or  radically  revise  it 
downward. 

If  this,  indeed,  is  the  Kremlin’s  assessment,  it  is  liable  to 
prove  too  optimistic.  The  embarrassing  diplomatic  setback 
caused  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  Moscow  may  again  place  a 
huge  question  mark  on  American-Soviet  relations,  and  - 
among  other  things  - result  in  a minimum  18  months  delay  in 
getting  the  Middle  East  peace-process  show  on  the  road  again. 
All  of  which  must  encourage  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
Israel’s  supreme  champion  of  the  status  quo. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 


The  charge  sheet,  submitted  in 
May,  contains  the  following  allega- 
tions: 

In  early  1983  Amira  set  a letter  to 
Abu  Tayeb,  au  old  acquaintance, 
through  his  wife  who  travelled  to 
Jordan  for  medical  treatment.  Abu 
Tayeb,  whose  real  name  is  Mah- 
moud al-Natour,  was  then  director 
of  the  office  of  PLO  chief  Yasser 
Arafat  and  commander  of  Force  17. 
Amira's  letter  reviewed  PLO  activi- 
ties in  the  territories  and  his  distri-  j 
bution  of  funds  for  the  organization. 
In  a written  reply  brought  by 
Amira’s  wife.  Abu  Tayeb  said  he 
had  given  the  letter  to  Arafat. 

After  a subsequent  trip  to  Jordan, 
Amira's  wife  brought  back  messages 
from  Abu  Tayeb's  wife  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  PLO’s  “Martyrs  Of- 
fice,” which  pays  compensation  to 
Palestinians  killed  in  dashes  with 
Israeli  security  forces. 

In  mid-1984,  Amira  asked  his 
brother-in-law,  a truck  driver,  to 
transfer  goods  to  Abu  Tayeb.  who 
responded  with  a 2,000-dinar 
(56.000)  payment.  Amira  later  sent 
his  wife  to  Abu  Tayeb  with  a written 
complaint  about  the  sum,  maintain- 
ing that  his  journalistic  work  on  be- 
half of  the  PLO  should  be  rewarded 
more  handsomely. 

He  was  told  in  reply  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  was  supervised  by 
Abu  Jihad,  and  that  further  funds 
would  be  forthcoming  if  Amira 
worked  with  journalist  Raymonds 
Tawil.  Two  months  later,  Amira's 

nfe  travelled  to  Jordan  and  re- 


ceived about  2,000  additional  dinars 
for  her  husband. 

Amira  .was  asked  to  report  to  Abu 
Tayeb  on  the  mood  in  the  West 
Bank,  following  the  decision  to  con- 
vene a session  of  the  Palestine  Na- 
tional Council  (PNC).  Several  days 
later  Abu  Tayeb  instructed  Amira  in 
a telephone  conversation  to  publish 
articles  on  the  PNC  and  the  PLO, 
and  told  him  that  his  contact  would 
be  a correspondent  for  the  Iraqi 
news  agency  in  Nicosia.  Amira 
transmitted  reports  on  the  situation 
in  the  West  Bank  and  on  local  Fatah 
activities  to  the  Iraqi  correspondent 
from  late  1984  until  his  administra- 
tive detention  in  October  1985. 

In  early  1985  he  sent  two  letters  to 
Abu  Tayeb  with  his  wife,  asking  for 
advice  on  how  to  respond  to  the 
appointment  of  a mayor  in  Nablus. 
He  was  told  that  Fatah  supported 
Zafer  el-Masri's  candidacy. 

Later  that  year  Abu  Tayeb  in- 
structed Amira  to  obtain  two 
banned  books,  one  of  which  con- 
tained information  on  weapons  and 
explosives.  After  transferring  the 
books  to  a Fatah  activist  at  An-Na- 
jah  University  in  Nablus,  Amira  was 
instructed  to  print  hundreds  of 
copip  of  the  books  and  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  them  to  Bir  Zeit  Univer- 
stiy  for  distribution  during  Palestine 
Week. 

Ift  mj'd-1985  Abu  Tayeb  instruct- 
ed Amira  to  publish  advertisements 
in  AI-Quds  in  support  of  the  PNC. 
Amira  also  collected  signatures  for 
petitions  in  support  of  the  meeting, 
and  sent  them  to  Jordan,  in  return 
for  200  dinars. 


Jewish  leadership 


where  are  you? 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  newspa- 
pers is  that  they  report  the  news 
separately,  day  by  day,  and  that 
they’re  arranged  in  separate  pages 
and  columns.  Were  they  arranged 
otherwise.  The  Jerusalem  Post 
should  have  reported  the  news  of 
last  week's  conference  on  Jewish  de- 
mography together  with  that  of  the 
frenetic  political  goings-on  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  convening. of  the 
World  Zionist  Congress  in  another 
five  weeks. 

What  the  assembled  savants  at  the 
demographic  conference  were  re- 
porting was  not  new.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  people  is  fast  dwin- 
dling in  numbers  -committing  de- 
mographic suicide  of  its  own  free 
will,  only  two  generations  after  the 
genocide  of  the  Holocaust — must  be 
constantly  reiterated.  This  threaten- 
ing situation  must  be  kept  in  the 
forefront  of  our  collective  conscious 
until  someone  who  has  the  power 
decides  to  lead  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  trend  around. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  and  its  Jewish 
Agency  adjunct  - or  is  it  the  other 
way  around?  Those  worthy  gentle- 
men — and  a lady  here  and  there  - 
are  deeply  engaged  in  determining 
who  is  going  to  steal  a march  on 
whom  to  ensure  that  he  or  she,  rath- 
er than  the  ‘he’s  and  ‘she's  of  the 
“enemy"  political  party,  sits  in  this 
or  that  particular  seat  cif  power.  The 
purpose  and  goals  of  their  striving 
for  those  positions  of  power  (truth 
to  tell  there  has  not  been  much  hon- 
our or  prestige  attached  to  Jewish 
Agency  positions  for  years  now)  has 
been  lost  sight  of  long  ago.  The 
main  thing  is  to  grab  as  many  seats 
as  possible,  and  hopefully,  the  bud- 
gets that  go  with  them. 


Yosef  Goell 


The  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
scenes  - a great  need  to  live  up  to  a 
major  challenge  confronting  the 
Jewish  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
a cynical  shirking  of  responsibility  in 
frittering  away  energy  and  failing  to 
confront  that  challenge  - is  reminis- 
cent of  the  situation  in  the  early 
1920’s.  At  that  tune  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  failed  the  test 
of  responding  to  the  millennial  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  the  League  of  Nations 
Mandate  for  Palestine,  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a Jewish 
national  home  in  this  country. 

Chaim  Weizmann's  impassioned 
and  unanswered  cry  at  that  time  — 
“Jewish  people  where  are  you?!”  - 
could  well  bear  repetition  today,  but 
directed  mainly  at  the  Jewish  leader- 
ship, and  especially  at  its  most  cyni- 
cal Israeli  wing. 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  was  first 
invented  as  a Jewish  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine, a broadening  of  the  more 
narrowly  based  World  Zionist  Orga- 
nization. Following  the  creation  of 
Israel  40  years  ago,  it  was  turned 
into  a major  conduit  of  world-wide 
Jewish  support  for  Israel.  In  those 
early  days  the  survival  and  success 
of  the  fledgling  Jewish  state  was  le- 
gitimately seen  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  concern  for  Jewish  survival. 

' The  petrification  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  in  recent  decades  has 
blinded  us  to  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Jewish  life. 

Today  the  main  threat  to  Jewish 
survival  is  no  longer  the  hostile 


Arab  military  threat  to  Israel  - 
which  still  exists,  to  be  sure  - but 
the  evident  disinterest  among  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions of  people  born  Jewish  to  con- 
tinue to  be  associated  with  their 
unique  cultural  identity. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  in  the 
rapid  dwindling  in  the  numbers  of 
Diaspora  Jewry  - more  by  default 
than  through  consciously  willed  as- 
similation - is,  in  a way.  a fulfill- 
ment of  the  early  Zionist  theory  pre- 
dicting the  disappearance  of  the 
Diaspora. 

That  prediction  may  have  been 
right.  I would  argue,  however,  that 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience  of 
four  decades  of  independent  exis- 
tence in  Israel,  that  it  is  a prediction 
whose  consummation  we  should  fer- 
vently reject. 

The  continued  existence  of  a cul- 
turally viable,  world-wide  Jewish 
people  is  not  merely  a source  of 
money  and  political  support  for  Isra- 
el. It  is  what  will  keep  the  Jewish 
centre  in  Israel  from  turning  into  a 
Middle  Eastern  backwater;  a Jewish 
Jordan;  or  as  used  to  be  said,  simply 
another  Albania  that  happens  to  be 
Jewish. 

If  the  Jewish  Agency  did  not  exist 
it  would  have  to  be  invented.  It's 
main  task  is  not  to  channel  money  to 
settlements  and  political  party  cof- 
fers under  various  guises,  or  to  en- 
gage in  expensive  but  futile  exhorta- 
tions for  aliya,  or  to  duplicate  Israeli 
government  absorption  activities. 
The  Jewish  Agency  should  be  the 
representative  body  of  world  Jewry 
that  is  engaged,  first  and  foremost, 
in  confronting  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges to  Jewish  survival.  And  to- 
day, that  challenge  exists  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Diaspora. 


Dry  Bones 
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The  content  of  such  a campaign  to 
confront  that  challenge  is  sufficient- 
ly complex  and  debatable  in  nature 
to  deserve  separate  consideration. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
many  different  forms  of  contact  with, 
Israel  — aliya  being  only  one  of  them 
— will  obviously  provide  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
it. 


THE  MOST  IMMEDIATE  prob- 
lem is  seeking  to  match  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Jewish  people  has  to 
offer  with  the  challenges  it  con- 
fronts. In  this  context  it  is  dejecting, 
indeed,  that  the  explanation  for  the 
Labour  Party's  insistence  on  pro- 
posing septuagenarian  wheeler- 
dealer  Akiva  Levinsky  for  the  post 
of  Chairman  of  the  Agency  Execu- 


tive is  re  ma  sheyesl;  (that's  what's 
available). 

It  is  equally  dispiriting  that  Hcr- 
ut's  Bin  yam  in  Netanyahu  prefen 
taking  his  chances  of  being  yet  an- 
other Ehud  Olmert  in  the  Knesset  to 
a fair  chance  of  becoming  chairman 
of  an  Agency  Executive  that  he 
could  enfose  with  a new  sense  of 
dynamism;  or  that  the  Labour  Party 
admits  to  having  no  Binyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu's of  its  own  in  its  leadership 
stables. 

Still,  leaders  often  arise  unexpect- 
edly in  response  to  newly  perceived 
challenges.  Is  it  too  naive  to  hope 
for  such  a development  at  the  com- 
ing World  Zionist  Congrcw’* 


The  writer  is  a member  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post's  editorial  staff. 
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ZIMBABWE 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SPEEDING 


BALFOUR  DAY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - My  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  an  article  in  your  newspap- 
er dated  August  18  under  the  head- 
ing, “Getting  Ready  for  19SS.”  In 
die  final  paragraph  of  this  article,  the 
following  sentence  occurs:  “For  inst- 
ance, the  Zimbabwe  Minister  of  In- 
formation has  asked  the  Jewish  corp- 
nmnrty  to  delete  the  word  ‘Zionist’ 
from  the  name  of  its  Jewish  publica- 
tion Zionist  Digest .” 

I have  to  point  out  that  this  state- 
ment is  incorrect  In  the  first  place, 
no  such  request  was  addressed  to  the 
“Jewish  Community  of  Zimbabwe.” 
Secondly,  the  minister  actually 
wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Central 
African  Zionist  Digest  with  a polite 
request  that  he  (the  Editor)  should 
endeavour  to  tone  down  any  racist 
connotation  in  his  publication. 

In  this  connection,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Deputies  wrote  to 
title  minister  refuting  the  suggestion 
of  any  ‘racist  connotation’  in  the 
publication  in  question. 

G.  ROSIN, 
General  Secretary, 
General  African  Jewish  Board  of 
Deputies 

Harare,  Zimbabwe. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  - As  Yosef  Goell  so  rightly 
points  out  (September  15,)  the  pat- 
tern of  driving  behaviour  in  Israel  is 
a major  cause  of  road  accidents.  He 
pinpoints  speeding  both  on  city  and 
utter-urban  roads  as  a regular  every- 
day occurrence.  Amid  the  welter  of 
complex  data  relating  to  road  acci- 
dents, one  of  the  few  facts  which 
stands  out  dearly  is  the  correlation 
between  casualty  rates  and  excessive 
speed.  In  1973  when  many  Western 
countries  lowered  the  maximum 
speed  limit  to  conserve  oil  supplies, 
accident  rates  and  the  seventy  of 
accidents  dropped  significantly  in  all 
of  them. 

I wish  to  point  out  that  a mechan- 
ism is  now  available  for  a serious 
attack  on  the  problem  of  speeding. 
The  Driving  Safety  Centre  of  the 
Jerusalem  College  of  Technology 
has  developed  a simple  instrument, 
based  on  the  use  of  infra-red  beams, 
which  if  placed  at  the  side  of  a road, 
automatically  records  the  speeds  of 
all  vehides  which  cross  the  beams. 
The  results  are  then  fed  to  a compu- 
ter, programmed  to  operate  a 
camera  and  photograph  the  number 
plates  of  all  cars  which  speed  exces- 
sively. 


The  instrument  has  been  tested  by 
the  police  and  its  potentialities  are 
great  since  it  operates  24  hours  a day 
without  human  intervention.  Im- 
agine the  surprise  and  shock  of  a 
driver  speeding  at  1:30  a.m.  on  the 
assumption  that  all  police  are  off 
duty,  when  be  receives  a note  a few 
days  later  accurately  telling  of  his 
speed,  and  accompanied  by  a photo- 
graph of  his  licence  plate.  Serious 
roadaeddents  occur  fate  at  night  just 
because  drivers  wrongly  assume  that 
the  roads  are  empty  / If  100  such 
instruments  were 7 introduced  on 
Israeli  roads,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
dict that  speeding  would  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  within  a short  time. 

Only  prototypes  of  the  instrument 
are  currently  available,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  installing  100  such  instru- 
ments would  not  exceed  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  Tins  is  a minute  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  road  improvement 
schemes  currently  under  discussion, 
whose  influence  on  road  accident 
statistics  is  much  more  dubious. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - Monday,  November  2, 
marks  an  important  day  on  the 
World  Zionist  calendar  — Yom 
Aliya  V'Klita.  a day  devoted  to  the 
absorption  of  immigrants.  This 
event  was  first  introduced  in  1984  on 
the  day  of  another  important  anni- 
versary, Balfonr  Day,  which  marks 
Lord  Balfour’s  declaration  advocat- 
ing a national  homeland  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  Palestine.  The  inspira- 
tion for  malting  Balfour  Day  a 
celebration  of  aliya  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  came  from  the  Brit- 
ish Settlement  Association,  together 
with  the  associations  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

This  year,  Yom  Aliya  will  be 
marked  by  a variety  of  social  events 


on  November  1 and  ‘2.  Newcomen 
in  absorption  centres  and  veteran 
immigrants  ahte  - regardless  of  their 
country  of  origin  - are  all  invited  to 
join  our  members  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  to  demonstrate  our 
faith  in  aliya. 

For  further  details,  please  contact 
Hitachdut  Oiei  Britannia,  76  Ibn 
Gvirol  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  telephone 
03-265244. 

JUDY  ALAFJCANDRU, 
Hitachdut  Ofei  Britannia 

Tel  Aviv. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 


CYRIL  DOMB, 
Honorary  President, 
Jerusalem  College  of  Technology 
Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,-  Every  Yom  Kippur,  I am 
sickened  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  pic- 
ture of  kapparoL  This  year,  I was 
more  upset  than  ever  to  see  a child 
shown  tormenting  a chicken  to 
death.  In  the  name  of  what?  Pagan 
superstition?  Certainly  not  religion! 

JERSALDINE  R.  GORDON 
Jerusalem. 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 

who  have  at  least  15  years’  seniority 
with  LAJ  will  be  induced  to  take 
early  pensions,  and  1,800  will  be 
offered  increased  compensation  to 
he  decided  upon  by  the  company. 

By- the  end  of  next  March,  Rabin 
said,  IAI  would  receive  only  the 
$100  million  in  orders  in  lieu  of  the 
Lavi  agreed  upon  by  the  cabinet, 
and  a reduced  government  alloca- 
tion to  cover  the  salaries  of  a 
trimmed  work  force.  He  added  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  be 
allow  sentiment  to  justify  the  reten- 
tion of  dead  wood  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. IAI  could  become  more  effi- 
cient and  at  the  same  time  modify  its 
production  to  future  needs,  he  said. 

Rabin  said  three  Defence  Minis- 
try teams  went  to  the  U.S.  to  discuss 
Lavi  penalties.  They  worked  closely 
with  “extremely  cooperative”  Pen- 
tagon officials  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  the  closure  costs,  but  these 
costs  remained  significant,  he  said 


CABINET 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 


beli-Almoslino,  and  two  ministers 
without  portfolio,  Yosef  Shapira 
and  Yigael  Hurvitz.  Religious  Af- 
fairs Minister  Zevulun  Hammer 
abstained. 


Two  or  three  ministers  who  voted 
for  the  Navon  proposal  took  excep- 
tion to  the  provision  that  would 
authorise  the  Education  Minister  to 
order  another  body  such  as  Educa- 
tional Television  or  the  cable  net- 
works still  to  be  set  up  to  carry  out 
broadcasts  of  one  kind  or  another 
during  the  closure  period. 


Navon  also  evoked  some  surprise 
when  he  explained  that  all  staffers  in 
a closed-down  department  would 
stop  getting  paid  for  the  period  of 
the  closure.  Today  the  strike-bound 
DBA  continues  to  pay  the  technical 
and  administrative  staffs  who  did 
not  join  in  the  journalists’  strike. 


Treasures  of  the  Bible  Lands 


5,000  years  of  history  of  seven  Near- Eastern 
cultures,  among  them:  Egypt.  Mesopotamia,  Iran, 
Assyria. 


VISI  TING  HOURS:  SuioThurs.  10  a.m.-8  p.m,  ■ Fri. 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.  ■ Sat.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.,  7 p.m.-lO  p.m. 


The  Tel  Aviv  Museum  27  Shau!  Hamelech  Blvd. 
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The  officials  stressed  that  Israel  is 
fortunate  in  having  implemented  a 
comprehensive  stabilization  plan 
which  lowered  annual  inflation  rates 
from  the  high  hundreds  to  less  than 
20  per  cent  and  stabilized  its  balance 
of  payments  situation.  The  cancella- 
tion of  the  Lavi  project  will  also  aid 
the  economy  in  its  inescapable  or- 
deal, they  said. 

But  the  officials  considered  all 
these  steps  insufficient.  The  econo- 
my will  have  to  be  put  on  an  emer- 
gency footing  to  cope  with  future 
developments,  they  said. 
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We  have  combined! 


We  ctosttj our  old-established  "Maskft”  store  intheHAIBufldinjtarirfhavei 

a second  floor  for  fashions  at  13  FrfshmanSt  ouuoxng,  ana  nave  < 


Id  honour  cf  this  occasion,  we  offer- 


a 20%  reduction  from  October 25-30, 1987 

on  every  Item  in  the  store,  lrKJudmgAuturmandWlnterfeshIonsfand  silver  Jewellery! 

13  FRISHMAN  ST.  TEL  AVIV 

tetone  of  the  nicest  stores  in  Td  Ayfvteyourdiotee  forgoodshopfdrtg.  . 


TeL  03-230434. 


